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U.S. FOREIGN SERVICE CORPS 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 29, 1970 


TJ.'S. Senate, 

Subcommittee on Education, 

Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 

Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to call, in room 4232, 
New Senate Office Building, Senator Claiborne Pell (chairman ot 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present : Senators Pell, Javits, and Dominick. 

Senate staff present: Stephen J. Wexler, counsel to the subcommiL 
tee- Koy H. Millenson, minority counsel to the subcommittee; and 
Kichard J. Spelts, legislative assistant to Senator Dominick. 

Senator Pell. The Subcommittee on Education ivill come to order. 

Today, we will hear witnesses discussing their views on S. 939, a bill 
to amend the Higher Education Act of 1965, in order to provide tor 
U.S. Foreign Service Corps, introduced by Senator Peter Dominick ot 


Due to our extensive witness list I will not go into the detail on tne 
bill at this time but look forward to hearing witnesses, not only as 
the chairman of the subcommittee, but also as a member of the Foreign 
Eolations Committee. With such dual responsibUity I have a com- 
pletely open mind with regard to the bills. 

Senator Dominick. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make an opening 
statement. 

Senator Pell. Certainly. 

Senator Dominick. Mr. Chairman, we begin hearings this morning 
on my bill, S. 939, a scholarship program called the Foreign Service 


First, I would like to say I am dolighted to hav6 tho bill como bof ore 
the Education Subcommittee at a time when it is chaired by Senator 
Pell. With your background as a State Department and Foreign Serv- 
ice officer for 7 years, your very able assistance during consideration 

of the merits of the proposal will be of benefit to us all. 

I don’t think it is necessary for me to go into detail concerning the 
provisions of the bilk I will ask, however, that the text of the bill, a 
section-by-section analysis, and the Department reports which have 
been received be printed in the hearing record. 

Senator Pell. Without objection, so ordered. 

(The documents furnished follow :) 


( 1 ) 
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91st congress 
1st Session 


S. 939 


IN THE SENATE OE THE UNITED STATES 

Feuruary 7,1969 

Mr. Dominick introduced the following bill j which wsis reud twice <ind referred 
to the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 


A BILL 

To amend the Higher Education Act of 1965 in order to provide 
for a United States Foreign, Sei’vice Corps. 

1 Be it enacted bi/ the Senate and House of Representa- 

2 fives of the United States of America in Corigress assembled, 

3 That the Higher Education Act of 1965 is amended (1) by 

4 redesignating title XII and sections 1201 through 1210, 

5 and all references thereto, as title XIII and sections 1301 

6 through 1310, respectively, and (2) by inserting after title 

7 XI a new title as follows: 

8 “TITLE XII— UNITED ST ATES FOREIGN SERVICE 

9 CORPS 

10 “RS'rAnnTSTii\ri:xT of ronrs 

11 “Sec. 1201. The Congress recognizes that the world and 

12 the universe are growing smaller in tenns of time and space 

II 
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3 

2 

1 which necessitates now, and will demand in the future, con- 

2 stant informed contact, knowledge and understanding among 

3 all the peoples of the world in diplomatic, cultural, and com- 

4 mercial exchanges. The success of these exchanges and the 

5 survival of the world may depend upon the ability, education, 

6 training, and intelligence of the men and women charged with 
responsibilities relating to the foreign relations of the United 

3 States. To assure that there is adequate opportunity for the 
^ young men and women of the United States to enter this vast 

10 field with the best possible training of their natural abilities 

11 and to advance the professional education and training of the 

12 officers- and employees of the Government currently engaged 

13 in the field of foreign relations, there is hereby established, 

14 as provided in the succeeding provisions of this title, a Corps 
1^ to be known as the United States Foreign Service Corps 
10 (hereafter in this title referred to as the ‘Coq)s’) . The Corps 
1'^ shall consist of all students admitted to the Corps under sec- 
13 tion 1205, and all officers and employees of the Government 
13 admitted to the Corps under section 1207, who are enrolled in 
30 a program of education, training, or research, or a course of 

21 study, approved by the Board under section 1204. 

22 . . “definitions 

33 “Sec. 1202. As used in this title — 

24 _ “ (a) ‘Government’ means the Government of the 

2^ • United States ; 
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'^(b) 'non-Federal institution of higher education’ 
means an institution of higher education which is not 
owned or substantially controlled by tlie Government of 
the United States; 

“(c) ^Board’ means the Board of Trustees of the 
Corps; 

“(d) ‘department or agency’ means an executive 
department, a military department, an independent 
establishment, or a Government corporation as specified 
in chapter 1 of title 5, United States Code; 

“(e) ‘training niontli’ means any month during 
which a member of the Corps admitted under section 
1205 is taking at least tlio minimum level of credit hours 
in a full-time course of study prescribed by the Board, 
or is taking field training as assigned by the Board; and 
“ (f) 'dependent’, when used in relation to a de- 
pendent of a member of the Corps admitted under sec- 
tion 1205, means an individual who qualifies as a 
dependent of such member under section 152 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954, as amended. 

“board of trustees 

“Sec. 1203. (a) The management and supervision of 
the Corps shall be vested in a Board of Trustees. The Board 
shall develop and support, as provided hereinafter, programs 
of education, training, and research in the field of foreign re- 


s 
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4 

1 lations designed to prepare, or advance the qualifications of, 

2 members of the Corps for service with the United States in 

3 positions or programs related to such field. 

4 “(b) The Board shall consist of the Secretary of State, 

5 four educators to be appointed by the President, two mem- 

6 bers of the United States Senate to be appointed by the Vice 

7 President, and two members of the House of Eepresenta- 

8 fives to be appointed by the Speaker of the House of Kepre- 

9 sentatives. Not more than one of the trustees appointed from 

10 the Senate nor one of the trustees appointed from the House 

11 of Representatives shall be of the same political party. 

12 “(c) (1) The term of each member of the Board ap- 

13 pointed from the Senate and the House of Representatives 

14 shall be two years. 

15 “ (2) The term of each member of the Board appointed 

16 by the President shall be four years ; except that of the first 

17 four persons appointed by the President two shall be desig- 

18 nated to serve for two years and two shall be designated to 

19 serve for four years. 

20 "(3) Members of the Board shall be eligible for re- 

21 appointment. 

22 “ (d) Vacancies created by death or resignation shall be 

23 fiUed in the same manner in which the original appointment 

24 was made, except that the person appointed to fill the 

25 vacancy shall be appointed only for the unexpired term of 

26 file trustee whom he shall succeed. 
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5 

1 (e) Members of the Board shall serve without pay, 

2 but shall be entitled to reimbursement for travel, subsistence, 

3 and other necessary expenses incurred in the performance of 

4 their duties. 

5 ''establishment 01)^ COUPS PROGRAMS 

6 "Sec. 1204. (a) In order to carry out the purposes of 

7 this title, the Board is authorized and directed to make ar- 

8 rangements with qualified non-Federal institutions of higher 

9 education providing for the admission of qualified members of 

10 the Corps to such institutions for their enrollment in pro- 

11 grams operated by and at such institutions which are 

12 designed, to — 

13 (1) enable qualified students who are admitted to 

14 the Corps pursuant to section 1205 to pursue full-time 

lb courses of study approved by the Board relating to the 

10 field of foreign relations and leading to the granting of 

17 an undergraduate or graduate degree; 

18 ‘‘(2) enable qualified officers and employees of the 

19 Government having duties or responsibilities in the field 

20 of foreign relations who are admitted to the Corps pur- 

21 suant to section 1207 to pursue, on a voluntary basis and 

22 on such terms and conditions as the Board may pre- 

23 scribe, professional education, training and research ac- 

24 tivities approved by the Board relating to the field of 

2b foreign relations, including selected subjects from a gen- 
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0 

■ 1 era! curriculuiii, or to pursue fulFtime courses of study 

2 approved by the Board relating to the field of foreign 

3 relations and leading to an undergraduate or graduate 

4 : ‘ degree; and 

T) ) enable selected members of the Corps to (m- 

b gau*e in research activities approved by the Board relat- 
ing to the field of foreign relations, 

^ In addition, such arrangements shall provide for a program 
9 of appropriate orientation and language training by and at 
such institutioins for members of the iainilies of persons ad- 

11 mitted to the Corps or of officers and employees of the Cov- 

12 eminent who are not members of the Corps, but have duties 
Id or responsibilities in the field of foreign relations, in antici- 
II pation of, or on account of, the assignment of such members 
Id of the Corps or officers or employees of the Government to 
Ib a foreign country or area. 

17 ' “(b) In carrying out its functions under subsection 

I« (a) , the Board shall not enter into any arrangement with 
19 a iion-Federal institution of higher education unless such 
29 arrangement provides that such institution will offer to mein- 

21 l)ers of the Corps, as a part of its curriculum, courses of study 

22 or activities of education, training, or research in the field 
2d of foreign relations approved by the Board as satisfactory of. 

21 in order to prepare, or advance the (i|ualifications of, meni- 

Corps for service with the United States in posi- 
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tions or programs related to tlie field of foreign relations. 

/^(c) The number of persons who may receive instruc- 
tion and training under the various programs of the Corps 
shall l>e detei’Jiiined by tlie l)oard; except that not more 
than three thousand five hundred students may be admitted 
under section 1205 as new members of the Corps in any 
academic year for the purpose of pursuing courses of study 
leading to an undergraduate degree, and not more than 
fifteen hundred students may be admitted under section 1205 
as new members of the Corps in any academic year for the 
piu*pose of pursuing courses of study leading to a graduate 
degree. 

“nomination and admission of students into corps 
“Sec. 1205. (a) The Board shall provide for the hold- 
ing of annual competitive undergraduate and graduate exami- 
nations to determine the admission of applicants into the 
Corps from among students who are nominated pursuant to 
subsection (c). Such examinations shall test the intellectual 
capacities and training of the applicant and his aptitude for 
service in the field of foreign relations. The Board shall 
develop such examinations in consultation with non-Federal 
institutions of higher education with which it has made 
arrangements under section 1204. 

“(b) Appliojints for the annual undergraduate examina- 
tion held by the Board shall be citizens of the United States 
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8 

who are graduates of, or attending, a public secondary school 
in, or any private secondary school accredited by, a State, or 
a public or private secondary school in a foreign country 
which ill the judgiiicnt of the Board provides an educational 
program for which it awards a cxu’tilicate of graduation gen- 
erally accepted as constituting the equix^alent of that awarded 
by secondary schools accredited by a State. Applicants for 
the annual graduate examination held by the Board shall be 
citizens of the United States who arc graduates of, or attend- 
ing, an institution of higher education in tlie United States or 
of an. institution of liigher education in a fonagn country 
which provides an educational program for which it awards a 
degree which in the judgment of the Board is generally 
accept(.*d as consliluting the eciuivahmt (d a bachelor’s degree 
awarded by similar institutions in the United States. No ap- 
plicant shall be eligible to lake any siuh examinalioo unless 
he has first been nominated pursuant to subsection (c) , 

“(c) (1) A total of eight thousand four liundred and 
eighteen applicants shall be nominated each year to take the 
annual competitive examinations held by the Board as 
follows : 

“(A) two hundred and twenty from the United 
States at large as follows: • • 

“ (i) one hundred nominated by the President, 
“(ii) sixty-six nominated by the Vice Presi- 
dent, and 
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1 “(iii) fifty-four noniiiiated by the Secretary of 

2 State ; 

3 thirty fr<»iii each State, fifteen nominated ))y 

4 each Senator from tlic State; 

3 **(C!) fifteen from each congressional district, 

G nominated by the representative from the district; 

7 *‘(D) three from each State nominated by the 

8 G overnor of the State ; 

9 ** (®) seven from the Commonwealth of Puerto 

10 Rico nominated by the Resident Commissioner from 

11 Puerto Rico; 

12 “ (F) ten from the District of Columbia, nominated 

13 by the Commissioner of the District of Columbia; 

“ (G) three from the Virgin Islands, nominated by 
15 the Governor of the Virgin Islands ; and 
15 “(H) three from the Canal Zone, nominated by 

17 the Governor of the Canal Zone. 

18 “(2) No person may be nominated under clauses (B) 

19 through (G), inclusive, of paragraph (1) unless such per- 

20 son is domiciled in the State, or in the congressional dis- 

21 trict, from which such person is nominated, or in the District 

22 of Columbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, or the 

23 Virgin Islands if nominated from one of those places. To 

24 be eli^ble for nomination by the Governor of the Canal 

25 Zone, a person must he a resident of the Canal Zone, or a 
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10 

' 1. member of the family of a resident of the Canal Zone, or a 

2 member of the family of a civilian officer or employee of 

3 the United States or the Panama Canal Company residing 

4 in the Kepublic of Panama. 

5 “(3) After the initial three years of operation of the 

6 Coii)s, if the Board determines that the total number of appli- 

7 cants who will be qualified and admitted as new members 

8 in the Corps prior to the beginning of any academic year 

9 under this section for the purpose of pursuing courses of 

10 study during such academic year leading to undergraduate 

11 or graduate degrees, respectively, will be below the total 
1'-^ number of applicants who may be so admitted to the Corps 
13 in accordance with section 1204 (c) , the Board may 
Id nominate to take a competitive examination held prior to 

15 such academic year, and select for admission to the Corps, 

16 in the order of merit established by such examination, such 
1”/ additional number of eligible applicants as the Board finds 

18 will be necessary to meet the needs of the Corps programs in 

19 such academic year and will not exceed the limitations set 

20 forth in section 1204 (c) . 

21 “ (d) Applicants under this section shall be selected for 

22 membership in the Corps in the order of merit established 
21 by the annual examinations held by the Board pursuant to 
24 this section, but no person shall be eligible for admission 

23 as a member of the Corps unless he is a graduate of a public 


43-554 0 - 70-2 
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1 or private secondary school described in subsection (b) in 

2 the case of a student intending to pursue a course of study 

3 leading to an undergraduate degree or a graduate of an 

4 institution of higher education described in subsection (b) in 

5 the case of a student intending to pursue a course of study 

6 leading to a graduate degree. 

7 (e) Except as provided In this section, no competitive 
S or other similar examination shall be required for admission 

of any person as a member of the Corps under this section. 

10 ‘^COMPENSATION AND PAVMENT OF EXPENSES AND 

11 SUnSISTEXCE FOR STUDENT MEMBERS 

12 “Sec. 120G. (a) Members of tiie Corps who are ad- 

13 mitted under section 1205 and arc maintaining satisfactory 

14 progress m, and taking at least the minimum level of credit 

15 hours in, full-time courses of study as prescribed by the 

16 Board shall be compensated for tuition, texts, laboratory 

17 fees and associated course materials, and shall receive sub- 

18 sistence payments as provided in this section. No compen- 

19 sation or payments shall be made except in accordance with 

20 procedures established by the Board to assure their accuracy 

21 and appropriateness. 

22 “ (b) The subsistence payments which shall be payable 

23 under this section are as follows : 

24 “ (1) A single student member shall receive $200 sub- 

25 sistence pay per training month. 
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1 '^(2) A married student member having a dependent 

2 spouse shall receive $250 subsistence pay per training month, 

3 * and if they have a dependent child or children an additional 

4 allowance of $30 for each dependent child shall be paid 
. 5 per training month. 

6 ‘‘(3) Where both a husband and wife member are 

7 students under a Corps program and are cohabiting, their 
8- joint subsistence pay shall be $300 per training month, 
9 and if they have a dependent child or cbildren an additional 

10 allowance of $30 for each dependent child shall be paid per 

11 training month. 

12 '‘(4) Where both a husband and a wife member are 

13 students under a Corps program and are legally separated 

14 they each shall receive the same subsistence pay per training 

15 month as would a single student, but if either spouse has a 

16 dependent child or children an additional allowance of $30 

17 per training month shall be paid to the entitled spouse foi- 
ls each dependent child. 

19 ‘'(5) Student members shall be granted an additional 

20 allowance of $30 per training month for each dependent not 

21 a spouse of a child of such student member. 

22 ''adM'ISvStox of government officers and empeoyres 

23 INTO corps; expi<:nses and compensation 

24 ‘‘Sec. 1207. (a) The head of each Government depart- 

25 ment or agency is authorized (1) to select officers and 
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1 employees of such department or ageiK'y who may volunteer 

2 to be admitted to tlie Corps to pursue education, training or 

3 research or a course of study within a Corps program, (2) to 

4 pay all or any part of tlie pay (except overtime, holiday, or 
o night differential pay) of any such officer or employee so 

6 selected for the period of such education, training or research, 

7 or course of study, as a member of the Corps, and (3) to pay 

8 or reimburse such officer or employee for all or part of the 

9 necessary expenses of such education, training, or research, 

10 or course of stud}^, without regard to section 529 of title 31, 

11 United States Code, including the necessary costs of (A) the 

12 travel expenses of such officer or employee and the transpor- 

13 tation expenses of his immediate family, (B) the expenses 
1^ of packing, crating, transporting, and temporarily storing, 

draying and unpacking his household goods and personal 
lb effects to the extent authorized by section 5724 of title 5, 
1^"^ United States Code, (C) purchase or rental of books, matc- 
rials and supplies, and (D) all other services or facilities 
directly related to the education, training, or research or 
“9 course of study of such officer or employee within a Corps 

21 program. The head of each Government department or 

22 agency shall prescribe, with the approval of the Board, limi- 

23 tations concerning the number of officers and employees of 

24 such department or agency who may be selected for admis- 
2b sion to the Corps at the same time and the period of time 
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1 which may be spent by such officers and employees in study, 

2 training, or research or a course of study within a Corps pro- 

3 gram. The provisions of section 1206 shall not apply to any 

4 Government officers or employees admitted to the Corps 

5 under this section. 

6; “(b) Appropriations made available to any Govern- 

7 ment department or agency for the payment of salaries and 

8 expenses of officers and employees of such department or 

9 agency shall be available for making payments under this 

10 section to members of the Coi'ps selected from such depart- 

11 ment or agency.. 

12 (c) During any period for which any Government 

13 officer or employee who Is admitted to the Corps under this 

14 section is separated from his usual duties of employment 

15 with any Government department or agency for the purpose 

16 of education, training, or research or a course of study within 

17 a Corps program, such officer or employee shall be con- 

18 sidered to have performed service, as an officer or employee 

19 of such department or agency at the rate of compensation 

20 received immediately prior to commencing such education, 

21 training, or research or course of study (including any in- 

22 crease in compensation provided by law during the period 

23 of such activity) for the purposes of (1) subchapter III 

24 (relating to civil service retirement) of chapter 83 of title 5, 

25 United States Code, (2) chapter 87 (relating to Federal 
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1 oiiiployees group life insurance) of title 5, United States 

2 Code, and (3) chapter 89 (relating to Federal employees 

3 group health insurance) of title 5, United States Code. 

4 ^^(d) Each Government officer or employee who is 

5 admitted to the Cor}3S under this section shall, on comple- 

h tion of the period of (‘dncation, tiaining, or research or a 
T course of study within a Coips program, be entitled to con- 

8 tinue service in his former position or a position of at least 

9 like seniority and status in the department or agency from 

10 which he was selected for such education, training, or re- 

11 search or course of study and shall be entitled to at least 

12 the rate of basic pay to which he would have been entitled 

13 had he continued in his usual service with such department 

14 or agency. On resumption of his usual duties with such de- 
lb partment or agency, the department or agency shall restore 
Id such officer’s or employee’s sick leave account, by credit or 
1"^ charge, to its status at the time he commenced education, 

1^ training, or research or a course of study within a 001^)8 
1^ j)rogram. 

29 '‘agreement to enter into or continue government 

21 SERVICE AFTER COMPLrrriNG CORPS PROGRAIM 

22 ^‘Sec. 1208. The Board shall obtain from each person 

23 admitted to the Corps, other than members of a family 

24 receiving orientation or language training under section 1204 
2b (a) , such agreement as the Board may deem necessary to 
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1 assure tliat such persoi will accept employment with the 

2 United States, nnless already so employed, and will remain 

3 in the employ of the United States, wherever assigned by 

4 the employing department or agency, for such period after 

5 completion of their education, training, research, or course 

6 of study within a Corps progi-am as is prescribed by (1) 

7 the Board in the case of students admitted to the Corps under 

8 section 1205, or (2) the head of the employing department 

9 or agency in the case of Government officers and employees 

10 selected for admission to the Corps from such department or 

11 agency' under section 1207. 

12 “ASSTG^vME^■T OF STUDENT jri':MnEBS FOR FIELD 

13 TRAINING AND GOVERNMENT SERVICE 

“Sec. 1209. (a) During the course of study leading to 
an undei'graduatc or graduate degree, each student admitted 
to the Corps under section 1205 may be assigned at the dis- 
cretion of the Board for held training with any program 
of the Govcrninent relating to the field of foreign relations 
conducted by any department or agency of the Government. 

The period of field training assignment for a Corps member 
under this subsection may not exceed two consecutive months 
in any calendar year during the first three years of under- 
graduate sliuly, nor more than six consecutive months dur- 
ing the fourth year of undergraduate study or any academic 
year of graduate study. 
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‘‘(b) Except as otherwise provided any law of the 
United States or regulation prescribed by the Board, each 
student admitted to the Corps under section 1205 shall, upon 
satisfaetiuy coin[detion of Ids ('oiirse of study leading to an 
undergraduate or graduate degree, or within sucli ])enod of 
time thereafter as the Board finds to 1)C reasonable to prepare 
and submit any thesis or dissertation related to his course of 
study, be available for assignment in the discretion of and 
by the Board (1) for hiring or appointment by the United 
States in connection with any program of the Government 
relating to the fiedd of foredgn relations (‘oTiducted by any 
department or agency of the Government, or (2) if such 
member has completed a f'oui'se of study leading to a grad- 
uate degree, for one year of spedali/ed study in a parti(adar 
foreign country or area in whidi he inay later be assigned 
for (b)veniment service. (Fpon satisfactory completion of any 
su(*h year of specialized study l)y a mejul>er of the f^)rps, h(‘. 
shall be appointed as a Foreign Service officer by the Sec- 
retary of State without the examination provided for in sec- 
tion 516 or 517 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946 (22 
U.S.C. 911-912). 

^'(c) Prior to making any assignments under this sec- 
tion, the Board shall consult with interested departments and 
agencies of the Govcrmrjcnt to dctcianine the ])(^rsonnel 
requirements of their programs redating to the field of foreign 
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1 relations. To the extent practicable, members of the Corps 

2 shall be assigned in accordance with their preferences for 

3 a particular Govermnent program. 

d ‘'iJOrATlON FOU SKKVICK IN TIllO IJNITKI) STATES 

1210. All Corps members who have satisfactorily 
completed their education, training, or reseandi, or course of 
'* study within a Corps program and are employed by, or 
^ remain in the employment of, the United States under this 
title shall be assigned to Government duties within the 
United States for a minimum of one year during every five 
I f that they are employed in any Government program in the 
field of foreign relations; ‘(ixce])t that the ])rovisions of tliis 
subsection may be waived Avlien the United States is at war 
as declared by Congress. 

1^" ''CONTIN-UATION OF FOREKJlSr SKKVK^E INSTITUTE 

“Sk<\ 1211. The Foreign Service Institute, established 
‘ ‘ under title VII of tlie Foieign Service Act of 1941) (22 
U.S.C. 1041-1047) is hereby continued. All functions, 
powers, and duties of the Secretary of State under such title, 
relating to tlie Foreign Service Institute, are hereby trans- 

oi 

ferred to the Board. All property and personnel of the 
Foreign Service Institute, together with the unexpended 
balance of any appropriation available for use by such Insti- 
kite, arc hereby transferred to the Board and shall be subject 
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1 to the control and use of the Board for the furtherance of the 

2 objectives of the Corps. 

3 ''staff of noAUD 

4 "Sjcc. r212. (a) The Board may a[)poiiit and fix tlie 
compensation of a staff consisting* of not more than five 

t> professional staff members and such clerical staff mem))eis as 
^ may be necessary. Such appointments shall l>e made and such 

8 compensation shall be fixed in accordance with the provi- 

9 sions of title 5 , United States Code, governing ap}iointments 
19 in the competitive service, and tlie provisions of chapter 51 

11 and subchapter III of chapter 53 of such title relating to 

12 classification and General S(diedule pay rates. 

13 ^^(b) The Board may designate one member from the 
1^^ professional staff who shall serve as the chief staff officer of 
1*^ the Board and shall exercise, under the supervision and in 

accordance with the policies of the Board, such of the powiU’s 
^ ‘ and duties granted to the Board as it deems appropriaf(‘. 

(c) The Board may procure such temporary and in- 
19 terrnittent services as are authorized l)y section 3109 of title 
^9 5^ United States Code, but at rates not to exceed $100 a day 
^1 for individuals. 

"acquisition of KEAL on PEFSONAL PKOFEliTV BY nOAUl) 
"Sec. 1213. The Board shall have the power to acquire 
and hold property, r(*al or personal, and to receive and ac- 
cept money or other ])ro])erty, real or personal, becpieathed, 
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1 devised, or donated, and to use, sell, or otherwise dispose of 

2 such property for the purpose of carrying out this title. 

3 "'prohibition against establishment of academy 

4 "Sec. 1214. Except as ju’ovided in section 1211, nothing 

5 in this title shall be construed to authorize the Board to 

6 establish any educational institution, or to appoint or hire 

7 any person to serve on the faculty or staff of any educational 

8 institution. 

9 "authorization 

10 "Sec. 1215. There are hereby authorized to be appro- 

11 priated to the Board to carry out the purposes of this title 

12 (other than section 1207), $15,000,000 for the fiscal year 

13 ending June 30, 1970; $30,000,000 for the fiscal year 

14 ending June 30, 1971; $45,000,000 for the fiscal year 

15 ending June 30, 1972; and $00,000,000 for the fiscal year 
10 ending June 30, 1973; but for the liscal year ending June 

17 30, 1974, and each succeeding fiscal year, only such sums 

18 may be appropriated as the Congress may hereafter authorize 

19 by law/’ 
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Foreign Service Corps — Section by Section Analysis 

The section-by-seotion analysis of the bill, presented by Mr. Dominick, follows : 

“U.S. Foreign Service Corps — Section-by- Section Analysis 

“Section 1201. Establishment of Corps. To provide more widespread oppor- 
tunity for entering, and more adequate -training of persons entering or already 
engaged in, the field of foreign relations, a U.S. Foreign Service Corps would 
be established, consisting of students and Government employees selected for ad- 
mission under the provisions of this title, and enrolled in a program of education, 
training, or research, or a course of study approved by the Board of Trustees 
established hereunder. 

“Section 1202. Definition : ‘Government’, ‘non-Federal institution of higher 
education’ (institution not owned or substantially controlled by the Government 
of -the United States), ‘Board’ (Board of Trustees of the U.S. Foreign Service 
Corps), ‘department or agency’ (including Government corporation), ‘training 
month’, and “dependent’ would be defined. 

“Section 1203. Board of Trustees: A Board of Trustees (consisting of the 
Secretary of State, four educators appointed by the President, two Senators, not 
of the same political party, appointed by the Vice President, and tw’o Represen- 
tatives, not of the same political party, appointed by the Speaker of the House) 
would be charged with management and supervision of the Corps, and develop- 
ment and support of programs of education, training, and research, designed to 
prepare, or advance the qualifications of, members of the Corps for service with 
the United States in positions or programs related to foreign relations. Mem- 
bers of the Board would serve without pay, but with reimbursement for travel, 
subsistence, and other necessary expenses, for terms of 2 years (Senate, House, 
and first two educator appointees of the President) or 4 years (all other edu- 
cator appointees of the President, of which two would be appointed every 2 
years), and might be reappointed. 

“Section 1204. Establishment of Corps programs : The Board would be au- 
thorized to make arrangements with qualified non-Federal institutions of higher 
education to admit qualified members of the Corps to programs approved by the 
Board, including — 

“(1) in any academic year, not more than 3,5(X) undergraduate and noit more 
than 1,500 graduate student members, for full-time courses of study leading to, 
respectively ; undergraduate or graduate degrees in foreign relations ; 

“(2) Government employee members for professional education, training, and 
research activities or for full-time courses of study leading to an undergraduate 
or graduate degree in foreign relations ; 

“(3) selected members of the Corps for research activities in the field of for- 
eign relations. 

“The arrangements must include a program for appropriate orientation and 
language training at the institution fcfr members of the families of persons ad- 
mitted to the Corps if it is anticipated the Corps member will be assigned to 
a foreign country or area. Such orientation and language training must also be 
available for members of the families of officers and employees of the Federal 
Government who are not Corps members, but who have duties or responsibilities 
in the field of foreign relations, when it becomes apparent the officer or employee 
will be assigned to a foreign country or area. 

“Section 1205. Nomination and admission of students into Corps: The total 
of 3,500 undergraduate and 1,500 graduate student members of the Corps author- 
ized for admission in any year would be selected in order of merit by annual 
competitive undergraduate and graduate examinations held by the Board, to test 
the intellectual capacity, training, and aptitude for foreign affairs of 8,418 per- 
sons eligible to take the examination and nominated in accordance with pro- 
visions of this section. (After 3 years, if it appeared in any year that this pro- 
cedure would not qualify for admission into the Corps the number of student 
members who might be admitted, an additional comi>etitive examination would 
be given to nominees of the Board. ) 

“Applicants for the annual undergraduate examination would be required 
to be citizens of the United States who had graduated from, or were attending, 
a public secondary school in, or a private secondary school accredited by, a State 
or a secondary school in a foreign country with an educational program ap- 
proved by the Board. Applicants for the annual graduate examination would 
be required to be citizens of the United States who had graduated from, or 
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were attending, an institution of higher education in the United States or an 
institution of higher education’ in a foreign country which awards a degree 
which in the Board’s judgment is generally accepted as equivalent to a bachelor’s 
degree in the United States. (Before admission into the Corps, a student member 
would need to have graduated from such secondary school or institution of higher 
learning, as the case might he. ) 

“The annual competitive examination could be taken only by applicants nomi- 
nated as follows : ^ ^ 

“(1) 220 nominated from the United States at large (100 by the President, 66 
by the Vice President, 54 by the Secretary of State) ; 

“(2) 1,650 nominated from the. 50 States (15 by each Senator, 3 by each Gov- 
ernor) j 

“(3) 6,525 nominated from the 435 congressional districts (15 by the Rep- 
resentative from each district) ; * . 

“(4) 10 from the District of Columbia, nominated by the Commissioner of the 

District of Columbia ; ^ . 

“(5) 13 from outlying areas (7 nominated by the Resident Commissioner 
from Puerto Rico, 3 by the Governor of the Virgin Islands, 3 by the Governor 
of the Canal Zone) : 

“Total, 8,418. 

“Except with respect to nominees at large, and from the Canal Zone, nomina- 
tions could be made only from among persons domiciled in the State, congres- 
sional district, or geographic area from which nominated. 

“Section 1206. Compensation and payment of expenses and subsistence for 
student members : Student members of the Corps admitted under Section 120 d 
and maintaining satisfactory progress in courses of study prescribed by the 
Board would be compensated for tuition, texts, laboratory fees, and associated 
course materials and would be eligible to receive subsistence payments in ac- 
cordance with procedures established by the Board. Subsistence payments per 
training month would be $200 for a single student or a student legally sepa- 
rated, $250 for a married student w^ith a dependent spouse, and $300 for hus- 
band and wife student members who are living together. An additional $30 per 
training month would be paid for each dependent child of a student member, 
or for a dependent other than his spouse or child. 

“Section 1207. Admission of Government officers and employees into the Corps ; 
expenses and compensation : The head of each Government department or agency 
would be authorized to select from among its employees volunteering for ad- 
mission into the Corps to pursue education, training, or research within the Corps 
program, to prescribe limitations on the number of employees selected at the 
same time, and the length of their course of study. From appropriations made 
available for the payment of salaries and expenses of employees of such depart- 
ment or agency, employees so selected would be authorized to be paid their 
regular salaries, and (without regard to 31 U.S.C. 529) to be reimbursed for 
necessary exi)enses of such education, training, or research (including travel 
expense of such employee, transportation expenses of his immediate family, cost 
of transporting or storing his household goods and personal effects to the extent 
authorized by 5 U.S.C, 5724, purchase or rental of books, materials, and supplies, 
and other services or facilities related to his education, training, or research). 
A Government employee’s period of education, training, or research within a 
Corps program would be deemed to be Government service for pur^ses of 
civil service retirement. Federal employees’ group life and health insurance, and 
at the completion thereof, the employee would have reemployment rights to a 
position of at least like seniority and status in the department or agency from 
which he was selected, with restoration of sick leave credit, and at the rate of 
pay to which he would have been entitled if he had continued his usual service 
in such department or agency. 

ScctK^i 1208. Agrcoment to enter into or continue Government service after 
completing Corps program 

Each person admitted to the. Corps (other than a family member receiving 
language or orientation tnaining under sec. 1204) would make such agreement as 
the Board deemed necessary to Insure that, after completion of his education, 
training, or research within a Corps program, such pereon would accept Federal 
employment, unless already so employed, and remain in Federal employment, 
wherever assigned by the employing department or agency and for such period 
as would be prescribed by the Board, in the case of students admitted under sec- 
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Won 1205, or by the head of the employing department or agency in the case of 
Cxoyernment employees admitted under section 1207. 

Section 1209. Assignment of student members for field training and Govern- 
ment service : The Board might assign any student member of the Corps admitted 
under Section 1205 for field training with any Government program relating to 
foreign relations for not more than 2 consecutive months in any of the first 3 
calendar years of his undergraduate study, and for not more than 6 consecu- 
tive months during the fourth year of undergraduate study or any academic 
year of graduate study. Except as otherwise provided by law or by regulation 
of the Board, a student member who received an undergraduate or graduate 
degree under the Corps program would be available for assignment by the Board 
(in consultation with interested departments and agencies of Government and, 
to the extent practicable, in accordance with the student’s preferences (1) to be 
hired by any department or agency of Government for a program relating to the 
field of foreign relations, or (2) in the case of a student member who received 
a graduate degree under the Corps program, for 1 year of specialized study in a 
foreign country or area in which he might later be assigned for Government 
service. Only those students selected for such specialized study from those com- 
peting a graduate degree would be entitled to be appointed Foreign Service 
officers by the Secretary of State, without the examination provided in 22 U.S.C. 
911-912, upon satisfactory completion of the year of specialized study. 

“Section 1210. Rotation for service in the United States : Except in time of 
war declared by Congress, Corps members who satisfactorily completed educa- 
tion, training, or research, or course of study within a Corps program, and who 
were employed by the United States in the field of foreign relations, would be 
assigned Government duties within the United States for at least 1 of every 
5 years of such employment. 

“Section 1211. Continuation of Foreign Service Institute : All functions, powers, 
and duties of the Secretary of State relating to the Foreign Service Institute 
established under 22 U.S.C. 1041-1047 would be transferred to the Board. All 
property and personnel of the Foreign Service Institute and the unexpended bal- 
ance of any appropriation therefor would be transferred to the Board for use 
in furtherance of the objectives of the Corps. 

Section 1212. Staff of Board : The Board would be authorized to make appoint- 
ments in the comi^titive service and to fix the compensation, in accordance with 
civil service classification and general schedule pay rates, of not more than five 
professional staff members (including a chief staff officer of the Board) and such 
clerical staff members as might be necessary. 

“The Board would be authorized to procure temporary or intermittent services 
pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 3109, at rates not to exceed $100 per day for individuals. 

“Section 1213. Acquisition of real or personal property by Board : The Board 
would have the power to acquire, hold, use, sell, or otherwise dispose of prop- 
erty, real or personal, and to accept gifts or bequests, to carry out the purposes 
of this title. 

“Section 1214. Prohibition against establishment of academy: The Board 
would have no authority to establish any educational institution, nor to appoint 
any person to serve on the faculty or staff of any educational institution except 
the Foreign Service Institute. 

“Section 1215. Authorization: To carry out the purposes of this title (except 
Section 1207), appropriations to the Board would be authorized in the amount 
of $15 million in fiscal 1970, $30 million in fiscal 1971, $45 million in fiscal 1972 
$60 million in fiscal 1973, and in fiscal 1974 and each succeeding fiscal year 
such sums as Congress might authorize.” 


Exective Office of the President, 

Bureau of the Budget, 

_ ^Vashington,D,C,y January 28, lO'IO. 

Hon. Ralph Yarborough, 

Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, U.8. Senate, New Senate 
Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Chairman: This is in reply to the Committee’s request for the 
views of the Bureau of the Budget on S. 939, a bill “To amend the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 in order to provide for a United States Foreign Service 
Corps.” 

Under the bill, the Government would provide financial assistance to students 
and Government employees who are interested in foreign affairs activities. Such 
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students and employees would constitute a Foreign Service Corps to which would 
be admitted annually not more than 3,500 students for training leading to an 
undergraduate degree and 1,500 students for training leading to a graduate 
degree. The bill also provides for eligible Corps members who complete their 
education to serve as Foreign Service Officers in the Department of State or 
as employees in other Government agencies. 

While we sympathize with the objectives of the bill, we do not believe that 
the financial incentives it would authorize are necessary to accomplish those 
objectives. We understand that there is a sufficient number of qualified individ- 
uals interested in careers in foreign relations. Moreover, broad authority already 
exists in Title 5 of the U.S. Code for training Federal employees in all fields, 
including foreign affairs. 

For these reasons we recommend against enactment of S. 939. 

Sincerely yours, 


Wilfred H. Rommel, 

Assistant Director for Legislative Reference, 


U.S. Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D.C., January 1970, 

Hon. Ralph Yarborough, 

Chairman, Committee on Labor, and Public Welfare, U.S. Senate, 


Dear Mr. Chairman : We have received a letter from Senator Peter Dominick 
asking whether the Civil Service Commission would be interested in testifying 
or submitting a written statement concerning S. 939, a bill to amend the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 in order to provide for a United States Foreign Service 
Corps. We informed Senator Dominick that we would prepare a voluntary bill 
report for submission to the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. Moreover 
the Commission has recently restudied the bill to determine the currency of its 
views. 

In establishing a Foreign Service Corps, the bill proposes to provide a medium 
for the purpose of increasing the opportunities for students and Federal em- 
ployees to gain education and training in foreign relations. It is the Commission's 
view that, commendable as the objective may be, the bill in its present form 
could minimize the competitive principle for entry into Federal employment. 
The sizeable number of students to be granted scholarships would ostensibly 
result in a large supply of graduates, not necessarily related to the needs of the 
service, whose specialized training would give them an advantage over other 
persons taking competitive examinations, and who would likely receive prefer- 
ential consideration for appointment in view of the extensive investment of the 
United States Government in their education. Further, it is noted that graduate 
students who satisfactorily complete a year of specialized study in a foreign 
country or area would automatically become Foreign Service officers. 

Section 1207 of the bill provides special authorities governing the education 
and training of Federal employees in foreign relations. These special provisions 
are considered unnecessary as adequate authority exists in Chapter 41, Title 5, 
U,S. Code (formerly the Government Employees Training Act). Not only are the 
provisions in S. 939 strikingly similar to the existing law but Chapter 41 in- 
cludes other necessary stipulations, such as a minimum period requirement for 
service after completion of training at Government expense. 

A number of technical revisions in the bill would also be required. Some of 
the more important are related to application of veterans" preference, clarifica- 
tion of the status and pay of employees while students, and the leave rights of 
employees during the period of education. 

For the reasons outlined above, the Commission recommends against enact- 
ment of S. 939. The Commission appreciates the opportunity afforded for com- 
menting on the bill. The Bureau of the Budget advises that from the standpoint 
of the Administration’s program, there is no objection to the submission of this 
report. 

By direction of the Commission : 

Sincerely yours, 


Robert Hampton, 

Chairman. 
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COMPTBOLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 

Washmgton^ D.G., April i, 1969. 


Hon. Ralph Yarborough, 

Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 

U.8. Senate. 

Dear Mr. Chairman : AVe refer to your letter of February 12, 19G9, requesting 
our report upon S. 939 which would amend the Higher Education Act of 1965 to 
provide for a United States Foreign Service Corps. 

The Corps is to consist of all students who are admitted to the Corps under 
the provisions of the bill including those students who are officers and employees 
of the Government that enroll in a program of education, training or research or 
a course of study approved by the Board of Trustees of the Corps. The purpose 
of the bill is provide a body of professionals, educated and trained in the field 
of foreign affairs, from which agencies of the Federal Government may draw 
upon in filling positions in foreign countries. The bill would provide this body 
of professionals by utilization of non-Federal institutions of higher education 
to conduct the courses of instruction and training rather than establishing a 
Government agency or activity to conduct such instruction and training. 

The establishment of the Corps is a matter of policy for consideration by the 
Congress and since we have no special information bearing upon the need for 
or the desirability of the Corps we make no recommendation for or against the 
objectives of the hill. 

We note that the bill is silent as to who will act as Chairman of the Board. 
AVe suggest that consideration be given to the inclusion in the bill of a require- 
ment that the Secretary of State serve as Chairman of the Board. 

Another aspect of the bill which we have considered is the need for additional 
recruitment of overseas personnel, which appears to be the primary objective of 
the bill. The bill provides that up to 5,000 students may be selected each year to 
receive training in the Foreign Service Corps. It further provides that the head 
of each Department or agency, within the numerical limitations he may prescribe 
with the approval of the Board of Trustees of the Corps, may select employees 
to receive this training. In such connection it may be desirable to authorize 
Department and agency heads to select for Corps training only those employees 
who reasonably are expected to serve on overseas assignments. 

AVe did not determine the annual employment needs of the State Department 
or other involved organizations, however, it may be that the requirement for 
personnel with special training would be substantially less than 5,000 annually. 
At March 31, 1968, the State Department had a total of 7,159 United States citi- 
zens stationed overseas, with an attrition rate of about 4 percent, which would 
be about 290 persons annually. Furthermore, the Executive Branch is currently 
engaged in the BALPA (balance of payments) exercise, which is intended to 
reduce our overseas complement. In April 1968, it was announced that there 
were 22,757 United States citizens employed overseas, and that this would be 
reduced by 2,779, with similar reductions in foreign national and contract em- 
ployment. Special efforts are being made to provide jobs for these people in the 
continental United States and, as a result, there may be some question as to 
the need for substantial recruitment at this time. 

We also note that when this bill was submitted, reference was made to Gov- 
ernment employment overseas as exceeding 75,000. However, the majority of 
these people are not working in the field of foreign relations. Many of them are 
working in purely administrative activities, such as budget, fiscal, supply, and 
communications and in technical fields. Although training in foreign relations 
would no doubt be beneficial to anyone serving overseas, there is some doubt 
whether there woiild be an actual need for these people to receive such training, 
especially if it is to be in lieu of a formal education related to their particular 
profession. 

The bill also should specify whether the training authorized thereunder may 
be provided employees without regard to the provisions contained in 5 U.S.C. 
4101-4118. 

Commencing on line 17, page 17, the bill provides that “Upon satisfactory com- 
pletion of any such year of specialized study by a ineinber of the Corps, he shall 
be appointed as a Foreign Service officer by the Secretary of State ♦ * AVe 
think it may not be in the interest of the Government to mandatorily require, in 
every case, that such a member be appointed as a Foreign Service Officer. As a 
technical matter present law provides for appointment of Foreign Service officers 
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bv the President with the advice and consent of the Senate— not by the Secretary 
of State. See 22 U.S.C. 90G. 

We note also that the bill makes no provision for access to records by any 
auditing or other investigative body. Presumably, GAO audit authority would 
come under Sections 312 and 313 of the Budget and Accounting Act of 1921 
(31 U.S.C. 53, 54). Additionally, in view of the apparent independent nature of 
the Corps, perhaps some specific provisions should be made for the internal 
auditing of programs and expenditures. Whether this would be accomplished by 
establishing a Foreign Service Corps audit staff or by placing the Corps under 
the jurisdiction of the State Department or other Federal activity would of 
course be left to the determination of the Congress. 

Section 1215 proix)sed to be added by the bill provides monetary authoriza- 
tion of $15 million for the first year and for increases by increments of $15 mil- 
lion in each of the following three years until by 1972 the authorization would 
be for $60 million. Current annual operations of the Foreign Service Institute 
funded from the Department of State appropriations amount to about $6 million, 
and annual reimbursements from other agencies for instruction provided by 
the Institute amounted to about $2.4 million. In view of the magnitude of these 
expenditures, some clarification may be needed as to whether the authorizations 
are to cover all Corps activities including operation of the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute and training of Government employees of other agencies. 


Sincerely yours, 


R. F. Keller, 

(For the Comptroller General of the United States). 


Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 

January 29, 1970. 


Hon. Ralph Yarborough, 

Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Chairman : This letter is in response to your request of February 12, 
1069, for a report on S. 939, a bill “To amend the Higher Education Act of 1965 in 
order to provide for a United States Foreign Service Corps.” 

The bill would provide for the establishment of a United States Foreign Serv- 
ice Corps to train young men and women and Government employees in the field 
of foreign relations. The Corps would be headed by a Board of Trustees, com- 
posed of the Secretary of State, four educators, two Senators, and two members 
of the House of Representatives. The Board would be authorized to contract 
with institutions of higher education to provide undergraduate and graduate 
level foreign relations training to Corpsmen. 

The bill limits the membership of the Corps to 3,500 new undergraduates and 
1,500 graduate students each year. Members would be selected by national com- 
petitive examination, from among 8, 418 nominated to take the test by the 
President, Vice President, Senators, Representatives, Governors, and officials 
of the District of Columbia and outlying areas. 

Members of the Corps in satisfactory academic standing would be compen- 
sated for tuition, books, and fees, and would receive subsistence payments based 
on the number of dependents. Membership in the United States Foreign Service 
Cori>s would be conditioned upon assurance that the member will accept employ- 
ment with the United States after the completion of his training and would 


remain for such a period as the Board might prescribe. 

The bill authorizes the appropriation of $15 million for fiscal year 1970, 
$30 million for fiscal year 1971, $45 million for fiscal year 1972, and $60 million 
for fiscal year 1973. 

The Department of State has recommended that the legislation not be enacted 
in its present form. This Department defers to the position of the Department of 
State in this matter. 

We are advised by the Bureau of the Budget that there is no objection to the 
presentation of this report from the standpoint of the Administration’s program. 

Sincerely, 

Robert H. Finch, 

Secretary. 


43 - 554—70 3 
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Department of State, 
Washington, D,G., January 28, 1970. 

Hoii. Ralppi Yarborough, 

Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 

TJ.S. Senate. 


Dear Mr. Chairman : Further reference is made to your request of February 12, 
1969 for a report on S. 939, a bill “To amend the Higher Education Act of 1965 
in order to provide for a United States Foreign Service Corps,” the stated ob- 
jectives of which are “To assure that there is adequate opportunity for the 
young men and women of the United States to enter this vast field with the best 
possible training of their natural abilities, and to advance the professional 
education and training of the oflicers and employees of the Government currently 
engaged in the field of foreign relations.” 

The basic purpose of S. 939 is to provide full scholarships to enable young 
men and women of the United States and oflicers and employees of the Govern- 
ment to obtain undergraduate and graduate degrees in various fields related to 
foreign relations. The Department has recently completed a careful review of 
this bill and believes that no need exist for a Government program along the 
lines contemplated by S. 939. Suflacient authority already exists for training 
current Federal employees and families of Federal employees who are assigned 
overseas. Also, our experience indicates that there is a sufiScient number of 
qualified students interested in Foreign Service careers without special Govern- 
ment financial incentives. 

Some of the provisions of the bill relating to the number of students and 
administration of the corps in relation to present programs and personnel sys- 
tems, moreover, raise a number of questions or conflicts with provisions of 
existing legislation. 

The existence of such a program as that proposed in the bill could conceivably 
impose a real obstacle to “open” competition in the final selection of class 7 
and 8 Foreign Service oflicers. While the application to take the examinations 
would be open to any qualified candidate who might apply, there is some reason 
to believe that student corps members who have spent four to six years working 
toward a career in the Foreign Service would be in a preferred position in 
taking the examination for Foreign 'Service ofiScer. Although the program would 
be an adjunct to the present method of recruiting Foreign 'Service personnel, 
its potential magnitude leads to the question of whether, over a period of time, 
the present open competitive method of examining and selecting Foreign Service 
officer candidates would be largely supplanted. 

The proposal in the bill to continue the Foreign Service Institute, but to 
transfer its functions, powers, and duties from the Secretary of State to a 
board is of particular concern to the Department. The Institute, as originally 
conceived and as established under the provisions of section 701 of the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946, as amended, was to furnish training and instruction to 
officers and employees of the Department and other agencies of the Government, 
and members of their families, for whom training and instruction in the field of 
foreign relations is necessary. At present the Institute furnishes training and 
instruction to approximately 8,000 officers and employees and members of fam- 
ily per year from over 30 agencies other than the Department. It would appear, 
therefore, that the purposes of the bill could be accomplished through Institute 
facilities and programs under existing legislation. 

Ill summary, in view of the fact that there is no need for the program that 
S. 939 would create, the problems of administration of such a program, its 
effect on the Foreign Service personnel system, and the conflicts with existing 
legislation are such that the Department would not favor enactment of this 
legislation in its present form. 

Enclosed are the more detailed and technical comments on the bill, by section. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that from the standpoint of the Administra- 
tion’s program, there is no objection to the submission of the report. 

Sincerely yours. 


Enclosure. 


H. G. Torbert, Jr. 

Acting Assistant Secreta/ry for Congressional Relations. 
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Com ments on S, 939, To Amend the Higher Education Act of 196o in Order 
To Provide for a U.S. Foreign Service Corps 

section 12 01 — establishment of corps 

The bill provides for the establishment of a United States Foreign Service 
Corps, which would consist of both students and employees of the Government. 
Since the Corps would be compo.sed of persons who are already employees of the 
Government and those who are not, the title is confusing with the common 
usage of the terms “United States Foreign Service”, “Foreign -Service of the 
United States”, “Foreign Service Officer Corps”, etc. 

section 1 2 0 2 definition S 

Within the limitation of the field of foreign relations, the proposed legislation 
appears to be Government-wide in scope; however, in the definitions “Govern- 
ment” means the Government of the United States. This apparently would ex- 
clude the Government of the District of Columbia, This exclusion may have been 
deliberate because of the limitation of the bill in its application to employees 
“currently engaged in the field of foreign relations”. The definition in 1202(d) 
of “department or agency” would -also exclude the Government of the District 
of Columbia which suggests that perhaps it was so intended. 

In section 1202(f) “dependent” when used in relation to a student member of 
the Corps is defined as an individual who qualifies under section 152 of the 
Internal Revenue Code. This is for purposes of paying a subsistence, and would 
include persons other than spouse or children ; e.g., a parent of either student 
member or spouse who is claimed as a dependent for income tax purposes. 

section 1203 BOARD OF TRUSTEES 

The management and supervision of the Corps is vested in a Board of Trustees, 
composed of the 'Secretary of State, two Senators, two Members of the House 
of Representatives and four educators. The organizational location of the Board 
is not stated and it is therefore unclear as to whom it reports, nor is there 
mention of a chairman of the Board. With all members of the Board serving with- 
out pay, including the four educators to be appointed by the President, this sug- 
gests a nominal amount of time to be devoted to the business of the Board by 
its members ; consequently, the logical conclusion is that a strong administrative/ 
professional staff would be necessary. See, however, section 1212 which envisions 
the appointment of “not more than five professional staff members”. 

section 1204 corps PROGRAMS 

This section places no limitation on the period of time or the number of 
degrees that -may be involved in the program. The last paragraph of subsection 
1204(a) relating to orientation and language training for members of families 
of persons (both student members and employee members) as well as to families 
of employees who are not members of the Corps, but have duties or respon- 
sibilities in the field of foreign relations, seems to have been lifted partially 
from section 701 of the Foreign 'Service Act. Since the term “members of 
families” is not defined and perhaps was not intended to be identical with 
“dependents” as used in section 1202, it may be anticipated that “mem- 
bers of families” would be defined by regulation. This is done in section 824.2, 
Volume 3 of the Foreign Affairs Manual (3 FAM 824.2) as being (adult mem- 
bers — ^18 years and over — wives, husbands, children). Since the Foreign Service 
Institute is proposed to be transferred to the jurisdiction of the Board, and 
since Title VII of the Foreign Service Act contains similar language regarding 
the training of members of families, the inclusion of such language in the subject 
bill would seem necessary only with relation to members of families of student 
members of the Corps. 

SECTION 1205 NOMINATION AND ADMISSION OF STUDENTS INTO CORPS 

(a) Niimher 

The number of students authorized to be educated under the program appears 
to be unrelated to a prior determination of needs of Federal agencies, and to the 
attendant variables of Federal programs. The requirement for consultation by 
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the Board with agencies regarding their needs (sec. 1209(c) ), comes immediately 
prior to “assignment” of graduates to agencies. This kind n't consultation and 
appropriate procedures for selection seems more appropriate as the basis for 
determining the numbers to be trained, reference to which is made in section 
1204(c). 

( 6 ) Q uaUfication for appointment 

1. Section 1205(a) provides that examinations for admis.sion of students to the 
Corps shall test “. . . his aptitude for service in the field of foreign relations.” 
Section 1205(e) states that “Except as provided in this section, no competitive 
or other similar examination shall be required for admission of any i>erson as a 
member of the Corps under this section”. Since membership in the Corps carries 
over into employment, would the language of section 1205(e) prohibit the use of 
an oral examination as part of the selection and appointment process ? If so, this 
provision is in conflict with the requirement for oral examination in section 516 
of the Foreign Service Act. 

Further, the provision of section 1205(a) re examining for aptitude cannot 
serve the same purpose as an oral examination in connection with selection 
for appointment. First, the validity of any exmination that purports to measure 
aptitude for service in the field of foreign relations would be open to question. 

Second, except as a broad screening device for selecting students, such an ex- 
amination would be given at the wrong time. Entering students would be young 
immature, changeable and uncertain about many things. A much better evalua- 
tion could probably be obtained after graduation, and preferably through oral 
examination. 

2. CiUzcnsMp . — Section 1205(b) requires only that Corps students be citizens. 
In the absence of further citizenship requirements for appointment in the Gov- 
ernment, a conflict occurs with section 515 of the Foreign Service Act, which 
requires that candidates for appointment as Foreign Service oificers be citizens 
for 10 years. The same type of conflict would occur with section 522 of the For- 
eign Seiwice Act which requires that persons who are being appointed as Foreign 
Service Reserve oflficers be citizens for 5 years. 

3. Appointment xoithont examination . — Section 1209(b) would require that the 
Secretary of State appoint, as a Foreign Service oflBcer, without the examination 
provided for in section 516 or 517 of the Foreign Service Act, a member of the 
Corps (this is not specified as a student member) who has completed a graduate 
degree and a year of specialized study in a foreign country or area. This kind of 
directive is also in conflict with section .515 of the Foreign Service Act with 
regard to citizenship requirements, and since it requires that the Secretary of 
State appoint certain Foreign Service oflScers, conflicts with section 511 of the 
Foreign Service Act which requires that the President appoint Foreign Service 
ofiScers, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

SECTION 1206 — EXPENSES AND SUBSISTENCE FOR STUDENT MEMBERS 

It is noted that “student members shall be granted an additional allowance of 
$30 per training month for each dependent not a spouse or child of such student 
member.” Since “dependent” is defined according to the Internal Revenue Code 
this could conceivably include several parents, in-laws, etc. 

SECTION 1207 — GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 

As a general comment, the authority contained in this section duplicates in 
part that contained in 5 U.S.C. 4101^118 (formerly the Government Employees 
Training Act) ,*and section 573 of the Foreign Service Act. 

This section authorizes Government departments to pay to Government em- 
ployees who become members of the Corps, all or any part of their pay, with the 
exception of certain premium pay — overtime, holiday, and night differential — but 
Sunday pay is not mentioned. Tliis is apparently an oversight. 

Section 1207(c) provides for the continuation of service of Government em- 
ployees for various purposes during periods of training as a member of the Corps, 
and refers specifically to that section of Title 5, U.S. Code, relating to Civil Serv- 
ice retirement, but does not mention the Foreign Service retirement system, or 
any other civilian contributory system. This section is also unclear as to the 
retirement contribution in case an employee is on less than full pay. 

Section 1207(d) provides that on resumption of regular duties, “the depart- 
ment or agency shall restore such officer’s or employee’s sick leave account, by 
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credit or charge” to its status at the time he commenced education, training/’ 
etc. The specific mention of sick leave raises the question of whether sick leave 
is available during such period of training, and raises the same question with 
respect to annual leave and its disposition upon return to regular duties. Similar 
questions arise on military leave. 

The travel and transportation expenses of a Foreign Service emplovee, who 
might travel to place of training, under this act, is authorized by section 5724 
of Title 5 of the U.S. Code. This is a conflict, or superimposition upon the au- 
thority under which Foreign Service employees travel, which is a part of Title 22 
of the U.S- Code. 

It is noted that section 1207 provides that section 1206 (which refers to sub- 
sistence pay for student members) shall not apply to any Government officers or 
employees admitted to the Corps under this section. The effect therefore seems to 
be that student members are allowed $30 per training month for dependents, 
including each dependent not a spouse or child, whereas the Government employee 
receives no subsistence for dependents, thus placing him in a less favorable posi- 
tion, and in addition his agency could place him in a partial pay status during 
such training period. 


SECTION 1208 — AGREEMENT 

The agreement arrangement is similar to that required by 5 U.S.C. 4101-4118 
(formerly the Government Employees Training Act), and ‘to that required by 
Foreign Affairs Manual Circular 485 (now codified into 3 FAM 817) for person- 
nel who receive training under the authority of the Foreign Service Act, the 
latter being an administrative requirement applicable to Foreign Service employ- 
ees of the Department and the United States Information Agency. 

SECTION 1209 ASSIGNMENT 

See comments on section 1205. 

SECTION 1210 — COMPULSORY SERVICE IN THE UNITED STATES 

The requirement of compulsory service in the United States for a minimum 
period of “one year during every five” (for members of the Corps after they 
become Government employees) creates a situation — at least in the Department 
of State — whereby Foreign Service employees who are also Corps members would 
require special handling with respect to tours of duty abroad. Section 572 of 
the Foreign Service Act requires that Foreign Service oflicers spend 3 years out 
of the first 15 in the United States. At present Foreign Service ofiacers can ex- 
pect to spend about two-thirds of their time abroad and about one-third in 
the United States during the course of a normal career. Administration of the 
Service requires flexibility in determining the length and timing of tours of duty 
for individual officers. 

If a member of the Corps should be appointed as a Reserve or Staff in the 
Foreign Service, again they would be in a special category, since there are at 
present no statutory requirements for Reserves and Staff with resiiect to time 
to be spent in the United States. 

SECTION 1211 — ^TRANSFER OP THE FOREIGN SERVICE INSTITUTE 

Section 1211 would transfer all functions . . . of FSI to the Board. The super- 
vision of the Institute seems to be removed from the Secretary of State and 
transferred to the Board, which is composed of persons who have" other full-time 
occupations. 

If the Institute were transferred to an organization outside the Department, 
some types of training programs now administered by or through the Institute 
would need to be continued by the Department for its employees. If all func- 
tions, funds and personnel of the Institute were transferred the Secretary of 
State would be deprived of the capability of continuing such training programs. 

SECTION 1212 STAFF OF BOARD 

The Board is authorized to appoint and fix the compensation of not more than 
five professional staff members, and such clerical staff members as may be neces- 
sary, but such appoinment authority is circumscribed by the application of the 
rules governing appointments in the comiietitive service and the laws pertaining 
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to classification and the General Schedule pay rates. This would appear to limit 
such compensation to the GS-18 grade level and to require that such appoint- 
ments be made of persons eligible for appointment to competitive positions. 

Senator Dominick. The bill provides as you know, a sizeable 
scholarship program. Full educational aid — ^tuition, fees, room and 
board' — would be available for students interested in working for the 
Government in a civilian capacity. The positions for which they 
would be educated would be those which either require actual resi- 
dence in a foreign country, or those where the point of residence would 
remain within the United States but the position requires regular 
contact with citizens of other countries. Some scholarships would be 
for undergraduate schooling; others for graduate schooling. 

Many Government agencies already have job slots which fit this 
description. Just as important as the new input we would receive in 
these agencies from the graduating students, are those people already 
employed by the Federal Government in those positions. They, too, 
would be eligible for scholarships to further their education on a con- 
tinuing basis. 

What is tlie extent of need for better education in this area ? 

First, let me emphasize this is not a program to train or to replace 
Foreign Service officers. As of November 30, 1969, there were only 
3,278 active members in that select group known as Foreign Service 
officers. 

In retrospect, the choice of the term “Foreign Service” to be placed 
with the term “Corps” has proven unfortunate and misleading. While 
Foreign Service officers would be eligible for scholarships, they com- 
prise only a tiny fraction of the civilian employees the bill is designed 
to assist. 

Aside from employees resident wdthin the United States who would 
be eligible, almost every Federal department and agency has U.S. 
citizens employed in foreign countries. Eeliable data on how many 
there are, in what country they are located, and particularly what 
they are doing and their educational background is difficult to obtain. 

Nevertheless, rarely have I been as disappointed with a report filed 
with a Senate committee as I am with the one filed by the General 
Accounting Office, dated April 1, 1969, commenting on my bill. With 
all due respect to GAO, the report glosses over the problem and is 
rather typical of the lack of interest and lack of awareness with these 
issues that I have found in the various Government departments and 
agencies. 

T^t me give you an example. The GAO report on S. 939 states : 

In April, 1968, it was announced that there were 22,757 United States citizens 
employed overseas, and that this would be reduced by 2,779 with similar reduc- 
tions in foreign national and contract employment. Special efforts are being 
made to provide jobs for these people in the continental United States and, as 
a result, there may be some question as to the need for substantial recruitment 
at this time. 

Contrast the GAO information, if you will, with that I obtained 
from the Manpower Statistics Division of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. As of June 30, 1968— just 60 days after GAO asserts there were 
22,757 U.S. citizens employed OA'erseas and the number was declining — 
citizens on the payroll as civilians overseas totaled 58,841. Of that 
amount, 38,029 were in foreign countries and 20,812 were in U.S. 
territories. The total is over twice what GAO reported. 
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l lie latest information available from tlie Civil Service Commission 
is for the month of December, 1969. It shows a total of 63,594 U.S. 
citizens on the Federal payroll overseas. Of that amount, 42,332 are 
in foreign countries and 21,262 in U.S. territories. 

I mentioned that many Government agencies have employees in- 
V'olved in areas which will be assisted by the scholarships. At the 
conclusion of my remarks, I will otfer several tables for the hearing 
record ndth details. I will mention only a few of them at this point. 

Setting aside for the moment the obvious examples of the State 
Department, USIA and civilian employees of the Defense Department, 
and limiting the numbers strictly to those residing in foreign coun- 
tries, the number of Federal civilian employees serving overseas as of 
last December in some of the agencies is as follows : 




Foreign countries 

Agency 

Total 

U.S. citizens 

Noncitizens 

Agriculture 

Interior 

— 685 

419 

333 

403 

352 

Transportation 

Commerce 

328 

‘ 

298 

160 

30 

1 00 . 

Justice 

199 

173 

l40 

00 

HEW 

18? 

180 

0 
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Ijet me stress that these figures only include those actually residing 
overseas. Hopefully, these hearings will develop data with respect to 
domestic employees who have contact with citizens from other coun- 
tries in conducting various government programs. 

As Senator Pell so ably stated during the 1963 hearings of the For- 
eign Relations Committee on alternative bills to establish a Govern- 
ment-owned academy : 

“We need to do more in this field — of that there is general agreement. The 
question is how to do it.’’ 

The bill before us today is not a foreign service academy bill. Pro- 
posals of that type were first introduced in Congress in 1943. No prog- 
ress has been made in 27 years. I believe new direction is needed. 

Instead, this bill provides scholarships which may be used at institu- 
tions of higher education throughout the United States. There are 77 
institutions in 31 States, the District of Columbia, and Puerto Kico, 
whicli offer career curricula in international relations. This, I think, 
puts in some needed flexibility. 

Quite frankly, I find myself again in agreement with Senator Pell 
when lie observed at the 1963 hearings : 

I believe we can do the job of better preparing those who represent us abroad 
by better utilizing existing facilities in our great universities and by better 
utilizing and expanding the facilities of the Foreign Service Institute . . . We 
should increase the number of our Government people attending the Institute, 
as well as sending our foreign affairs people to our universities. 

My bill continues the Foreign Service Institute, and by bringing it 
into the scope of the Higher Education Act offers the opportunity tc 
greatly strengthen it. 

Let me list briefly the chief characteristics and advantages I see in 
tliis new approach. 
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First. It utilizes, rather than competes with, the facilities and aca- 
demic expertise of educational institutions, public and private, while 
preserving their control and objectiveness. 

Second. It offers varied but carefully coordinated undergraduate 
and graduate programs including field training for student scholar- 
ship recipients as well as inservice training and research. 

Third. It harnesses a continual and prepared reservoir of repre- 
sentative talent from diverse sectors of American life with a variety ot 
educational backgrounds from many colleges and universities. 

Fourth. It provides access to the full breadth of disciplines taught 
by the top minds of the country. , . , j * 

Fifth. It maintains the desirable flexibility and independence to 
maximize opportunities for charting new courses and altering old ones 

in foreign affairs education and practice. i . a i! 

Sixth. It concentrates our investment in people instead ot property, 
avoiding large capital outlays for buildings, grounds and equipment. 

The bill refers to not more than 3,500 undergraduate scholarships, 
and not more than 1,500 graduate scholarships. In other words, these 
are ceiling figures. The Board of Trustees is required to consult with 
the various Government departments as to their personnel 
makino- projections of requirements for future employe^, and deter- 
mining whether 100 or 1,000 scholarships are to be awarded each year. 

The scholarships are not intended to be limited solely to those who 
are residing or will be residing overseas. Nor are they intended to be 
limited solely to those directly involved in making foreign policy. 

There are many employees residing in the United States who assist; 
in the management of our international affairs programs and have 
contact with citizens of other countries. i * • 

There are many employees abroad. Some are technicians. Some are 
in communications. There are a variety of other occupations. Certainly 
I am trying to reach these people with the scholarship program as well 
as those who may be directly involved in making foreign policy. 

I must comment for the record that some of the agenci^ I been 
in touch with concerning these hearings have left me with a feeling ot 
amazement. Some seemed surprised at the number of employees they 
had overseas. Others expressed the feeling that since they only had a 
few hundred employees in this capacity, the bill would be of little im- 
portance to them. I could not disagree more. . ^ . 

It may be helpful to put in perspective the economics and etticiency 
I foresee with the corps program. As a point of comparison, 1^; us 
consider the costs involved at the military academies. The Special^ub- 
committee on Sendee Academies of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee held hearings on this subiect in the 90th Congress. The cost of 
commissioning each student at the Naval Academy in fiscal year 1967 
was $40,200, at the Military Academy, $48,697 and at the Air Force 

Academy, $50,933. ^ 

On the other hand, the ROTC program— which uses a system of 
scholarships similar to that in my bill — costs the American taxpayer 
about $7,500 per student up to the date of his commission. 

Qlqairman, there is one other observation I would like to make 
for the hearing record. It involves the State Department. 

Since these hearings were announced, I am advised State Depart- 
ment representatives have put a great deal of pressure on other depart- 
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ments and agencies — which I will not identify — either urging them not 
DepartmV t defer, judgment solely to the State 

I must say I am a little perturbed even though I have always held 
the view that the State Department feels it is the sole fountain of 
knowledge when it comes to contact with citizens of other countries. 

XI however, causes me greater concern. After obtaining 

the tentative witness list for these hearings by a telephone call to my 
office, an employee of the State Department was in touch with one of 
those listed. Again, I do not want to identify names. 

I will let those who read the record be their own judge. 

Mr. Chairman, just a brief word for the hearing record concerning 
o situation on the bill. I first introduced it in 1968 as 

S. olOO. Ihe bill was reported favorably by the Senate Education Sub- 
cornmittee and the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee in 
July, 1968, along with other new titles to the Higher Education Act. 

When the bill r^ched the floor that year, committee jurisdiction was 
contested by the Foreign Eelations Committee. With assurances for 

XI ^ reluctantly moved to strike it on the floor 

of the Senate in July, 1968. 

I have agreed that following completion of consideration of this 
measure by the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee, I will ask 
that it be referred to the Foreign Eelations Committee under a mu- 
tually satisfactory arrangement to be made at that time. I have dis- 
cussed this with various people on the Foreign Relations Committee. 

However, I continue to feel this scholarship program was just as 
properly referred to our committee as was the International Educa- 
tion Act of 1966. 

To conclude, Mr. Chairman, we do not yet have a coordinated and 
efficient system for training personnel from all agencies who work 
with citizens of other countries. The independent efforts of the many 
departments and agencies cannot meet the challenge. 

No other events in our lifetime will serve so well to mark the small- 
ness of the earth as will the achievements of Apollo VIII Anollo XT 
and Apollo ^1- The need for men to live together in p^ate^S ti- 
derstandmg has been awakened in America and around the globe. 

The United States needs to listen as well as to act and employees of 
GUI CovGinmcnt who ha^vc contact with citizens of other countries need 
the finest possible training to insure our ability to listen and under- 
stand, and to insure our capacity to persuade others of our search for 
peace. 

In closing, let me read for the record the words of Astronaut Frank 
Borman, written after his return from the moon : 


The view of the earth from the moon fascinated me — a small disk 240 000 
miles away. It was hard to think that that little thing held so many problems' so 

rjshowfroStSL"“*‘'’"‘'"®“‘' 

I am convi^ed that some wayward stranger in a spacecraft, coming from 
some^ other part of t^ heavens, could look at earth and never know that it was 
tohabitated at all. But the same wayward stranger would certainly knovv 
instinctively that if the earth were inhabited, then the destinies of all wL lived 
on It must inevitably be interwoven and joined. We are one hunk of grouhd 
water, air, clouds, floating around in space. From out there it really is one world.’ 
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Mr Chairman, I have received and am expecting some letters of 
comment on the bill and I would like to have the subcommittee s per- 
mission to submit those for the hearing record. i „ 

With American leadership and overseas concern, with our rme a. 
the leader of the free world, with our continued involvement with na- 
tions in all areas of the world, it seems to me that the peop e who are 
working for our Government overseas and in contact with other people 
should have the best training that we can provide for them. This, alter 
all, may be the first step in trying to understand what this country is 
about and what it is trying to do. j n • 

Mr. Chairman I would like to request that the following tables be 

placed in the hearing record at this point: 

Exhibit I— Federal civilian employees serving overseas, by agency, 
December, 1969. Exhibit II— Accessions and separations of Federal 
civilian employees overseas, by agency, for the month ot August, IJb.J. 
Exhibit III— Federal civilian employees serving oversea,s, by coun- 
try June, 1968. Exhibit IV— Cost of commissioning cadets at each 
S^vice academy, fiscal year 1967. Exhibit V— Capital investnient, 
enrollment and operating cost at each Service academy, fiscal yea 

1968 

Senator Pell. They will be printed in the hearing record and in 
addition to that, I would like the staff to insert m the record the cost 
for the Coast Guard Academy and the Merchant Marine Academy. 

(The exhibits, subsequently supplied follow :) 
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EXHIBIT (-FEDERAL CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES SERVING OVERSEAS, BY AGENCY, DECEMBER 1969 




U.S. territories 

Foreign countries 


Agency 

Total 

Total 

U.S. 

citizens 

Non- 

citizens 

Total 

U.S. 

citizens 

Non- 

citizens 

Total, aii agencies... 

General Accounting Office 

‘ 242,815 

37, 125 

21, 262 

15, 863 

205, 690 

42, 332 

163, 358 

Library of Congress 

Federal courts 

State (includes AID and Peace Corps)._ 
Agency for International Develoo- 
ment 2 

15 ; 
54 

54 

11 

51 

3 . 

98 

15 

98 ... 
15 ... 


30, 348 

12,026 . 
554 
672 

11 . 


30,337 

10,958 

19, 379 

Peace Corps . 

Treasury 

11 

11 . 


12, 026 
543 

4, 146 

436 

7, 880 
107 

Defense: 

Office of the Secretary 

94 . 


417 . 


255 

217 

38 

Department of the Army 2 

Department of the Navv 

Department of the Air Force 

Other Defense activities... 

Justice “ 

92, 148 
44, 761 
41,764 
603 
421 

2 401 

3,990 

7,029 

3,153 

12 

222 

1,684 

6,371 

2,320 

12 .. 

2, 306 
658 
833 

88, 158 
37,732 
38,611 
591 

82 

16, 882 
3,376 
7,471 

262 

12 

71,276 
34,356 
31, 140 
329 

Post Office 

222 .. 
2, 364 
172 
557 

86 

59 .. 
432 
227 .. 

22 

199 

173 

26 

Interior.. 

596 


15 

3 

12 

Agriculture 

1 243 


5 

419 

403 

16 

Commerce. 

374 


1 

685 

333 

352 

Labor 



2 

286 

160 

126 

Health, Education, and Welfare 

Housing and Urban Develooment 
Transportation. 

/ L 

647 

in 

1,268 

398 

59 

465 

227 

940 

33 

13 

182 

13 .... 
180 

2 

American Battle Monuments Commis- 
sion 

921 

19 

328 

298 

30 

Atomic Energy Commission... 

Canal Zone Government 

30 

3 375 

9 

3,375 

9 

6 . 

9 

1,762 

1,613 .. 

398 

21 

37 

21 .... 

361 

Civil Service Commission 

Q 




Farm Credit Administration 

Federal Communications Commission 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation.!' 
General Services Administration 

6 

9 .. 

6 .. 





2 

2 

50 

2 .. 





Information Agency 

60 

6,902 .. 

50 .. 


10 

10 

5, 627 

1 

Natmnal Aeronautics and Space 'A'd'min- 
istration.. . 

National Labor Relations Board" 

National Science Foundation 

Panama Canal Company 

Selective Service System 

Small Business Administration 

21 

26 

16 .. 
12, 644 

170 

77 

45 

4 .. 

2 

26 

ll, 644 

170 

77 

44 

2 .. 

26 

2,3i2 

170 ... 

10,332 .. 

6, 902 

19 

16 

1,275 

18 

16 .... 

Smithsonian Institution 

Tennessee Valley Authority 

Veterans’ Administration.. 

77 ... 

14 

30 

i 

1 


1,224 

923 

917 

6 

301 

4 

26 

275 

^^Uncludes November figures for AID and Department of the Army. These 2 
2 November 1969 figures; December not available as yet.' 

agencies account for about 104,000 of the 
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Source: Manpower Statistics Division, Civil Service Commission. 
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EXHIBIT IV-A— COST OF COMMISSIONING CADETS AT EACH SERVICE ACADEMY, FISCAL YEAR 1957 


Army 


Navy 


Air Force 


Academy,, 

ROTC: 


$48,697. 00 


$40,200 

11,201 

7,186 . 


Sartv::::;:::;::;:;;:;; ‘ ”5- 

2-year scholarship 

_ 4*year scholarship a'in? nn ' 

OCS (officer candidate school) 'y* an 7 n ' 

ROC (reserve officers course) o, 646. 70 

OTS (officers training school).. y — 

AECP and OTS (airman education and commissioning program) 


$50,933 

6, 000 


2,025 


0) 


2,900 

22, 000 

> Latest figures available, fiscal year 1966. 

to a^'S^u “of $^3?“ ^ «2,068 for a field artillery regular office, 

3 Phased out OCS program in 1964. 

cJSource: Hearings before the Special Subcommittee on Service Academies, House Committee on Armed Services, 90th 


Exhibit IV-B 

The Library of Congress, 
Legislative Reference Service 

To : The Honorable Peter H. Dominick Washington, D.O., Mwu 7, 1970. 

Attention : Dick Spelts 

General Research Division ; Norman Beckman, Division 
(Research by Sharon Stiver) 

Subject— Cost op Commisionirg Officers Prom the Coast Guard ard 
Merchant Marine Academies 

information on the cost of commissionlnff officers 
from the Coast Guard and Merchant Marine Academies, we submit the foflnwino* • 

ri 'Si??;,’’ S, 

,>eais. c/iass or 1J70, ^37,967 average per man for four vears 

Information Division, U.S. Coast Guard WashinKton D C 

four|ea“rS"s^ t^SveSf pfr 

»,r '^ere not computed on a ‘per man’ basis for the Cln«<! aT loar aa fi,n tt o 
M erchant MaHne ^ademy. Nor hive they S ^mpIt^^Srlhe^lai of lOTO 

toraU if wlmry^^fiurt™ «ot hesitate 
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Exhibit V 


Capital Investment, Enrollment, and Operating Cost at Each Service 
Academy, Fiscal Year 1968 


The Library of Congress, 

Washington, B.G. 


To • Hon. Peter H. Dominick, attention of Mr. Richard Spelts. 

From : Donald S. Bussey, Senior Specialist In National Defense, Foreign Affairs 


Division. 

Subject : Data on service and other academies. 


Academy 

Authorized 

strength 

End annual 
year 1968 
actual 
strength 

1968 

class 

Cost of 
buildings 
and grounds 

Fiscal year 
1968 budget 

Defense; 



4,417 

3, 202 

706 

833 

614 

2 157 

$89, 730, 000 

94. 590. 000 

151.547.000 
12, 048, 000 

4 9, 485, 000 

$41,300, 000 
07 inn nnn 


4,417 

3,938 

of j UUU 

Afi RHo nnn 

&ir Fnrrp 

4,417 

2,984 

s c. nnn 

V A M 1'%^ Ti * ^ /I o ^ 1 1 ft f ri ^ 


695 

® Oj AoOy uuu 

4, 620, 000 

1 ransponaiiuii . i/uaoi 

Commerce: Merchant marine i 


903 

174 


1 Authorized admissions each year: Coast Guard, 400; Merchant marine, 338 
2 153 commissioned, with 1 additional pending 
3 Operating cost, fiscal year 1967 
i Market value 


Senator Pell. I congratulate the Senator from Colorado on all the 
work he has put into this, his knowledge and comprehensive grasp of 

anS^hted to be able to afford him the courtesy of these healings 
on his bill. No man has pursued a thing m which he believes more than 
Senator Dominick has. I know how strongly he believ^ m this bi 1. 
The first witness is Mr. Mace of the Department of State. 


STATEMENT OE HOWARD MACE, DEPUTY DIRECTOR GENERAL, 
FOREIGN SERVICE; ACCOMPANIED BY JOSEPH TONER, DIRECTOR 
OP PERSONNEL AND MANPOWER, AID, AND DR. GEORGE HILDE- 
BRAND, DEPUTY UNDERSECBETARY FOR INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Mr Mace. I don’t have any prepared statement, Mr. Chairman I 
will, if you wish, read the letter which the Department sent to the 
chairman and the committee yesterday, if I may. 

Senator Pell. How long is it ? 

Mr. Mace. It is a little over two pages. _ 

Senator Pell. We will place the letter in the record. 

(The report of the Department of State appears on p. 28.) 

Senator Pell. I would like to put to you a direct question : hrst, if 
you can speak for the administration, does the administration favor 

or oppose this bill? , , ..... XL.. 

Mr Mace. The administration, as I understand it, sir, opposes the 
enactment of the bill in the sense that it doesn’t feel that the leg^lation 
is necessary to supply the personnel that are needed for the Depart- 
ment of State and the other agencies. ■R,„q„„x » 

Senator Pell. Have you consulted with the Bureau of the Budget { 

Mr. Mace. Yes. • o 

Senator Pell. Do they share your views? 
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Mr. Mace. Yes. 

Senator Pell. Do you speak for the administration or for the De- 
partment of State ? 

Mr, Mace. I speak for the Department of State, but the comments 
in our letter do reflect the position of the administration. 

Senator Pell. I know Senator Dominick will want to question you 
in this regard. Would you give us a brief outline for your reasons for 
objections ? 

^ First of all, we don’t believe that it is necessary to have 

an additional authority to obtain qualified younger officers for the 
Foreign Affairs community in that we find that there are ample appli- 
cants among the university graduates, including graduate students, 
to compete for the present competitive examinations for appointment. 

Another point is that we feel that the legislation with respect to the 
status of the Foreign Service Institute may present us with problems 
m terms of the Secretary of State’s responsibilities under the Foreign 
Service Act to direct the activities of the Foreign Service Institute 
which as Ave understand, the bill as it was Avritten, would provide that 
the Foreign Service Institute be transferred to the jurisdiction of the 
board of trustees that is established by the legislation. 

Those are the two basic points that our letter makes. 

Senator Pell. As you know, I was once a young Foreign Service 
officer, and 1 have an interest in this. I follow the trials and tribula- 
tions of the Service. 

You may proceed, Mr. Toner. 

Mr. Toner. Mr. Chairman, I am Joseph Toner, Director of Per- 
sonnel and Manpower of AID. 

I am pleased to appear before you today to testify on S. 939, a bill 
to amend the Higher Education Act of 1965 in order to provide for a 
U.S. I oreign Service Corps.” 

The Agency for International Development recognizes the need for 
greater awareness on the part of Americans of the cultures, economic 
needs, political conditions, and aspirations of the people of other coun- 
tnes, particularly in those countries less developed economically than 
the United States. The proposed bill Avould provide more of this 
awareness. 


There is some question as to the usefulness to AID of an education 
program such as proposed in S. 939. The Agency is noAv undergoino^ 
some major organizational changes due to the creation of two Goverm 
ment corporations which will assume parts of the AID program Still 
further changes can be anticipated as a result of the study being made 
by the Presidential Task Force on International Development Co- 
operation headed by Rudolph A. Peterson. 

In view of these changes we can only discuss the bill in light of past 
programs and operations. ^ 

AID is now providing Government-to-Government assistance to 
approximately 40 of the less-developed countries. In carrying out the 
program we employ Foreign Service Keserve officers in 20 technical 
helds or activity, exclusive of the general administration and manage- 
ment area. ^ 

These employees work directly with the cooperating countries’ min- 
istries, which normally assign their best technicians to work as counter- 
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parts with AID employees. AID has been required under this 
arrangement to provide highly skilled professionals in the various 

technical fields in which we provide assistance. 

Our need for young college graduates is, therefore, extremely 
limited. Each year we bring in approximately 50 interns to train for 
programing, loan management, and general administraition. Ev^i 
this limited number is difficult to place as many of our mission staSs 
are small and trainees can be placed only in the larger missions which 

have senior staff members to support them. _ 

It has been the experience of the Agency that the training needs oi 
the overseas employee are much greater than for persons employed in 
the United States because he does not ha,ve the advantage of frequent 
communication with others in his profession. 

To meet this need, the Congress amended the Foreign Assistance 
Act in 1957 to permit similar training to that proposed in section 1207 
of the proposed bill. This provision also includes authority for a per- 
sonnel interchange with State and local governments, public or private 
nonprofit institutions, commercial firms, and trade and scientific 

associations. . 

Under this authority AID is currently using non-Government fa- 
cilities for refresher training, long-term nondegree training, special 
institutes for midcareer employees, population seminars, and some 
language training. The costs per trainee vary from program to 


program. , o tt • 

Eor example, our Mid-Career Institute conducted by Syracuse Uni- 
versity averages $1,270 per trainee for a 4-week course 5 population 
seminars average $365 per trainee 5 long-term academic training aver- 
ages $2,800 for a 9-month period and language training averages 

$1,200 f or 8 Aveeks. . 1 n i . i.- 1 

The Agency’s in-house training programs include the international 

development intern program, orientation to AID, program manage- 
ment, management improvement, clerical and communication training^ 
The average cost per trainee for the in-house training runs from $56 
for clerical and communications training per week to $145 for the 

management improvement program per week. 

In addition, AID utilizes FSI for language training, area studies, 
the senior seminar, economic studies, and the special Vietnam train- 
ing program. . « . , i i 1 

The Agency also provides training for its local personnel who pro- 
vide most of the clerical and subprofessional suppoi^t i^equired by the 
missions. Much of this training is carried out on the job by the mission 
staff at no extra cost to the Government. American secretaries do an 
excellent job of assisting the local personnel in modern office 

*^T^he^Agency conducts a variety of workshops for local personnel 
in such fields as supply management and training. This t^^^g is 
conducted in the United States and in the missions by AID/W and 
mission personnel knowledgeable of the Agency's and country s prob- 

le mSf ^ Fweign Service employees are recruited from all over the 
United States. During the recent drive to staff the mission in Viet- 
nam, the Agency sent recruitment representatives to every State m 
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the continental United States. Our records show that the Foreign 
Service Reserve employees alone hold graduate and undergraduate, 
degrees from more than 600 colleges and universities. 

AID also uses personnel of other Government agencies in the 
implementation of its programs abroad. The Departments of Agri- 
culture, Commerce, Labor, Health, Education, and Welfare, Treas- 
ury, Interior, and many independent agencies carry out out numerous 
types of projects for the agency. 

Unfortunately, we do not have comparable data available on these 
personnel. They do, however, provide technical skills and backstop- 
ping which are not available on the AID direct hire staff. 

In summary, we think that AID has, throughout its history, in- 
cluded in its Foreign Service a broad representation of the U.S. pop- 
ulation, technical skills, and educational facilities. Our present leg^- 
lation provides us with the authority we need to train and up date the 
skills of our own personnel as well as the personnel of the other 
agencies of the Government who participate in our program. 

We believe that the full utilization of our present legislative author- 
ity would permit us to meet the needs of the agency as we see them 
at this time without recourse to additional legislation. 

Thank you, sir. 

Senator Pell. Dr. Hildebrand, you may proceed. 

Dr. Hildebrand. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am George Hildebrand, Deputy Under Secretary of Labor for 
International Affairs. I also sit on the Board of Foreign Service 
representing the Department of Labor. 

With your permission, rather than read my statement, I can simply 
summarize it, the reason being that it deals with the relatively narrow 
involvement of the Department of Labor in the Foreign Service. 

Senator Pell. The statement will appear in the record. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Hildebrand follows :) 

Prepared Statement of George H. Hildebrand, Deputy Under Secretary 
OF Labor for International Affairs 

Mr Chairman and members of the subcommittee, the Department of labor’s 
role in the U.S. Foreign Service stems from the Foreign Service Act of 
as amended, and Presidential Executive Order 11264. Since the Foreign Servi^ 
serves not only the foreign affairs agencies but other U.S. agencies as well, the 
Labor Department is one of ,the agencies that cooperates in the over-all a^n- 
istration of the Service. The Department has membership on the Board of tHe 
Foreign Service, as well as the Board of Examiners and the annual SelecUon 
Boards. In addition, the Labor Department has special interest and ^pon- 
sibilities in the labor attache program which is an integral part of the Foreign 

Servi ce. « 

The number of labor attaches and other officers, in our Embassies overseas 
who perform a significant amount of labor-related work is less than one hundred, 
out of a total of over 4,000 Foreign Service Officers and Foreign Service Re^rve 
Officers, yet the importance of their role has become increasingly recognized. 
The labor and manpower aspects of U.S. foreign policy objectives relate to a 
vast segment of the population in countries around. the globe— the work force— 
that either is already influential in political, economic and social affairs or has 
the potential for becoming so, and whose development, if along proper lines, 
becomes a strong democratic force, both nationally and internationally. 

The Labor Department cooperates closely with the State Department on all 
aspects of the labor attach^ program, involving selection and recruitaent, 
training, assignment, backstopping, evaluation and promotion of l9^or officers. 
This includes collaboration on instructions and guidance to labor officers. Also, 


43-554—70 5 
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Labor Attache Conferences are held in the field from time to time to discuss 
current problems and trends and to generally facilitate communication between 
Washington and the field. 

In the past, a significant portion of the labor attaches were recruited from 
outside the Foreign Service. Individuals were sought who had acquired profes- 
sional labor experience in trade unions, governmental agencies or other orga- 
nizations. However, due to recent reductions in Foreign Service employment 
overseas, more emphasis has been placed on utilizing oflacers already in the 
Service for labor work. This means- greater reliance on the Labor Department 
to help in conducting special labor training programs for such officers. 

The Departments of Labor and State carry out an annual labor training 
program of nine to ten months’ duration for three to five mid-level Foreign 
Service Officers drawn from the career service. The officers are then assigned 
to labor attach^ positions overseas, usually at a smaller post at first or as an 
assistant to a senior attach^ at a ma jor post. 

The Labor Department provides special training programs ranging from a few 
weeks to a few months for several officers each year who have already had some 
labor experience overseas or who will serve at a post where labor matters are of 
less importance. Also, from time to time a labor attach^ is assigned to the Labor 
Department for an extended tour of one to two years to bring him up-to-date in 
domestic and international labor matters. 

As a means of orienting general Foreign Service Officers on the labor and 
manpower aspects of domestic and international affairs, the Foreign Service 
Institute, with the cooperation of the Department of Labor, conducts a one- week 
program at least once each year. In a few cases, general Foreign Service Officers 
are assigned to the Labor Department on an extended basis to acquire broad 
exposure to domestic manpower and social programs. 

A continuing aim of the Department . of Labor is to determine in what^ways 
it can improve its training or other assistance so as to be helpful in improving 
the effectiveness of the labor attach^ program. 

Dr. Hildebrand. The Department of Labor is involved in the For- 
eign Sei-vice essentially in three ways. 

One is that I- sit on the Board of Foreign Service. Another is that 
we supply experts who sit on the Board of. Examiners, and third, we 
have coresponsibilities with the Department of State having to do 
with the labor attache program as part of the Foreign Service. It is 
to that program I would like to direct my principal remarks. 

There are less than 100 attaches or labor reporting officers today. 
This means that it is not a large component of the Foreign Service, 
as such. However^ it is an important component in terms of tlie service 
involved, beckiise of the fact that these attaches are responsible for 
reporting on labor and manpower problems and developments within 
the countries and regions to which they are assigned and for that 
reason require considerable expertise and supply information to this 
country that is of importance to our Government. 

These labor attaches are somewhat an unusual group in that they 
don’t necessarily represent university-trained people in all instances. 

In the early days of the Corps, a number of them were recruited 
directly from the trained union movement in the United States, but 
that has ceased to be possible because of the contraction in the total 
size of this group, and therefore, the inability to bring in fresh people 
at this time because the budget and other considerations do not 
permit this. 

AVe cooperate with the Department of State in the training of these 
labor attaches in various ways. One is that we will, have three to five 
middle-range Foreign Service officers detailed to us each year and 
they will spend 9 or 10 months in tlie Department of Labor learning 
the trade, so to speak ; that is the activities of the Department and all 
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of their complexity, so as to prepare them in 'their chosen field of 
specialization. . ’ , . 

We also provide a 1-Aveek seminar to the broader based group of 
Foreign Service persons. This is done in order to see that all Foi-eign 
Service officers Jit least have sortie acquaintance with labor matters, 
labor history, and labor institutions in the United States. 

In addition, on occasion, attaches are sent on a rather short-notice 
basis to receive intensive training at our hands as part of their prepara- 
tion for a position which will require labor reporting. . 

This really describes, I think adequately, the basic work the Depart- 
ment does. I should remind you that the Department of Labor is 
involved in other overseas matters such as ILO, NDP, and OECD, 
but these don’t present problems to us in terms of availability of 
personnel. ' 

That, therefore, will describe, I think, the essence of what I have', 
to say in this statement. , . 

Senator Pnm. One other question directed to Mr. Mace. I realize 
that it may be slightly sensitive. But one of the agencies that does have- 
representatives abroad is the Gent raT Intelligence Agency." 

In coordinating your statement, were you in contact with them^: 
Mr. Mace. No, sir. ' • ” • , 

Senator Pell. I wonder if they have a view about this bill ? 

Mr. Mace. I honestly don’t know. , • 

Senator Pell. As yop well know, they have a certain number of 
■people abroad. I think if 'there are any differing views on the part of 
the Central Intelligence Agency;- maybe you would make them known 
to the committee.’ ' ‘ ' ' ' ' 

If, on the other hand, they are the same as yours, we will presume 
you will have contacted them and'that that is the case: • 

Mr. Mace. Yes, sir. "■ ’ ^ 

Senator Pell. I will turn over ’ tbe proceedings to the principal 
sponsor of the bill, Senator Dominick, and I am glad to see Senator 
Javits back also. - - . . ’ ' 

Senator Dominick. Senator Javits? 

Senator Javits. I would like for you to proceed. Senator. 

Senator' Dominick. Mr. Mace, I read the letter which the Depart- 
ment sent' to Senator Yarborough. . 

I gather from your opening statement that one of the basic objec- 
tions you have is the transfer of the Foreign Service Institute to the 
Board of Trustees created under this bill. Is that correct?* 

Mr. Mace. ’ Yes, sir. ■ * • 

Senator Dominick. Tf that provision were eliminated leaving the 
Institute within the control of the Department of State, as it now is, 
would that remove your objections? ' - ’ ’ . 

Mr. Mace. It would certainly satisfy that objection.’' ‘ 
Senator Dominick. Would the State Department still have a number 
of objections to the’ biir?.M.' :L^/-.'? ‘ * . * ■ 'L ' • 

Mr. Mace. Yes.- ■ - i ‘ * 

Senator Dominick.' Those objections would be based on what, the 
language or on what you consider as theTack of need? ■ 

Mr. Mace. Lack of need. . • ‘ ; 

Senator Dominick. -Is the lack: of need restricted again to the ques- 
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tion of the promotion or the training of Foreign Service officers or 
does it involve lack of need in other agencies? If so, how do you 
know about the needs of other agencies? 

Mr. Mace. I can only speak for the Department of State with 
respect to our needs. More specifically, we find that in the last 4 fiscal 
years we have had an average of about 125 junior officer appointments 
each year. We have had in each case up to 3,000 and 4,000 applicants 
for the examination. 

So that we feel that the universities are turning out people who are 
interested in foreign affairs and who are willing to take our competi- 
tive examinations, and that the numbers far exceed now under the 
present system, without any cost to the Government, candidates who 
are fully qualified. 

Senator Dominick. Certainly, you don’t want to limit or i*estrict 
the number of people that apply, do you ? 

Mr. Mace. No. 

Senator Dominick. The interest in this, I presume, would be quite 
gratifying? 

Mr. Mace. Yes; we are gratified with the interest that has been 
maintained. 

Senator Dominick. I wmuld think under those circumstances if the 
bill were designed, as it is, to try to stimulate further interest, it 
would be welcomed by the State Department. 

Mr. Mace. Yes. 

Senator Dominick. It would give you a broader scope, reaching 
people from the various institutions around the country who have 
even more interest in this problem than they have now. 

Mr. Mace. I think that is true. 

Senator Dominick. I debated for quite a period of time as to what 
to do about the Institute. I decided that since the bill was designed 
to be all encompassing, it would be best to include the transfer pro- 
vision at least through the hearing stage. 

I have been through the Foreign Service Institute on several occa- 
sions. We are going to have some witnesses who will testify specifically 
on the Institute question before we are through. 

In general, then, you are simply saying that the bill probably has 
a good directive, but that you have enough people now. Therefore, 
you don’t see any additional need ? 

Mr. Mace. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dominick. This is of interest to me since the exhibit I 
placed in the record shows that we have a total of 42,332 U.S. citizens 
as civilian employees serving in foreign countries. This does not count 
those who live here and are in constant contact with people abroad. 
Surely you don’t say that the Institute or the State Department gives 
trainii^ to all these people ? 

Mr. Mace. No, sir. 

Senator Dominick. We have, I might say, Mr. Toner, almost 11,000 
U.S. citizens employed in foreign countries from the State Depart- 
ment. That figure includes AID and the Peace Corps. However. AID 
alone has 4,146 in that capacity. 

Mr. Toner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dominick. Do you think it is better to have these people 
employed on the basis of on-the-job training? 
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Mr. Toner. No, sir. I did not mean to convey that. 

Senator Dominick. That is certainly the implication of the bulk of 
your testimony. 

Mr. Toner. Perhaps I could expand, Senator. We do have a variety 
of training programs, both inhouse and academic which our employees 
now have access to. The point I was trying to stress is that given a 
turnover rate of roughly 400 persons a year in our offices grouping 
and an input of only 50 per year of youngsters just out of college, 
we don’t see a continuing present need of much magnitude to meet our 
current requirements. 

The 50 people who come in and the others who we recruit at mid- 
levels can be trained within our existing facilities, we believe. 

Senator Dominick. I was interested in your comment on the special 
Vietnam training program. I just returned from Vietnam, where I 
had the privilege of meeting with your AID personnel. As you know, 
until fairly recently we had very substantial trouble over there with 
regard to both management and direction of many of our AID 
personnel. 

The point I am making is that I am sure every agency would like to 
say, “We are going to set up our own training curriculum.” It has been 
the case universally since the time of Caesar. Every department wants 
to set up their own training program for their own people and 
understandably so. 

My effort here is not necessarily to try to give specific expertise but 
to develop the broad background for these employees to miderstand 
what we are trying to do overseas in the various agencies. 

It would seem to me that this is something that could be very help- 
ful, particularly in your upper management level. Do you have any 
comment on that ? 

Mr. Toner. In summary, Senator, I would try to make a point that 
most of the people that we recruit into our programs are recruited at 
the midlevel rather than junior. We try to find people who are already 
trained, who are already expert, who will serve in a specialized techni- 
cal assistance role, who may not stay with us very long, but who will 
fit in the immediate need that we have. 

Thus, when we recruit them, we try to look for people who are 
already highly qualified and thus our training programs for them 
are not as great as they would be if we were picking up the bulk of 
our employees at a more junior level. 

Senator Dominick. This wouldn’t prevent that, would it? 

Mr. Toner. No, sir. 

Senator Dominick. Referring again to the State Department 
letter, Mr. Mace, you say that the Corps could conceivably impose a 
real obstacle to open competition in the final selection of class 7 and 8 
Foreign Service officers. 

You go on to say that there is some reason to believe that the Corps 
members Avould be in a preferred position in taking the Foreign 
Service exam. 

You use the words “could conceivably” and “some reason to believe” 
and although I know this is standard phraseology used by the State 
Department on a number of occasions, what do you mean by that as 
far as the bill is concerned ? How does it give them any preferred posi- 
tion or conceivably jeopardize the class of open competition ? 
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Mr, Mace. My feeling was in reading the bill, sir, that if the, Federal 
<xovernment in effect supported the training of one of the 3,500 or 
one of the 1,500 maximum students envisaged under the program, that 
that individual would assume, and I think quite properly assume, 
that at the end of his Government education, he would have a priority 
right of some sort to enter the Foreign Service. 

Senator Dominick. But they are not all going into the Foreign 
Service by any means. 

Mr. Mace. I, mean the F oreign Service in the larger sense. 

Senator Dominick. Some of them will be going into Commerce, some 
into Agriculture, some will be going into the FAA. 

Mr. Mace. I am guilty of a little mistaken semantics. I mean the 
foreign service community, people engaged in the Government related 
to foreign affairs. 

Senator Dominick. If they have had specialized training in this, 
don't you think they would probably do better in that competition. 

]Mr. Mace. I think they might. But at the same time, the fact that 
they have done better might work to the disadvantage of the man who 
has paid his OAvn way. 

Senator Dominick. I don’t see that. If a man pays his own way 
and he is just as bright as the man who had a scholarship I don’t see 
how one would have any preference m^er the other. At least there is 
no distinction in the bill. 

Senator J avits. Senator, would you yield ? 

Senator Dominick. Yes. 

Senator J avits. I wanted to ask a question of fact. 

I would be very interested— as I am a member, like Senator Pell, 
both of this committee and the Foreign Relations, and indeed, I am 
ranking member of this committee — in the evolution of the system 
that you now use. 

How has it changed, let us say since World War I when the United 
States really became a world power ? .How are those changes related 
to the foreign policy problems of the United States? 

I think that that might be a very interesting thing because I think 
I understand what Senator Dominick is getting at. I am very sympa- 
thetic to it. He really wants to bring the Foreign Service Corps down 
to the people’s level, which is very much like* we do with our own 
services. It is part of the genius of the American military systems in 
the terms of the people it turns out as a result. It may be false in the 
Avay it is' done and we don’t want to destroy what Ave have 
accomplished. 

It is a fact that the Foreign Service officers are generally college 
graduates and you haA^e got to have been one before you can become 
a Foreign Service officer. That isn’t necessarily right. 

But I do think that perhaps if we got a little of the thinking of 
the Department as to how its system has deA^eloped and is it satis- 
factory, and I assume that that- is what this reflects, the satisfaction 
of the existing system as it relates to the Avays in Avhich these Foreign 
Service officers are fed into the stream, AAuth that information Ave 
might be very much helped. 

Also, I think Senator Dominick’s bill ought to haA^e coupled with it 
an analysis of exactly what is the interface between officers of other 
departments who have important foreign relations responsibilities, 
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labor attaches, agriculture attaches, even military attaches, and again, 
as their importance has grown, how -the Department feels. that its 
system has kept pace with that. * 

I think if ^ye Had that, we all might be in a better position to 
analyze. what is being done here. We may find that some new needs 
are highly desirable, Tvhich is the first consideration. That is rather 
my instinct more than my finding- of fact. We then could proceed 
from that to see, in collaboration with the Department, what that new 
need would be. I am sure the Secretary of State would agree with the 
present state of the world and with the egalitarian nature of -our 
society, it is not a good idea to confine the opportunities solely to the 
college graduate. 

I think, that is essentially what Senator Dominick is drmng at. 

So would vou be kind enough to submit some analysis of the thinking 
of the DeiDartment as to how the broadened responsibilities which I 
have described relate to the system, and secondly, what accommoda- 
tion the system has for a nonelite opening, or an opening for a non- 
elite American ? I 

Mr. Mace. I would be pleased to do so, sir. ‘ ’ 

(The information subsequently submitted follows :) 

Answer of Howard Mace, Deputy Director General, Foreign Service, to 
Questions Proposed by Senator Javtts 

As I understand Senator :Javits’ request, there are three interrelated question^; 
which i have attempted to summarize as follows : 

1. What changes have been made in the Foreign Service system in rela- 

tion to changes in foreign' policy problems and the proliferation of foreign 
affairs activities in Federal agencies since World War I? ^ ^ * 

2. How has the Foreign Service systemi developed, and how is it con* 

sidered to be satisfactory, in relation to the ways in which ^Foreign Service 
officers are fed into: the system? : - . i* ; . 

3. Foreign, Service officers are - generally college graduates. One of the 
ideas behind this bill is to bring the Foreign Service down to the people’s 
level. What accommodation does the system have for a non-elite opening ? 

• Each of these questions is answered separately below. 

Q. Wliat changes ' have been made in the. Foreign Service system in relation 
to changes in foreign policy problems and the proliferation of foreign affairs ac- 
tivities in Federal agencies since World War If . ' • 

A. Prior to World War I the Department of State provided reporting services 
for various departments of the Government, supplying information on commerce, 
finance, agriculture, and mining and minerads. In 1912. the Department of Com- 
merce set up a Bureau of Foreign and Domestic. Commerce to .main tain direct; 
liaison with the business community. Beginning in 1914 this.Bure.au was au- 
thorized to send commercial attaches abroad. After. World War I this authoriza- 
tion was extended to include trade commissioners located in foreign cities other . 
than capitals. The Hoch Act of 1927 established a Foreign Commerce Service in 
the Department of Commerce and gave a statutory basis to the corps of com- 
mercial attaches and trade commissioners. . ''j ' .1 

In 1930 the Department of Agriculture obtained Congressional approval to es- 
tablish a Foreign Agricultural Service. In 1935 the Department of Interior was 
authorized to assign representatives to foreign countries. These two Departments 
continued to rely principally on the Foreign Service of the State Department 
for reporting services, utilizing the small number of their own officers for more 
technical reporting. . ’ -i 

The problems arising out of the coexistence of various ‘‘foreign services” were 
apparent — duplication of effort, friction regarding responsibilities and functions, 
and some confusion in the eyes of foreign officials as to who spoke for the United 
States Government Efficient management was hindered and operating costs were 
increased. ■ ' 
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In May, 1038, President Roosevelt forwarded Reorganization Plan No. 2 to 
Congress. Aimed at reducing expenditures, increasing efficiency and eliminating 
duplication of effort, the plan provided, inter alia, for the transfer and consoli- 
dation of the Foreign Commerce Service and the Foreign Agricultural Service 
into the Foreign Service of the United States under the direction and supervi- 
sion of the Secretary of State. The plan was approved by Congress and became 
effective July 1, 1939. The officers of the two services were transferred to the 
Foreign Service and acquired status as Foreign Service officers. 

The vast growth in overseas responsibilities imposed by World War II led to 
the creation of war-time emergency agencies, such as the Office of War Informa- 
tion, the Office of Strategic Services, the Board of Economic Warfare, and the 
Foreign Economic Administration. The Foreign Service of the Department of 
State also underwent a substantial expansion in personnel, primarily through 
the Foreign Service Auxiliary. 

In 1945, by a series of Executive Orders, the functions of several of the war- 
time agencies were transferred to the Department of State and other Depart- 
ments. While the war-time staffs were reduced appreciably, some 4,000 employees 
were added to the personnel of the Department and the Foreign Service. These 
changes were accompanied by major reorganizations within the Department. 

For several years thereafter the great majority of Federal employees engaged 
in foreign affairs activities was under the direction of the Secretary of State, 
By 1954, however, the United States Information Agency had been established 
as a separate .agency and the Foreign Agricultural Service had been re-established 
as a separate organization within the Department of Agriculture, The projection 
of the United States into the role of leadership among free nations following 
World War II, the rapid emergence of independent countries needing assistance 
in multiple forms and the exploding expansions in technology, travel and com<- 
munications among peoples have all combined to cause an unprecedented pro- 
liferation of foreign affairs programs and activities involving, at present, 25 or 
more Federal Departments and agencies. 

Niunerous steps have been taken over the years by the Congress or by the 
Executive Branch to effect changes in the Foreign Service system and its ad- 
ministration in relation to the changes in foreign affairs problems and activities. 
The more significant of these are identified below. 

The Rogers Act was passed in May, 1924. This Act served as the basis for 
establishing the Foreign Service as a merit system. It included provisions for 
merging the diplomatic and consular services into a unified Foreign Service of 
the United States, a retirement system, inuproved salary scales with graded 
classes, authority for representation allowances, improved travel allowances, 
home leave in the United States, payment of home-leave travel expenses for 
officers and families, assignment of Foreign Service officers to the United States 
for up to four years without loss of salary, and appointment by examination. 

An implementing Executive Order issued in June 1924, established a Foreign 
Service Personnel Board, to be chaired by the Under Secretary of State, with 
responsibility for making important personnel dedisions affecting Foreign Serv- 
ice officers, including promotion, assignment and disciplinary action. The Order 
also established a Board of Examiners to administer written and oral examina- 
tions for entry into the Service, and a Foreign Service SchcM>l to function under 
a Foreign Service School Board, which was to include the Under Secretary of 
State. 

The Moses-Linthicum, Act of 1931 amended the Rogers Act of 1924 to redefine 
the duties and composition of tbe Board of Foreign Service Personnel which had 
been established previously by Executive Order, and to provide other changes in 
authorities for administration of the Service. The Act also established graded 
clasps for clerical personnel with greatly improved salaries for clerical and 
foreign national employees. Salary scales for Foreign Service officers were also 
improved by the provision for periodic in-class increases. Other benefits in- 
cluded authorization for payment of post allowances to offset additional living 
costs at posts abroad, provisions for annual and sick leave and more liberal 
retirement benefits. 

Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1939, transferred the Foreign Commerce Service 
and the Foreign Agricultural Service into the Foreign Service of the United 
States under the sui)ervision and direction of the Secretary of Stata 

The Bloom Bill of May 3, 1945, provided improved grades and salaries for ad- 
ministrative, fiscal and clerical personnel to facilitate the recruitment of experi- 
enced administrative personnel outside of the FSO Corps, and to provide a 
broader field for advancement from the lower grades. This bill established the 
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basis for the Foreign Service Staff Corps, which was created under the Forei^ 
Service Act of 1946. Other provisions included authority for the Secretary to 
assign employees of the Department and other agencies to temporary duty in the 
Foreign Service with reemployment rights to their agencies, and to assign For- 
eign Service officers to other agencies for up to three years. The Departments of 
Commerce and Agriculture were accorded statutory representation on the Board 
of Foreign Service Personnel, and some of the limitations' on administration of 
the Service imposed bv the Moses-Linthicum Act of 1931 were removed. 

The Manpower Act of 1946 authorized the appointment of up to 250 Foreign 
Service officers above the examination-entry class in order to augment the ranks 
of the FSO Corps which had been depleted as a result of the cessation of re- 
cruitment of junior Foreign Service officers during World War II. 

The Foreign Service Act of 1946 consolidated and strengthened provisions of 
earlier laws providing for a career service based on merit and added other provi- 
sions concerning conditions of service and administration of the system. It 
created the Foreign Service Staff Corps to provide a career service for clerical, 
administrative and technical personnel and a Foreign Service Reserve officer 
category to meet staffing re<iuirements for temporary or limited periods which 
could not be met through the available supply and skills of the Foreign Service 
Officer Corps. Provisions for competitive appointment to the career service 
through entry at the bottom were strengthened, and provisions for career ap- 
pointment above the entrance level were liberalized to some degree. The featore 
of forced attrition was added through provision for promotion-up or selection- 
out of Foreign Service officers. Improvements in salary scales, retirement bene- 
fits, travel, allowances and leave were included. The Foreign Service Institute 
was established to meet the need for continuousi programs of in-service training 
for employees of the Department, the Foreign Service and other Federal agen- 
cies engaged in foreign affairs activities. Administration of the Service was 
strengthened through establishment of the position of Director General of the 
Foreign Service and through expansion of the inter-agency membership on the 
Board of the Foreign Service and the Board of Examiners for the Foreign 
Service. 

In 1949 a major reorganization of the Department was carried out in connec- 
tion with some of the recommendations of the Hoover Commission. The reorgani- 
zation included the establishment of a single Office of Personnel covering both 
the Department and the Foreign Service. 

A reorganization of the Office of Personnel in 1953 combined most of the De- 
partmental and Foreign Service personneil programs under a functional pattern 
of organization, and personnel operations and procedures were modernized. 

As a result of the Wriston Committee recommendations of 1954, a large-scale 
integration program was carried out, resulting in the appointment of approxi- 
mately 1200 Civil Service, Foreign Service Reserve and Foreign Service Staff 
officers as Foreign Service officers over a three-year period. Junior officer ap- 
pointments were also increased substantially, an improved inventory system was 
installed, a formal career development program was established for the projec- 
tion of assignments and career counselling of Foreign Service officers, and the 
training program was increased substantially. 

Legislation was passed in 1968 to provide a career service for the Foreign 
Service personnel of U SIA. 

The Deputy Under Secretary for Administration, Mr. Macomber, in an address 
to employees* of the Department of State on January 14, 1970 entitled Manage- 
ment Strategy: a Program -for the 70' s, discussed plans to effect further improve- 
ments in the personnel policies and programs and the general management of 
the Department under existing legislative authorities. 

Various organizational arrangements have been used to facilitate the co- 
ordination of foreign affairs interests and activities among Federal agencies. 
Presidents Kennedy, Johnson and Nixon have issued directives to clearly place 
responsibility for coordination of foreign affairs activities with the Secretary 
of State in Washington and with U.S. ambassadors abroad. 

Q, Bow has the Foreign Service system developed, and how is it considered 
satisfactory, in relation to the toays in which Foreign Service oncers are fed 
into the system? 

A. Efforts were made to provide for appointment to the consular service by 
merit on the basis of examination as early as 1895 through Executive Order. 
In 1909 an Executive Order extended to the diplomatic service the provisions 
for merit appointment which had been provided earlier for the consular service. 
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These efforts were not fully effective or lasting, however, with changes of Ad- 
ministrations. It was not until the Rogers Act was passed in 1924 that entrance- 
level appointments ito the Foreign Service were required by law to be made on 
merit, without political considerations, on the basis of a written examination. 
The Rogers Act also included provisions for employees of the Department of 
State to be transferred to the career Foreign Service at any class level. 

Provisions of the Foreign Service Act of 1946 further strengthened the re- 
quirements for competitive selection and appointment of junior Foreign Service 
officers and established the Foreign Service Staff as a career category supple- 
menting the Foreign Service Officer Corps. The establishment of the Foreign 
Service Reserve officer category provided further flexibility in meeting tempo- 
rary or limited staffing requirements. 

Major expansions in the size of the career Foreign Service Officer Corps have 
been achieved, when such expansions were necessary, through provisions for 
lateral entry appointment at classes above the examination entrance levels. 
While the authority for lateral entry appointment was restricted for many years, 
there have been no numerical limitations on this authority since the completion 
of the Wriston Program. 

The provisions for normal entry into the career service through written and 
oral examination, for lateral entry appointment at any class above examination- 
entry levels, and the authorities for Foreign Service Staff and Foreign Service 
Reserve appointments, including the new authorities for unlimited Foreign 
Service Reserve officer appointments included in PL 90-494, maintain continuing 
support for the merit principle in career appointments, while providing ample 
flexibility and authority for non-career appointments when needed. There is 
also sufficient flexibility under present appointment authorities to permit the 
Department to alter its policies regarding the utilization and size of one per- 
sonnenl category in relation to another, as the needs of the Service may change 
from time to time. 

These are the features of the system which we consider satisfactory and 
desirable. 

Q. Foreign Service oncers are generally college graduates. One of the ideas 
’behind this bill is to bring the Foreign Service dotvn to the people's level. What 
accommodation does the system have for a non-elite opening? 

A. It is true that a large majority of Foreign Service officers are college 
graduates. The same is true of the officer-level personnel of most Federal agen- 
cies and of most private industry organizations today. The demand for coillege 
educated personnel has grown rapidly throughout the country as the percentage 
of our population with college degrees has increased. 

Even so, there has never been a specific requirement for a college degree for 
appointment as a Foreign Service officer, Foreign Service Staff officer or Foreign 
Service Reserve officer. Any person who meets the citizenship and other require- 
ments and who can pass the written and oral examinations can be appointed as 
a Foreign Service officer. Our records indicate that a small number of persons 
without a college degree have been appointed as Foreign 'Service officers in the 
past three years. 

Under the authority for lateral entry appointment above the examination- 
entry levels, larger numbers of officers without col, lege degrees have received 
apr)ointments as Foreign Service officers. This has been true, particularly, during 
large-scale lateral entry programs such as the Wriston Program beginning in 

The major reason for the small numbers of officers entering without college 
degrees in recent years, aside from the basic need for well-educated, highly- 
inteUigent officers, is the fact that the nature of the written examination is such 
that anyone who has been out of scliool for two or three years is not likely to 
score as well as a person who is still in school or a person who has graduated 
recently. Because of the increasing need for greater specialization within the 
Foreign Service Officer Corps, we have initiated action to revise the written ex- 
amination to place more emphasis on general intelligence and knowledge and 
less on specific textbook knowledge. In this way we will be able to attract and 
appoint a larger percentage of appointees who have completed a few years of 
pertinent and valuable experience, but who, today, would have diflficuity with 
the written examination. 

Senator Dominick. Mr. Mace, you refer from time to time to train- 
ing programs that the State Department has been able to conduct. In 
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how many areas do you have preemployment categories? Do you have" 
any preemploynient training? ’ , . i- 9 

Mr. Mace. You are speaking of people we are proposing to liire^ 

Senator Dominick. Yes. ^ i x • • 

Mr. Mace. We have no programs at our expense for the pretraining 

of potential employees. . 1 1 

Senator Dominick. That is my understanding too. Would not pre- 
employment training be of some assistance ? ' . 

Mr. Mace. I think, sir, I don’t believe we have any legislative au- 
thority at the present time to engage in any preemployment training. 

Senator Dominick. That is what I thought. 

Is my understanding correct that the State Department at the 
present time, in respect to Foreign Service officers, can send them to 
colleges or universities for upgrading ? 

Mr. Mace. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dominick. Does that authority extend to other agencies ot 

Government? .... 

Mr. Mace. I believe it does now ; yes, sir. I think in the last few 
years there has been legislation authorizing practically all Govern- 
ment agencies to send their employees to universities for training. 

Senator Dominick. How many other agencies in fact utilize this 
opportunity ? Do you.know ? . - 

Mr, IVIace. I know that AID does, USIA does, Labor does, Com- 
merce does. I think a great many agencies do, sir. 

Senator Dominick- Those are paid for out of the budget of the 
respective agencies, not by State ? 

Mr. Mace. That is right, . _ 

Senator Dominick. In 1961, the incoming Kennedy administration 
created two separate advisory bodies, the President’s Advisory Panel 
on the National Academy of Foreign Affairs under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Perkins, and the Committee on Foreign Affairs Personnel, 
chaired by former Secretary of State, Mr. Herter. 

Both groups concluded*^ that the Foreign Service Institute was 
parochial, excessively concerned with State l^^partment operations, 
and inadequate in providing in-service training. 

Specifically, what has been done to correct those problems since 
that time? This I think bears a little bit on what Senator Javits was 
sa^dng as to what changes had been made. 

'MrrMACE. I Avas not here at the time that you are talking about. 
I Avas abroad during the activities of the committee appointed by 
President Kennedy. 

I Avould say, and I believe you would affirm this, sir, that the For- 
eign Service Institute now first of all enjoys excellent physical facil- 
ities. They have a A^ery fine plant in which the Institute is located. 

I think that the quality of the staff of the Foreign Service Institute 
in terms of educational background of its staff and their capabilities 
has been enhanced considerably since those committee reports have 
been made. 

At the present time we don’t have a director of the Foreign Service 
Institute Avith the retirement of Ambassador Hart Avho Avas the last 
director. I think Ambassador Hart and before him. Ambassador 
Allen, brought a neAv and distinguished leadership to the Foreign 
Service Institute that had not been present in earlier years. 
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I trust that we will be able to appoint a highly qualified individual 
to direct the Foreign Service Institute. As a matter of fact, the Under 
Secretai^ has appointed a committee to look into the question of 
appointing the properly qualified educator to head the Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute, 

I think that the Foreign Service Institute during the past few years 
has improved its capability of meeting the in-service training needs of 
our personnel and those of approximately 30 agencies who do at the 
present time send students to Foreign Service Institute. 

I think particularly our program of economic training has gone 
quite a ways in meeting the needs of upgrading the quality of our 
economic commercial officers, and we have done that jointly with the 
Department of Commerce. I have had a statement with them fairly 
recently in which I think it is fair to conclude that both they and our 
economic officers in the Department are satisfied with the quality of 
that particular type of training. 

Senator Dominick. We v/ill have Mr. Hart and Mr. Allen as wit- 
nesses later on. I look forward to their testimony. 

The Department’s letter of comments states you have about 8,000 
employees and family members per year from other Government 
agencies which receive training and instruction from the Foreign 
Service Institute. Doesn’t most of that consist, however, of language 
instruction and basic briefings regarding the country of their 
assignment ? 

Mr. M.VCE. A majority of it does; yes, sir. I have a breakdown of 
the types of training and the number of students. 

Senator Dominick. I think this would be helpful to put that in the 
record at this point. 

Senator Pell. Without objection, it will be placed in the record at 
this point. 

(The information subsequently supplied follows :) 

COURSE ENROLLMENTS AT FOREIGN SERVICE INSTITUTE. FISCAL YEAR 1969 


Number Percent 


By location ; 

Foreign Service Institute, Washington 6, 642 

Overseas 6136 

Universities ' 89 

Armed Forces colleges. 48 

Other (Extension Training, Correspondence Courses, etc)._ 2, 200 


Total 

By school: 

Senior seminar 

National interdepartmental seminar. 

Academic Relations and ETD 

Professional studies 

Area and country studies 

Vietnam training center 

Language studies 


15, 115 


24 
216 
2, 044 
3, 629 
1,087 
398 J 
7,717 


Total 


15,115 


44 

56 


51 
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State 

AID 

USIA 

Defense 

Other 

Totat 

By agency:! 

Senior seminar 

12 

1 

3 

5 

3 

24 

NIS 

56 

30 

14 

116 ... 


216 

Academic relations 

2,025 


3 .. 


16 

2,044 

Professional studies 

2,747 

153 

215 

112 

402 

3,629 

Area and country studies 

279 

442 

129 

128 

109 

1,087 

VTC 

57 

220 

40 

81 ... 


398 

Language studies 

3, 883 

1,842 

851 

704 

437 

7,717 

Total 

9,059 

2,688 

1,255 

1, 146 

967 

2 15, 115 

Percent 

(59.9) 

(17.8) 

(8.3) 

(7.6) 

(6.4).. 




Number Percent 


Direct vs. sponsored : 

FSI— Direct training 12,778 

FSI — Sponsored training-. 2,337 



Total. 


15,115 


Full time vs. part time: 

Full time 8 

Part time 


5,350 

9,765 


(35.4) 

(64.6) 


Total. 


15,115 


127 departments and Independent agencies, or offices of the executive branch, plus limited enrollments from 6 other 
ind^endent agencies and offices. 

2 The total of 15,115 includes some overlap in the case of students taking a sequence of courses. An approximate total 
in terms of separate individual students is in excess of 13,600. 

8 Includes 455 full-time State Department employees assigned for 12 weeks or longer, and whose salaries are carried 
by the Institute. 

Departments and Agencies That Use FSI Training Facilities, 

Fiscal Xear 1969 
Executive Ofiice of the President: 

The White House 
fCentral Intelligence Agency 

Legislative Branch: 
iCongressional 
General Accounting Office 

Executive Departments : 

Department of State : 

Agency for International Development 
Peace Corps 

U.S. Missions to International Organizations 
Department of the Treasury : Internal Revenue Service 
Defense Agencies 
Department of Justice 
Post Office Department 
Department of the Interior 
Department of Agriculture 
Department of Commerce 
Department of Labor 

Department of Health, Education and Welfare 

Department of Housing and Urban Development 

Department of Transportation : Federal Aviation Administration 

Independent Offices and Establishments: 

Atomic Energy CorL..jission 
Federal Reserve System 

iNational Aeronautics and Space Administration 
National Science Foundation 
U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
,U.S. Information Agency 

Senator Dominick, Do you have any idea of cost per enrollee at 

FSI? 
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Mr. Mace. I don’t have that with me. I know their annual budget 
runs roughly $10 million a year, of which a substantial portion, I 
believe about one-third, comes from the appropriations of other agen- 
cies who ^nd their students to the Foreign Service Institute. 

I don’t know that I can get figures for (3l the different types, but the 
maj or categories I can certainly provide. 

(The information subsequently supplied follows :) 

Statistics on Foreign Service Institute 
Foreign Service Institute total enrollments for Fiscal Year 1969 were 15,115. 
The total instructional costs of the Foreign Service Institute for Fiscal Year 1969 
amounted to $6,400,000. Because of the diversity of courses offered, an overall 
average unit cost per student would not be meaningful. Courses run from 
2^ days to 44 weeks. Costs for various courses are reflected on the attached sheet. 

Foreign Service Institutey Department of StatCy published tuition rates for 


fiscal pear 1970 
instruction 

Intensive world language ($89.27 per week) : ^ 

1 week $106. 00 

4 weeks 373. 00 

8 weeks 730. 00 

12 weeks 1, 086. 00 

16 weeks 1, 443. 00 

20 weeks 1, 799. 00 

Hard language ($91.98 per week) : ® 

1 week 109. 00 

8 weeks '^53. oo 

I2 weeks 1> 121. 00 

24 weeks 2, 225. 00 

32 weeks 2, 960. 00 

,44 weeks ^ 

Eariy morning class (per semester) 312.00 

AVorld language for dependents 357. 00 

Hard language for dependents 789. 00 

Language proficiency testing : 

Speaking and reading 17. 00 

Speaking only 12. 00 

Tutorial language (world and hard) (per scheduled hour) 7. 50 

Senior seminar 6, 800. 00 

School of professional studies : 

Administrative training: 

General Services Operations (3 weeks) 389.00 

Administrative operations and management (14 weeks) 1, 814. 00 

Consular training : consular operations (2 weeks) 389. 00 

Economic and commercial training : 

Advanced economic review (5 weeks) 598. 00 

Foreign Service economic studies (22 weeks) 2, 631. 00 

Economics and modern diplomacy (2 weeks) 239. 00 

Basic economic review (3 weeks) 359. 00 

Political training : 

(Science, technology, and foreign affairs (1 week) 287. 00 

Computers and foreign affairs (1 week) 287. 00 

Communism and other contemporary forms of extremism (1 

week) 287. 00 

Theories of international relations (1 week) — 287.00 

International law (1 week) — 287.00 

Contemporary political analysis (1 week) 287. 00 

Domestic and international labor affairs (1 week) 287. 00 

Population problems (1 week) : 287. 00 


1 Tuition costs are based on the regular weekly scheduled hours of instruction less a 
factor for official holidays occurring during the year. The cost of testing ($17— which Is 
mandatory for all full-time students) is included in the weekly rates listed in the above 
examples. Participating agencies will be charged for the number of weeks for which a 
student is actually enrolled, , 

a All hard language students enrolled for 24 weeks or longer are required to take 4 
hours per week of Advanced Area Training. The additional charge (not included in above 
rates) for such training is as follows : 24 weeks — $325 ; 32 weeks — $434 ; 44 weeks — $597. 
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School of professional studies — Continued 

Executive development: Executive studies (1 week) 

Junior officer training: . . 

iBasic officer (6 weeks) — 

Foreign affairs management seminar (2 weeks) — i 

Communication skills : . . 

Effective writing, (12 hours) — - — 

Effective speaking ‘ ( 24 hours ) — 

. Clerical training : 

r Stenography (30 hours) r- 

Typewriting (30 hours) — ; — — — 

Basic communications (30 hours) 

Advanced secretarial practices and procedures (20 hours) 

Typewriting for drafting officers (10 hours) 

• Foreign Service secretarial training (20 hours)- — — 

Orientation : General Foreign Service orientation (2 weeks)—— 

iWives’ seminar (40 hours) 

Center for Area and Country Studies : 

Area studies (3 weeks) — 

Area studies (2 weeks)— — : 


$293. 00 

439. 00 
146,00- 

11. 00 
23. 00 

102.00 
102. 00 
’ 102. 00 
68. 00 
34. 00 
68.00 
101 , 00 
131. 00 


471. 00 
314. 00 


Note. — A ll hard language students enrolled for 24 weeks or longer as required to take 4 , 
hours per week of Advanced Area Training and are charged on a weekly basis. concurrent 
with their study of language instruction. Sample tuition rates are as follows : ' ^ 

24 weeks 

32 weeks — 

44 weeks 


A tuition rate is charged for all programs offered by the Institute. Tuition for 
programs not listed above may be obtained by calling DU 3-5316. 

Questions regarding tuition rates should be addressed to: Foreign Service In- 
stitute, Department of State, Washington, D.C. 20520, Attention : Budget Office, 
Telephone : DU 3-5316. 

Senator Dominick. You have also objected to what you call lack of 
flexibility, because the bill requires that 1 year during every 5 must be 
spent by the employee in the United States. ' 

At the present time, the Foreign Service Act requires that they 
spend 3 out of every 15 years in the United States. You say this 
restricts flexibility. 

Mr. Mace. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dominick. Actually, under that circumstance, the general 
tour overseas is 4 years anyhow, isn’t it? 

Mr. Mace. Yes. It is broken by home leave in between, within the 
middle of the period. 

(Senator Dominick. Three out of 15 is one for five. So there isn’t 
very much difference. 

Mr. Mace. I think the point is that the present legal requirement 
is that an officer must serve during his first 15 years of service 3 years 
in the continental United States. What we try to do is to make that one 
blocK of 3 years rather than bringing him back more frequently than 
that because it is very expensive to transfer a man and his family at 
frequent intervals. 

Senator Dominick. The average tour abroad, however, is about 4 
years. Does this mean that you keep a person overseas 12 years ? 

Mr. Mace. I don’t think it is quite that high. It runs somewhere 
around 2Y to 30 months, as the average. Of course, our average has been 
upset quite dramatically in the last few years with the reductions that 
we have suffered. 

Senator Pell. It occurs to me that what we are groping with here is 
almost a philosophical question as to whether the interest of the United 
States is advanced by having the people entering the Foreign Service 
already schooled on U.S. objectives abroad, or whether it is better 
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to sacrifice that and concentrate on entrants with as completely diverse 
a spread as possible. 

This a question on which there can be honest disagreement. I still try 
and stay in touch with the thinking of the Foreign Service, and one of 
the problems the young Foreign Service officer faces is that they come 
in rather excitedly and then very often discover that their initial job 
is really not up to their training, their capacity, or their expectations. 
They had thought that everyone has an attache case when he enters. 

I think it is a very wrong kind of concept. I don’t think people 
go into the clergy with the idea of becoming a bishop. I think the 
Foreign Service would be much healthier if the young men came in 
because they believe in a life of service, a life of travel and entered 
for that reason rather than setting their sights too high and then they 
find they are getting disappointed. 

The result is, that today, in the early stages of the Foreign Service, 
we are losing the best young men from boredom ; the best young men 
who are efficient leave while we keep the broad middle spectrum. I think 
our objective should be that while we continue to lose the bottom por- 
tion, to try and keep that top portion. 

I look at the classes when I joined the Service and the fellows with 
perhaps the most imagination are not those who have stuck with the 
Service with a resultant loss to our national interest. These are just 
general observations. 

Mr. Mace. I think in general I would agree with your 'comment. 
Senator. 

I think that we should and we are in the process of making some 
changes which we hope will lessen that trend. 

Senator Pell. I read Ambassador McComber’s speech carefully and 
congratulated him on it. As you know, there has been thought of a 
commission to study this whole problem and it is almost time for 
it. I hope this is not just a means of forestalling that. I think all the 
changes that are needed to be made can be made within the Foreign 
Service utilizing the present legislation. One of the great problems you 
face is you haven’t taken full advantage of the existing legislation. 

The original War Manpower Act of 1946 gave you complete flexi- 
bility. I think probably what Senator Dominick is seeking to accom- 
plish here would not be a problem if the full authority under the 
legislation had been exercised by the Department. 

Thank you. 

Senator Dominick. Mr. Mace, do you have any statistics showing 
how newly recruited Foreign Service officers stand on any national 
scale, such as the College Board Exams or the Graduate Eecord Exams 
or anything of that kind ? 

Mr. Mace. No, sir; I don’t have that. I believe I can provide data 
which can relate to that. 

^ Senator Pell. As a matter of observation, the standard is fantas- 
tically high. 

Senator Dominick. If we can get this data, I think it would be 
helpful to give us some idea of the comparability. 

Mr. Mace. Yes. 

Senator Piux. I agree. 
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(The information subsequently supplied follows :) 

Foreign Service Examination vs. Graduate Record Examination 

We think that we can be helpful to the Senator on this point. A recent study 
conducted by the Educational Testing Service at Princeton, New Jersey made a 
comparison between the Foreign Service Examination and the Graduate Record 
Examination. This was done, essentially, by including identical questions in both 
examinations for Foreign Service officer candidates in the group studied. The 
relative position of the FSO candidates on the GRE Vot'bdl was 591, as com- 
pared to a national average of 518. The relative Quantitative score for Foreign 
Service officer applicants on the GRE was 534, as compared to a national average 
of 527. 

The conclusion of the Educational Testing Service investigators is that the 
evidence indicates that “the mean level of performance of Foreign Service officer 
candidates is higher than that of GRE National Program candidates.” 

Senator Dominick. Again, I don’t know whether you have this. But 
if you have, I think it would be helpful — a comparison of how the 
incoming Foreign Service officers compare with other groups entering 
Government service, or similar professions in the private sector. 

Mr. Mace. No, sir, I don’t. Do you mean comparison with respect to 
intelligence and numbers of degrees ? 

Senator Dominick. I was thinking in terms of relative ranges, the 
degree level which they have attained prior to entering the service, and 
this kind of thing. 

Mr. Mace. Compared say with junior attorneys being employed ? 

Senator Dominick. Yes, if jo\x have an attorney coming in for ex- 
ample, how does he compare with people who are going into an inter- 
national firm. I don’t know whether you have any records of that kind. 
You might take a look. 

Mr. Mace. All right. I know we have done some work on that with 
the Department of Labor earlier in the past year. I think I can provide 
some data. 

(The information subsequently supplied follows :) 

EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT PRIOR TO ENTRY ON DUTY-FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS AND COMPARABLE 

GOVERNMENT APPOINTEES 


Category 

Fiscal years considered. 
Program 

Total intake considered. 


CSC 

1965-68 

Management 

intern 

1,530 


USIA Department of 
State 

1967-69 1966-69 

Junior officer Junior officer 

125 609 


Level achieved by percent: 

^a) No degree 

(b) Bachelor's degree 

(c) Masters 

(d) Ph. D 

Percent with bachelors or better.. 
Percent with masters or better.. . 


1,0 
76 6 
26.9 
,5 
99.0 
27.4 


54.4 

44.8 

.8 

100.0 

45.6 


0 . 2 
44.5 
53.8 
1.5 
99. a 
55. a 


We have no comparative figures for similar professions in the private sector. 

Senator Dominick. As to the 1-day written exam which has been 
instituted, does this show any trends in scores, for example, as to the 
ability of the Foreign Service officers which you have been recruiting ? 

Mr. Mace. A 1-day written exam has been given since 1946, with 
legislation that was passed then, which is our basic legislation of the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946, which established the present basic con- 

43-554 — to 6 
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cepts of both the written and oral examinations. They have been given 
with few exceptions annually. 

What that examination attempts to do is to in effect test the general 
intelligence of the candidate and it is followed by an oral examination, 
which is more directly designed to determine aptitude and experience 
capablity of performing duties of the Foreign Service officer. So it is 
a two-part examination, a written and an oral. 

At the present time. Senator, it has three options: one for the field 
of political science, one for economic and commercial training, and one 
for administrative management training. 

Senator Domixick. I wonder, to use the colloquial expression, if 
you could give us any statistics on the dropout rate over the past 10 or 
15 years of the F oreign Service officers ? 

Mr. Mace. Y ou said dropout, you mean voluntary ? 

Senator Dominick. Yes. 

Mr. Mace. Yes, sir, lean. 

Senator Dominick. Both voluntary and involuntary. 

Mr. Mace. I will be glad to provide that. We have done some analy- 
sis of that. We find that our dropout rate compares most favorably 
with other GoA^ernment agencies. In other words, we have a relatively 
low dropout rate. 

Senator Dominick. I am glad to hear that. I think it would be 
helpful if you could give us those figures. 

Mr. Mace. Yes j sir. 

(The information subsequently supplied follows:) 


Attrition rates for Foreign Service oncers over the past 10 fiscal years 
[Includes voluntary and involuntary separations] 


Fiscal year : 

1960 

1961 — 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 — 

1968 

1969 ___ 


Percent 

- 3 . 44 
_ 4.38 

- 8 . 04 
_ 4.46 

- 4 . 05 
_ 6.95 
_ 7.41 
_ 5 . 91 
- 7.03 

- 8.19 


Note : Bureau of Labor Statistics attrition formula used to determine attrition rates. 


Senator Dominick. One of the misunderstandings concerning my 
bill which has been brought to my attention is the idea it is designed 
only to take care of employees wjfio are going to be serving overseas. 
Actually, it is also designed to cover citizens who are working within 
the United States but who are in really pretty constant touch with 
people overseas. 

Do you have any list of those people and who they are? 

Mr. Mace. In the United States ? 

Senator Dominick. Yes. 

Mr. IVIage. No, sir, I don’t. It could be obtained from the agencies 
that are engaged in the field. 

Senator Dominick. We will have to gather that data from each 
respective agency, then ? 

Mr. Mace. Do I have a list of the agencies ? 
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.‘Senator Dominick. No, I said, would you have to gather them front 

the respective agencies? , ^ .t 

Mr. Mace. I would lie wdlling to undertake to get them for you, sir. 
Senator Dominick. If you will, I think this i,^uld be helpiul.. 1 
have a feeling it is going to be quite a massive number of ^ple. 

Mr Mace. Yes, I think we would have to agree upon the tenns of 
references of what we mean 'by people engaged m foreign affairs, i 
wouldn’t think you would assume for example you would want all the 
people in the Pentagon who are related to military operations abroad, 
but on the other band, I am sure you would w’ant to include parts of 
the Department of Labor, AID, Department of Commerce, UbfA and 

others. 

Senator Dominick. Yes. ^ i t * n- 

Senator Pell. By others, do you mean the Central Intelligence 

"^^r^WcE. Yes, sir. I think they should be included. 

Senator Dominick. With all due respect, I wonder if we wouldn t 
iret into pretty sensitive ground on that, Mr. Cha,irman. I am mclined 
to think if we didn’t get into the CIA, we would be better off on this 

^^SaltoJ P^!^^]5a^e^t'could be given to us on a clarified basis. 

Senator Dominick. That would be all right with me. I serve on that 
subcommittee of the Armed Services Committee. 

(The information subsequently supplied follows:) 

Departmental Agencies Administering Foreign Programs 

Owing to tihe nature and scope of the request and to the limitation of tu«e. the 
following list of Departments and Agencies administering foreign affairs p^ 
grams should not necessarily be considered complete. For the same ® 

numbers of positions, while generally indicative of substantial :^reign affairs 
activities, include professional, sub-professional, and clerical positions. 

Executive Office of the President: 

Office of Science and Technology — , S 

Office of the Special Representative for Trade Negotiations 

Executive Departments: 

Department of State ’ 

Agency for International Development 

. Total 

Treasury Department : , * ^ ^ 

Assistant Secretary (International Affairs) 

Bureau of Customs ^ 

Internal Revenue Service 

Total 

Interior Department : Bureau of Commercial Fisheries ^ 

Agriculture Department : 

Foreign Agricultural Service 

International Agricultural Development Service ibO 

International Organizations Staff — ^ 

Total — 'h014: 
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Executive Departments — Continued 
Commerce Department : 

Assistant Secretary for Domestic and International Business : 

Bureau of International Commerce 881 

Office of Foreign Commercial Services 3; 

Bureau of Standards: Office of International Relations 3 

Patent Office: Office of International Patent and Trademark 

Affairs 9. 

U.S. Travel Service 74 


Total 1^013 


Labor Department : Assistant Secretary for International Labor 
Affairs 474 


Department of Housing and Urban Development : Office of Interna- 
tional Affairs 25- 


Department of Transportation : 

Assistant Secretary for International Affairs and Special 

Programs 

U.S. Coast Guard: Office of Public and International Affairs. 
Federal Aviation Agency : Assistant Administrtaor for Interna- 
tional Aviation Affairs 

Federal Highway Administration : Bureau of Public RoadsZZ.Z 


Total 142 


Department of Health, Education, and Welfare : 

Office of the Secretary H 

Office of Education 473 

Social Security Administration I 392 

Social and Rehabilitation Service 19 

Public Health Service 544 

Total 084 


Justice Department lO- 


Independent agencies and commissions : 

U.S. Information Agency 3 433 

Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 245 

Atomic Energy Commission : 

Assistant General Manager for International Activities 77 

Office of Safeguards and Material Management 5 


Total 32 


Civil Aeronautics Board : Bureau of International Affairs 30 

Export-Import Bank 295 


Federal Home Loan Bank Board: Office of International Home 


Finance 3 

Federal Maritime Commission: Office of International Affairs and 

Relations 4 

Federal Reserve System : Division of International Finance ZZZ.Z 53 

Foreign Claims Settlement Commission 39 

National Aeronautics and Space Administration : Assistant Adminis- 
trator for International Affairs 28 

National Science Foundation : Office of International Science 

Activities 22 

Smithsonian Institution: International Exchange Service 16 

U.S. Tariff Commission 2.56 


the reporter 
asking so I 


Mr. Mace. In this connection, Senator, may I ask that 
give to me the sort of thing that Senator Dominick was 
have the full flavor of the thrust of his questions and yours 


53 

6 

72“ 

11 
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Senator Dominick. Correct. With respect to my question, I am talk- 
ing about those who work in administering international affairs pro- 
, grams in their department or have contact on a regular basis with 
citizens of other countries in person or by way of communication. 

Mr. Mace. Eight. 

Senator Pell. You will receive a copy of the rough draft of the 
testimony tomorrow and you can clean up any tiny grammatical errors 
or even more substantive errors, in fact. 

Mr. Mace. Thank you. 

Senator Dominick. One further question as a matter of information. 

As of December 1969, there were 179,221 noncitizens who were 
•employees of our Government in U-S. territories and foreign countries. 

Do we give them any specific educational programs, or are they 
limited to on-the-job training? 

Mr. Mace. To my knowledge, it is almost exclusively on-the-job 
training. 

Senator Dominick. Thank you very much. . 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Our next witness is Dr. George Grassmuck, Special Assistant to 
the Secretary for International Affairs, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 

STATEMENT OF DR. GEORGE GRASSMUCK, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO 

THE SECRETARY FOR INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT 

OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 

Dr. Grassmuck. I do, Mr. Chairman. I have submitted it. I believe 
that you have copies there. It is a rather extensive statement. I could 
isummarize it, if you choose. 

Senator Pell. Certainly. It will be inserted in the record in full. If 
jou care to summarize it, please do so. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Grassmuck follows:) 

Prepared Statement of Dr. George Grassmuck, Special Assistant to the 

Secretary for International Affairs, Department of Health, Education, 

AND Welfare 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to have the opportunity to appear before your 
Committee today and to offer any information I can concerning Senate bill 939. 

As one who taught on college campuses and labored as an academic adminis- 
trator and consultant in the field of international affairs, and whose chief con- 
cern now is the international aspects of the programs of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, I am interested in this proposal, the work be- 
hind it, and the objectives it is intended to achieve. 

While our Department is a domestic agency by intent, statute, and action, 
certainly, some international work has developed upon it. Of environmental 
necessity this work is expanding, and there is need to assign Department pro- 
fessionals to more international tasks. 

It follows that the Department considers and conducts these operations only 
as extensions of its efforts to meet domestic responsibilities, and that it defers to 
the Department of State and the Agency for International Development on 
matters of external policy. Likewise, the position of Health, Education, and 
Welfare on this measure is that of deferring to the Department of State and its 
comment. 

If I may, Mr. Chairman, I should like to describe some of the activities of 
DHEW which extend beyond the Umits o-f the United States. While many of 
them are known to the Members of the Congress, and each of them is thoroughly 
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exammed by that Congressional body which has the assigned authority and 
jurisdiction to do so and to determine its merit, the total of these bits and pieces 
is not readily apparent. 

At present we estimate that about 1,000 DHEW employees work principally 
with international activities. This is about one percent of the total staff. The 
number is not exact, because it is subject to constant change, and because many 
of those who are engaged in international work are only temporarily so assigned. 
As example, the Social Security Administration has a small international re- 
search and activities group which does comparative studies of social security 
systems elsewhere to the end of improving our own. Its members also assist 
in training students of social security from abroad, and in the development of 
social security positions for use with the International Labor Organization. 

The Department has mounted a large number of training and research proj- 
ects in foreign countries that have excess P.L. 480 currencies. Over 320 such 
projects are now supervised abroad by the Health Services and Mental Health 
Administration in the Public Health Service. The Social and Rehabilitation 
Service guides a Yugoslavian program that has produced an improved prosthetic 
hand. The Children’s Bureau directs programs for projects within its scope of 
interests. Recently the Consumer Protection and Environmental Health Service 
has broadened its attentions and proposed new overseas activities which can 
be supported with P.L. 480 funds. 

Turning to activities intended to protect the health and Welfare of American 
citizens, the work of the Public Health Service in Foreign Quarantine, and in 
smallpox and other disease control and eradication can be mentioned along with 
the overseas efforts of our Food and Drug Administration to monitor the produc- 
tion of materials for use in drug production in the United States and the deten- 
tion of contaminated products which are intended for importation into the United 
States. 

At the end of calendar 1969, 178 Public Health Overseas Personnel were lo- 
cated in 47 different countries, according to tabulations prepared bv the OflSce 
of International Health under the Assistant Secretary for Health and Scientific 
Affairs. 

Among the units within the Department which bear heavy ersponsibility for 
mternational activities, I should mention the National Communicable Disease 
Center in Atlanta, which works with the Agency for International Development 
on many projects, the John E. Fogarty International Center for Advanced Study 
in the Health Sciences, which is a part of the National Institutes of Health and 
the Institute of International Studies in the Office of Education. The Fogarty 
Center maintains scientific exchanges in scholars and ideas, principallv with 
advanced countries and their institutes. The Institute of International Studies 
administers Title Six of the National Defense Education Act and related pro- 
grams. Under that Act, the Institute of International Studies annually monitors 
2400 National Defense Foreign Language and Area Fellowships for under- 
graduate, graduate, and postgraduate students and it assists 107 language and 
area centers which have been established in colleges and universities across the 
country with the help of funds appropriated by the Congre.ss. Thus over more 
than a decide, we have e.stablished some new higher education competences in 
many institutions. With concern in mind over these numerous activities, the 
administration of the Department cannot but conclude that there are many inter- 
national extensions of agency programs, and that these extensions do require a 
measure of international competence that should be blended with professional 
capabilities. 

With these de.scriptions as background, and with an awareness that other 
agencies of government face .similar program needs, it is my personal opinion that 
the objectives and broad goals behind Senate bill 939 have merit and deserve 
your consideration. 

I should like to list a few of the points I find in favor of the general objectives 
of this approach : 

First of all, I agree that our .search for talent to serve us abroad should be as 
far ranging and as deeply probing as we can make it. Present recruitment pro- 
cedures may be adequate to immediate needs, but if a broader talent base can be 
tapped through this bill, or in other ways, I suggest that we should be open 
to them. 

For many years, the primary requisite for the candidate who aspired to service- 
abroad was an adequate financial background to support his educational needs. 
In the last two decades private foundations and the Federal Government have- 
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done much to ease the. financial way for students' who were motivated toward a 
career that would include much international work. New competences in inter- 
national studies are available in many institutions, and may be enjoyed by num- 
bers of students. Some of these may be headed toward professional training and 
may hope to spend some of their effective years- in international activity or 
practice. I believe it is apparent that combinations of international and profes- 
sional training are in order and will develop. ‘ . 

We may now be at a new stage where, because of changing needs, we must 
actively seek individuals who could be ideal candidates, but we need the assur- 
ance of attainable and personally satisfying careers in overseas work. The search 
for intelligent, and sensitive men and women who meet all the high standards 
for overseas work can be improved and expanded. I believe we have reached a 
stage in academic development at which colleges and universities can participate 
in the recruitment and preparation of those who join the ranks of international 
expertise. A Foreign Service Corps plan iri this vein might well provide these 
institutions with a focus and a motivation which will enable them to use their 
capabilities to national advantage. 

This leads me to my second point in favor of the broad purposes behind the 
bill. We should utilize the potentials that private and public investment have 
created in our educational institutions for international education, language 
training, area studies, and development problems. Already, universities have 
reorganized to serve the changing international needs thrust upon scholarship, 
government and business. On the campuses there are vice presidents and deans 
for international studies, as well as centers and institutes for international or 
area affairs. Smaller colleges have joined in regional associations to sponsor 
international programs of study. Professional schools in engineering, public 
health, and business administration have also built international components into 
their studies and research. In all’ there is academic recognition of these demands 
of a changing international environment. Any program of recruitment which 
draws the best of our youth from these many programs across the country can- 
not help but be strengthened by this richness and diversity of talent. 

Mr. Chairman, these are a few of many thoughts which rise when the broad 
impact of this proposal is reviewed. There are many questions which S. 939 
raises, of course, and on which I have not touched. I would expect some of the 
specific provisions to require, and surely receive, broad consideration from your 
committee as well as from other Interested citizens. I will gladly assist, if called 
upon, and I shall endeavor to provide such information as I can. 

Dr. Grassmuck. I am before you with a mixed education back- 
ground which I should state very succinctly. I have been an academic 
administrator for some time. I served as an assistant vice president for 
academic affairs at the University of Michigan where I v-as in charge 
of international programs before joining the present administration in 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

For this reason, the testimony which I give you is based upon several 
approaches or several facets of study of the topic which the Senator 
from Colorado has in mind. 

As you know, our Department is a domestic agency and as such, we 
have concerned ourselves particularly with matters which are of great 
importance in the United States. Insofar as our external activities are 
concerned, we have followed the lead of the Department of State and 
AID in the work which they have done and also in our approach to 
S. 939. We have deferred to the Department of State in its position- 
and in the statements which it has made. 

But while our Department is a domestic agency by intent and statute 
and action, as you well know, of environmental necessity, if for nO' 
other reason, it finds itself working more and more in international 
fields and dealing with problems which extend beyond the continental 
United States and beyond the boundaries of our country. 

Within the statement, I have presented a brief description of a large ■ 
number of activities in which ive are engaged. To mention them and 
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cite them very briefly, I believe we have some 1,000 DHEW employees 
who work principally with international activities. These are not 
always the same 1,000, because the professionals we have in our staffs 
are .called on on different occasions and at different times to go abroad 
and to serve for international purposes. 

One of those examples, of course, would be found in our Consumer 
Protection and Environmental Health Service. Here suddenly we find 
individuals who up to this time had not thought of themselves as 
international servants or international individuals, now finding that 
they must serve in the solution of some international problem. 

To go further with that, we could count any number of activities 
relating to smallpox, malaria, and other diseases and quarantine prob- 
lems. We could go on, if we will, to the John E. Fogarty International 
Center for Advanced Study in the Health Sciences. This is the part 
of the National Institutes of Health. 

We could go on to the Institute of International Studies and to 
various other activities which have developed within the vast network 
of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

It is with those that I am primarily concerned at this time within 
my^ administrative capacity and as a Special Assistant for Inter- 
national Affairs to Secretary Finch. I endeavor to try to find some 
sense and meaning in the melange which we have before us. 

In considering S. 939, this present bill, I looked at it from my per- 
sonal position and also with some idea of what the Department saw 
as its immediate concerns as it endeavors to develop international 
competence which is required by the new day, the new problems, which 
confront us. 

I found at least a few points which I thought could be mentioned 
advantageously here and which would lead to further discussion in the 
legislative consideration of S. 939 and the purposes and objectives that 
Senator Dominick has. 

First of all, I would agree that our search for talent to serve us 
abroad should be as far ranging and as deeply probing as we can 
make it. I am of the opinion that present recruitment procedures are 
adequate to immediate needs, but that there is a need for a broader 
talent base, there is need for more capabilities, and that some of these 
cn n be tapped through the bill. 

A second point which I would like to make is that the bill has as 
one of its broad purposes the utilization of the considerable capabilities 
that have developed during the past decade or so in our colleges and 
universities throughout the country. 

I would emphasize that a good deal of private and public capital 
has been poured into these developments and the institutionalization 
of these approaches. This is both in private foundation money, in 
individual moneys, and with public funds through the National 
Defense Education Act, especially title VI of that act, and through 
various other efforts for which the U.S. Government has been most 
supportive. 

With these two basic points in mind, the idea that I would present 
today is that we do have a considerable new capability in materials, in 
manpower, in training and that the real problem which confronts a 
professional department such as Health, Education, and Welfare is 
how to combine these capabilities with our professional competencies so 
that we can do a successful job now and in the future. 
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This is the summary of my statement. 

Senator Pell. I appreciate your statement. 

I think while the Congress is never governed by the views of the 
executive branch, it does appreciate knowing them. Does your agency 
believe the national interest would be better served by the passage of 
this bill or better served by its defeat? 

Dr. Grassmuck. I am not in a position to make a statement on that 
at this time, Senator. It is my view that the broad purposes of the bill 
should be very definitely and thoroughly considered and the ideas 
which have generated it, the needs which have generated it should re- 
,sult in the development of further legislation which would be satis- 
factory to the executive and legislative branches and to the meeting 
of our needs. 

Senator Pell. This is a little aggrpating frankly, because I under- 
stand you don’t want to take a position, and you are instructed not to 
take a position, but do you support it, do you oppose it, or do you 
decline to take a position ? Don’t give me a cloud of words. 

Dr. Grassmuck. Certainly, Mr. Chairman, I recognize your needs. 

Senator Pell. I just want to know your position. The State Depart- 
ment has been very forthright and said they opposed it, period. We 
know where they stand. MTiere do you stand, or do you just say you 
have no position ? , . . ‘ » 

Dr, Grassmuck. I am in a position to defer to the Department of 
State and this we have done. I am also in a position to say that we are 
interested in the broad purposes of the bill, and then a further point 
which should be made and this should be considered here certainly, is 
that there are aspects of the bill which I am sure will need further 
legislative consideration before the bill is ultimately passed. 

Senator Pell. Again, to get to the point, on balance, do you oppose 
it, support it or decline to take a position? You can do any one of 
the three, but just please do one of them. 

Dr. Grassmuck. What you have given me, Mr. Chairman, is a set 
of three positions. I believe there are more alternatives than those, if 
I may say so. 

I should say that you know the administration’s position at present 
is in opposition to this bill. I should say as well that the bill recognizes 
a felt need and the consideration of ways in which we can meet that 
need. Because this is so, I am certainly in favor of the bill’s thorough 
consideration and its analysis in the legislative channels which you 
know well and which certainly, Mr. Chairman, offer advantages as 
means of refining proposed measures. 

To go further than that, I would say there are certain specific parts 
of the bill which raise questions and which I would be happy to discuss 
and talk with you about, if you would care. 

Senator Pell. I will accept this cloud of words. Keally, most wit- 
nesses who come up from the administration are a little more forth- 
right and say the ideas are good and they support the concept or they 
say the ideas are good but they believe it is not in shape to be passed, 
but they have a view. I really don’t recall a witness who has been quite 
as fuzzy in this regard and unwilling to take a position as you have 
been. 

Thank you. 
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Senator Domixick. Dr. Grassmuck, I have read over your statement. 
I appreciate the support which you give the idea. 

Senator Pell. He may well support the bill. He just won’t say. 

Senator Dominick. If I understand your position, the position that 
you are in, you have to defer to the State Department and you are not 
going to go beyond that, other than the fact that you say the bill 
does have some good objectives. Am I correct in that interpretation? 

Dr. Grassmuck. Yes, sir, I believe you are. Senator. 

Senator Dominick. I thank you for the kind words. It is helpful to 
get at least some people who think it is a good idea. I hope you keep 
after it. . ■ 

I do have some questions. Do you have or will you supply a tabula- 
tion identifying by number and location by country all civilian em- 
ployees of your Department w^ho are abroad whether they are IJ.S. 
citizens or otherwise ? 

Dr. Grassmtjck. No, sii’, at present we don’t have a complete tabula^ 
tlon for the full Department. We have statistics at present for the Pub- 
lic Health Service, and I should be happy to submit those, if you care 
to have them. We are endeavoring to get a complete tabulation of all 
of the people who are in the service of HEW who are abroad and I 
shall submit that for the record. 

Senator Dominick. That would be very helpful. I would appreciate 
it. If you could give us the Public Health Service as graphically as 
possible and get the others in as soon as car, it would be helpful. 

(Subcommittee note: The material on HEW employees abroad is 
included with information supplied by HEW on domestic employees 
in the appendix.) 

Senator Dominick. As to your personnel who are serving overseas, 
how many of them receive inservice training after employment? 

Dr. Grassmuck. You are speaking, sir, of inservice training which 
would enable them to work overseas specifically ? 

Senator Dominick. Yes, or to upgrade their expertise overseas, 
V herever they may be stationed. In other words, some of them I would 
■presume go to the Foreign Service Institute. I would also presume 
some of thein are sent to colleges or universities and some of them 
may get some in service training. 

Would you give us some breakdown of what the proportion is 
a m on those th ree exampl es . 

Dr. Grassmuck. Yes. sir. I would need of course to get the whole 
population overseas before I am able to determine the amount of in- 
service training which they would get and would be happy to try 
1 0 su bmi t that to you as well . 

(The information subsequently supplied follows :) 

Iiy-Service Training of Overseas Employees, Department of Health 
Education and Welfare 

^ Overseas personnel of the Social Security Administration and the Office of 
Education have not received formal in-service training for those assignments. 
However, all Puldic Health Service personnel assigned overseas have, at some 
time, received orientation at the Foreign Service Institute. During 1969, thirty- 
three persons from DHEW went through the three week PSI program and 
another three weeks in A ID/ Washington. 

In addition to the above, personnel being assigned to the West African Smallpox 
Eradication/Measles Control program are given a four week course in Atlanta 
in which they receive instruction in the basic science of disease control ; as- 
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;sessinent techniques ; population problems ; principles, use, maintenance and 
repair of field equipment ; and modem African history and politics. 

Personnel assigned to the malaria eradication program are given four weeks 
•of training at the National Communicable Disease Center. This training is varied 
according to the needs of the technician. All persons entering a new country 
■are oriented in the status and problems of the malaria program in that country. 

Other technical ofiices in DHEW also provide orientation within their ofiices 
for personnel about to be assigned to overseas programs. 

Language training is provided as required. Training usually involves short 
courses or the use of language tapes to give persons a basic’ understanding of 
the language before arrival in the country. Occasionally, long-term language 
training is provided in cases where fluency is required. 

I could say, though, on the basis of present experience that those 
■of our personnel who go to colleges and universities are detailed for 
that purpose, usually don't go there to learn about international activi- 
ties. They go for professional advancement and development. I have 
not heard of one who went to a college or university for international 
training. 

Senator Dominick. In other words, they go there to upgrade their 
own area of expertise? • . ! . 

Dr. Grassmuck. Yes, sir. That has been the emphasis entirely in the 
Department. This is the scale upon which their promotions are based. 

It is to that end that they address themselves. 

Senator Dominick. The broad scope of knowledge of our relation- 
:ship Avith other nations is not really touched, on unless it happens 
to be their area of expertise ? - 

Dr. Grassmuck. Yes, sir, unless it happens to be their area of ex- 
pertise or unless they are willing to do a good bit of at-home reading 
•on their OAvn. ... 

Senator Dominick. Setting aside the number of citizens that* you 
have located overseas, I Avould also presume that you haA^e domestic 
employees, people Avho live Avithin this country, who are either ad- 
ministering programs through contacts with other countries or regu- 
larly are in contact with citizens of other countries. Is that correct ? 

Dr. Grassmuck. Yes, sir. We haA^e a large number of employees who 
rare engaged in this type of actiAdty,'and who have face-to-face con- 
versation and other forms of contact with individuals Avho are over- 
:seas, some of them in relatively high level positions in corresponding 
.ministries of health or education. 

We do ha ve a number of professionals. ' . 

Senator Dominick. So 3^011 Avould supply the HEW information 
that Ave asked Mr. Mace to get. He could get it from your Department 
and from you fairly easily then ?. 

. Dr. Grassmuck. Yes, sir, Ave Avould be the ones responsible forgiv- 
ing him that information. * 

Senator Dominick. Do you liaA-e any rough estimate at this time as 
to hoAv many of these people might be involA"ed ? 

• Dr. Grassmuck. It Avould be OA^er 800 Avho do Avork of this kind. We 
noAv liaA^'e such a variety of institutes and organizations Avliich are at 
Avoi’k here that this has become a very large group for us. 

If I could emphasize A^ery briefly here the function of this organi- 
zation and of these people, it is not only that of diplomatic contacts 
certainly, but of the- development of additional sources of knoAvledge 
:and information about such activities as health deliverv services, or of 
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better- ways of controlling communicable diseases, or of the discussion 
and handling of population situations. 

In all of tliese instances we come into the need for a very neat ar- 
rangement of diplomatic capabilities along with professional compe- 
tence. Out of this, in turn, we hope there is a considerable input into 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare on the way in 
which things are being done. 

Senator Dominick. How often do the overseas employees return to 
the United States, either on a sustained or on a temporary basis ? In 
other words, what is the term of service overseas? How long do they 
come back here ? Do they go overseas again ? 

Dr. Grassmuck. A 2-year assignment overseast is usually con- 
sidered a long assignment and about maximum for our people. There 
are occasions when they are detailed to other activities on participat- 
ing agency service agreements. This would mean that some of our pro- 
fessionals may be working with AID for a period of 3 years or 
so. But this would be about the maximum. 

Senator Dominick. When they return to the United States, is it short 
term or permanent ? 

Dr. GRiVssMucK. We would hope that they generally come back and 
stay a while and I think that is the regular practice for most of these 
people. In a number of other cases, however, there are individuals who 
are assigned for particular tasks or functions overseas vho may find 
that this is their one assignment overseas and who then return to the 
regular order of business in the Department. 

Senator Dominick. Do you give any training to the fn.milies of these 
employees who go OA^erseas ? 

Dr. Grassmuck. No, sir, Ave don’t. 

Senator Dominick. No language training? 

Dr. Grassmuck. We have endeavored to make some provisions for 
that, as Ave can, but it is usually quite limited. 

Senator Dominick. With respect to your allocation of people to the 
Foreign Service Institute for further training, do the families of these 
people also get training through the Foreign Seridce Institute? 

Dr. Grassiviuck. To my knoAvledge, they are giA^en an opportunity to 
have that training. HoAA^ever, again, I must confess ignorance on much 
of this matter. 

The people Avho go to the Foreign Seridce Institute are relatively 
fcAv from our Department, and as far as I knoAv, they haA^e not had 
a major impact upon the total of our international activities. 

Senator Pell. I Avould like to interpolate here. I think the Foreign 
Service Institute is capable of handling quite a number. If I am wrong, 
I wish you would correct me, and the decisions as to AAdiether tlie f ami- • 
lies receiA^e language and protocol training rests entirely with the 
individual. Am I correct or wrong, Mr. Mace ? 

Mr. Mace. We do not normally give language training to depend- 
ents. There are some Avho get language training at their poks of assign- 
ments on Avhat they call a postlanguage training program. 

Senator Pele. What do you mean postlanguage ? 

Mr. Mace. For example, in Paris, there could be a language training 
program in French to Avhich dependents might be accommodated. 

Senator Pell. But only when they are on post ? 

Mr. Mace. Yes. 
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Senator Pell. I thought that dependents could get language train- 
ing here at the Foreign Service Institute? 

Mr. Mace. No. 

Senator Pell. I stand corrected. 

Senator Dominick. Do you recruit on campus for your personnel, 

Mr. Grassmuck? . o 

Dr. Grassmuck. Yes, certainly we have regular Civil Service ex- 
aminations for positions in the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. These examinations, however, are not directed toward inter- 
national competence. For the most part, our efforts are to recrait pro- 
fesslonals in the fields of medicine and public health, engineering, and 
the other professions. . . 

Senator Dominick. Where does your recruiting go on? Is it limited 
geographically or is it nationwide . /r a. 

Dr. Grassmuck. The recruiting is nationwide. We make every euort 
to recruit through the regional offices and to distribute the various 
pieces of information throughout the university world and nationwide. 

Senator Dominick. Are you concentrating on ^y particular type 
of college or university; for example, the medical schools or the 

schools of public health ? • i • j 

Dr. Grassmuck. To my knowledge, the recruitment that is done 
needs to be done within those areas in which professional competence 
can be found, which means that we would send, of course, circulars and 
interviewers to the medical schools. 

Insofar as possible, however, it has been Departmental policy to 
tiy to make as wide an effort to recruit as is possible. This would mean 
a nationwide distribution of our information. 

Senator Dominick. I thank you. 

Senator Peul. Thank you very much. 

Our next witness is Dr. Francis Wilcox, dean, Johns Hop- 
kins School of Advanced International Studies, representing the 
American Council on Education. He is an old friend, not only per^n- 
ally but an alumnus of the Hill who has gone on to more glorious 
circumstances. 

STATEMENT OP EKANCIS WILCOX, DEAN, JOHN HOPKINS SCHOOL 

OP ADVANCED INTEENATIONAL STUDIES, REPKESENTINCr THE 

AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 

Mr. Wilcox. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee. 

My name is Francis Wilcox, formerly Assistant Secretary of State, 
and presently Dean of the Johns Hopkins School of Advanced Studies. 

Prior to that I had the privilege of serving as Chief of Staff of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Kelations for a 10-year period. During 
my days as teacher, as Government official and as dean, I have had a 
great interest in the problem to which you address yourselves this 
morning. 

For a number of years I have served as a member of the American 
Council on Education Commission on International Education and 
it is in that capacity that I appear before you today to support gen- 
erally S. 939, a bill which you are now considering. 
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The American Council on Education represents 1,343 colleges and 
universities, 213 nonprofit education organizations and 83 aifiliates.. 
Its membership includes 53 percent of all regionally accredited uni- 
versities, 83 percent of all regionally accredited 4-year colleges and 
42 percent of all regionally accredited junior colleges. And providing 
a line of communication between higher education and the Federal 
G^overninent bn major programs and policies of mutual concern is 
one of the principal functions of the American Council. 

burden you, Mr. Chairman, with reading the manuscript 
which I have submitted to the staff of the committee. 

Senator Pell. It will be inserted in the record as if read. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Wilcox follows:) 

Pi^PARED Statement of Francis O. Wilcox, Dean, School of Advanced Studies 
The Johns Hopkins University, Representing the American Council on 
Education 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, my name is Francis O Wil- 
cox, formerly Assistant Secretary of State, and presently Dean of the School of 
Advanced International Studies of The Johns Hopkins University, For a number 
of years I served as a member of the American Council on Education’s Commis- 
sion on International Education and it is in that capacity that I appear today I 

E^ucaUon^ Act^of support of S. 939, a Bill to amend the Higher 

The American Council on Education represents 1,343 colleges and universities 
J13 non-profit educational organizations, and 83 affiliates. Its membership in- 
cludes o8% of all regionally accredited universities, 83% of all regionally ac- 
credited four year colleges, and 42% of all regionally accredited junior colleges, 
iroviding a line of communication between higher education and the federal 
government on major programs and policies of mutual concern is one of its 
principal functions. 

Iffie American Council on Education has long been concerned that the public 
omceis in the nation’s international service profit by the best preparation and 
training the country could muster. The Council has consistently sought to develop 
ways in which the rich resources of America’s colleges and universities could 
best be turned to this purpose. We are already on record— many times— as be- 
lieving that the federal government should develop and support more purposeful 
programs to this end. 

Accordingly, we welcome the introduction of S. 939, insofar as it seeks an im- 
proved basis of government support to education in the international field to 
provide for an U.S. Foreign Service Corps. We see in this proposed legislation 
a recognition of an appropriate public responsibility. That responsibility is to 
underwrite . expertise across a broad range of official U.S. overseas representa- 
tion, in. keeping with the demands of our complex and troubled times. 

One of the clearest legacies of the generation since World War II has been 
the demonstration that diplomacy,* the art of ordered discourse between peoples 
IS in fact an increasingly sophisticated science of communication and negotiation' 
Its practitioners should not only be identified from among the ablest of our 
citizenry, but they should also be afforded opportunity to take advantage of the 
best oiir educational system can offer. 


The Council has ^en increasingly persuaded that the nation requires in its 
varied foreign services not only broadly trained generalists, but also men and 
women thoroughly educated in the many high specialties of present day inter- 
national intercourse. The professional talents of economists, agriculturalists, 
linguists, and scientists of all descriptions— to name but a few — are now indis- 
pensible to the effective conduct of the nation’s business in its day to day rela- 
tions with other peoples. Above all, perhaps, the public interest requires the most 
sophisticated possible education for its overseas servants in the brolad range of 
non-western cultures .so long neglected in the education of our people at large. 

The Council finds the pending proposal impressive for its recognition that the.se 
national needs can best be served through the varied offerings of our existing 
higher educational institutions in the foreign relations disciplines. More, it sees 
m this Bill the potential of strengthening the capacity of these institutions across 
the full range of specialties essential to the competent functioning of our public- 
overseas officers. 
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Wi th rega riel, to< the educational aspects of, the Bill, we have, with others, con- 
sidered various alternatives, such as establishing new and specialized institu- 
tions for the purpose. We retain, however, the conviction that the more effective 
and more economical way is to build upon the educational resources already at 
hand. Indeed, we would encourage the federal government to conceive of the 
training of. its foreign . service in the broadest long-range terms. Public, officials 
in this area should be. expected, we believe, to move in and out of our systems 
of advanced education throughout the span of their professional careers. We 
should strengthen by every means the capacity of our higher educational instruc- 
tions to help them do so. . 

Although I have not studied this problem carefully, Mr. Chairman, I would 
have some doubts about the wisdom of transferring the .Foreign Service Insti- 
tute to the Board, of the proposed new U.S. Foreign Service Cori)S. There is room, 
clearly, for broadening and deepening tlie educational impact of the Institute but 
I am not convinced this end would be achieved by removing the Institute from 
the general jurisdiction of the Department of State where it presently enjoys a 
relatively autonomous, status.. • • : 

In any event this problem does raise a serious question concerning the ade- 
quacy of the provisions of See. 1212 relating to the professional staff proposed 
for the Board. While the Council is* always reluctant to contemplate the prolif- 
eration of federal staff', it does ‘seem, to us that the provisions of Sec. 1212 are 
quite inadequate to the scope of the board’s stated functions. Responsibility for 
imaginative long-i;ange educational planning;, as well as liaison with the academic 
community and day to day administration; presumably inhere in this staff. We 
rather doubt that five professionals, can adequately supervise and conduct these 
functions on behalf of the Board,.especially,if the considerable resources of the' 
Foreign Service institute are enfolded into the new concept. 

We are disposed, also, to suggest the need for some additional flexibility, in' 
the programming of appropriations authorized under this measurk While we 
believe the basic “scholarship” principle is sound, we" think that the ' long-term 
purposes of the Bill would-be distinctly furthered if some portion of the monies 
authorized could be invested directly in strengthening the in stitq.tional resources 
to be used. . . . ‘ ‘ ' 

As the Government more and more looks to * the universities’ for a variety of 
services, the financia!l strain ; on' those universities becomes increasingly acute. 
There is, to be sure, a mutuality of interest; but there , is a limit; to the financial 
resources institutions can devote to hew programs no matter how eager they may 
be to undertake thein. For this reason, we urge that the pattern established by- 
the National Defense Fellowships^ the National Science Foundation Fellowships, 
the National Institutes of Health Fellowships, 'and other programs, be followed 
here, and that a cost of education allowance be -paid to the institution for each' 
scholar or^ fellow being trained under the pi:oposed program. ; . > . , 

. Finally,' while it is not appropriate for ,us to comment ‘at any length on the 
relation between the numbers of students provided for in this legislation and the 
trained manpower needs of our foreign operations, it is quite clear that compe- 
tent, educational planning for oyer 8,000 persons per* year will impose* a heavy 
admlnistratiye burden. We suggest, therefore, that thought be given to enlarging 
tlie representation on the Board from the ranks of higher education or, alter- 
natively” for 'providing for adequate' use of consultants to the Board from the 
higher educational community. 

In summary, the Council registers its support for the purposes of this proposal, 
particularly as they relate to educational .support for foreign affairs, and sees in 
it the potential for a far-seeing program of professional development in a -criti- 
cal segment of our public operations.;We hope that favorable' consideration can 
be given to strengthening it in the particulars \ve have suggested. • • ' 

Just one final thought, Mr. Chairman, the American Council recognizes that the 
proposed legislation addresses important, aspects of .the administration of foreign 
affairs beyond the educational— notably the selection process, the. manpower 
needs, and the overall management of the Foreign Service and its institutions. 
The foregoing comments relate primarily to the educational concern of the pro- 
posal which we believe to be so important. 

In general, the American Council is quite pleased with your proposal that our 
government should utilize existing institutions of higher learning for the pur- 
pose of preparing American citizens for careers in the Foreign Service. Certainly 
this is a more effective way of meeting our country’s needs in this critical field 
than the creation of a special Foreign Service Academy as some people have 
suggested. 
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Mr. Wilcox. I would like to point out two or three things in con- 
nection with my testimony. The American council has long been con- 
cerned that the officers in our Government, in the foreign relations 
field, be give the best preparation and training that the country could 
muster. Personally, I have had a feeling that the armed services have 
offered many more opportunities in the educational field than have 
been available to the Department of State and to some of the civilian 
agencies of our Government. 

The council has consistently sought to develop ways in which the 
rich resources of the American colleges and universities could best be 
turned to that purpose. We are already on record, therefore, many 
times as believing that the Federal Government should develop and 
support more purposeful programs to that end. 

We see in this legislation a recognition of an appropriate public 
responsibility. That responsibility is to underwrite expertise across a 
broad range of official U.S. overseas representation, in keeping with 
the demands of our complex and troubled times. 

We believe that the basic scholarship principle involved in this bill 
is sound and we think that the long-term purposes of the bill would be 
distinctly furthered if some portion of the moneys authorized could 
be invested directly in strengthening the institutional resources to be 
used. 

In the future the Government is bound to look more and more to 
the universities for a variety of services. In this connection I may say 
that the financial strains on institutions of higher learning are becom- 
ing increasingly acute. 

We have been looking at our own budget, for example, and I view 
with some apprehension the years that lie ahead, because of the in- 
creased cost of operations and the tendency on the part of the Govern- 
ment to support higher education a little bit less perhaps than it has 
in the past. 

Although there is obviously a mutuality of interest, there is also a 
limit to the financial resources institutions can devote to new pro- 
grams, no matter how eager they may be to undertake them. 

For this reason, we urge that the pattern established by the National 
Defense Fellowships, the National Science Foundation Fellowships, 
the National Institute of Health Fellowships, and other programs be 
followed here and that a cost of education allowance be paid to the in- 
stitution for each scholar or fellow being trained under the proposed 
program. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, the council would like to register its 
support for the purposes of this proposal, particularly as they relate 
to educational support for foreign affairs. We hope favorable con- 
sideration can be given to strengthening it in the particulars we have 
suggested in this memorandum. 

Just one final thought: the American council recognizes that the 
proposed legislation addresses important aspects of the administra- 
tion of foreign affairs beyond the educational, notably the selection 
process, the manpower needs, and the overall management of the 
Foreign Service and its institutions. 

The foregoing comments relate primarily to the educational con- 
cern of the bill which we believe to be so very important. In general 
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Ave are quite pleased Avitli your proposal that our Government should 
utilize existing institutions of higher learning for the purpose of 
preparing American citizens for careers in the Foreign Service and 
in the inteimational service generally. 

Certainly, in my judgment, this is a much more effective Avay of 
meeting our country’s needs in this critical field than the creation of 
a special Foreign Service academy as some people have suggested.’ 

I thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Pell. Thank you. Speaking as a representative of the 
colleges, do you see any problem here concerning students receiving 
support from the Federal Government? Would this act as a constric- 
tion upon the courses they Avould attend or the professors freedom? 
Do you see any constrictions arising in the universities from this 
kind of support for these cadets ? 

Mr. Wilcox. No; I don’t think so. The fact is, the univepities need 
financial support and Avill continue to need more financial support 
from the Federal Government. 

There is noAv available money for the proper training and educa- 
tion of people for the Air Force, the Navy, and the Army, and I 
think appropriate resources should be made available to the uni- 
versities for the proper training and education of people in^ this 
important field of our national life. I certainly would not envisage 
any attempts on the part of the GoA^ernment to exerci^ undue influ- 
ence over the programs of the colleges and universities as a result 
of this kind of assistance. 

Senator Pell. If one of these young men Avere involved in a campus 
demonstration, would there be any difficulty in his particular posi- 
tion over those with the regular NDEA scholarship ? 

Mr. Wilcox. I don’t think they should be treated any differently. 
Problems could arise, of course. But these are minor compared to 
the great advantages that might stem from financial assistance of this 
kind for these purposes. I don’t believe that there are any problems 
that cannot be resolved reasonably on the campus today, if both sides 
take a fairly reasonable attitude. In most cases now the students of 
our universities and colleges feel that they are acquiring a channel 
of communication to the administration. 

Therefore, the need for violence and for demonstrations is becom- 
ing less great from their point of vieAv, if they have access to the 
faculty, the deans, and the president, they can present their demands 
in an orderly way. Then the need for these other methods I think 
abate somewhat. 

Senator Pell. I must say I agree with you. Things seem to be mov- 
ing in the correct direction. I hope we will study this matter further 
as we conduct our higher education hearing which will be starting 
next month. 

Senator Dominick ? 

Senator Domikick. I appreciate your support and that of the 
American Council on Education for the concept of this bill. 

It is my understanding that at the present time you are a member 
of the group that has been appointed to make recommendations on 
selection of the new Director of the Foreign Service Institute ; is that 
correct? 

43 - 554—70 7 
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Mr. Wilcox. That is correct. 

Senator Dominick. I, as I say, have had the privilege of visiting 
FSI on several occasions. 

I see you have some doubt about the wisdom of transferring FSI 
from the State Department to an independent board of trustees. 

Mr. Wilcox. I thought I should put that caveat in my statement, 
because I did not want to appear before the committee having been 
asked by the Under Secretary to serve on the committee to which you 
referred. I did not want any conflict of interest to present itself. 
Therefore, I thought I should excuse myself from taking a position 
on this point. 

What I would feel personally, if I had an opportunity to study 
the matter carefully, and if I were not involved in the deliberations 
of this other committee, I would not want to say at the moment. 

Senator Dominick. I think this particular provision of the bill, 
which I asked the staff to include, certainly does raise some questions. 
Perhaps these two programs could go on conjunctively and be of 
assistance in the overall ability to educate people rather than merging 
one with the other. 

Mr. Wilcox, In a sense, I think that is a secondary question, if I 
may say so, in terms of the total impact of the bill. 

Senator Dominick. That is the way I feel. But I did think the 
question ought to be raised. 

Mr. Wilcox. I do believe, as the chairman pointed out, that the 
Foreign Service Institute is doing an increasingly good job and I 
feel that with the leadership which it may have — this is said without 
any reflection on previous leadership, which has been very good — 
that it can expand its activities and develop in further constructive 
ways. 

Senator Dominick. I gather from your testimony you feel that this 
approach, namely, to utilize the existence of the expertise of the ex- 
isting universities is better than the Foreign Service ? 

Mr. Wilcox. Yes, Senator. I think it would be unfortunate if an- 
other institution were created for the purpose of training and edu- 
cating foreign service officers when there are so many universities in 
various parts of our country that have developed very good programs 
and which can offer a wide variety of professors and talent and pro- 
grams for this purpose. 

I have always felt it is a very good thing to have our foreign service 
officers recruited from various parts of the country and from various 
institutions. 

Senator Dominick. Thank you. That is what I have been urging' 
for a long time. 

Mr. Wilcox, the bill presently contains 4-year undergraduate 
scholarships, as well as graduate scholarships. Some people in our 
conversations with them have suggested that the undergraduate 
scholarship be for only 2 years, presumably the last 2 years of their 
college career. 

Would you agree with this, or do you think a 4-year scholarship 
is better? 

Mr. Wilcox. I think there are sound arguments in favor of the 
2-year program, particularly if you are thin&ng in terms of reducing 
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the total amount involved in the bill. Often, students do not know 
when they begin their undergraduate work what kind of career they 
W'Ould find most suitable for their talents and interest. It is only when 
they get to the junior and senior years that they become convinced 
that they are really interested in international relations or in economics 

or in some other field. ^ a r 4 

We have had a program at Hopkins which we call the ABMA pro- 
gram, designed to give young people coming to the university for the 
first time an opportunity to obtain a master’s degree in international 
relations in a 5-year period, whereas, normally, 6 years are required 
for the master’s degree. 

This program has worked quite Avell, but we find that generally 
speaking, many students are not quite ready to make up their minds 
by the time they complete their high school work, Avhetiier they Avant 
to go into the foreign service or follow some other pursuit. 

So I think it would not be at all harmful to the purpose of this bill 
if you would take the last 2 years rather than all 4 years. I may say 
I approve of the idea of putting a little more emphasis upon graduate* 
Avork rather than undergraduate Avork. My experience in the Depart- 
ment of State suggests that it is very good from the students point of 
vieAv to have some graduate work on their record if they are going 
into the foreign service. 

In this year’s bill, I notice you have increased the number of 
graduates as compared to undergraduates. That I think is a good 
amendment. 

Senator Dominick. If you had your “choosies” do you think it 
W'Ould be better to restrict the undergraduates to the last 2 years and 
use the funds w^hich would be otherwise involved for the first 2 years 
for giving training to noncitizen employees Avho are working overseas ? 

Mr. Wilcox. I would Avant to think about that. It might be a very 
useful thing to do. 

Senator Dominick. It could become complicated if we had to bring 
them back to the universities here. 

Mr. Wilcox. It could be complicated, I agree. But certainly there 
are arguments in favor of providing inserAuce training for not only 
our citizens in the Foreign Service but those wdio are performing use- 
ful f mictions for us abroad even though they are not American citizens. 

Senator Dominick. Under the present terms of the bill, if a Corps 
member satisfactorily completes a year of specialized study in a for- 
eign country, after his graduate degree, he is to be appointed as a 
Foreign Service officer Avithout the examination now required by law. 

Do you have any vieAvs on the merits of this particular provision ? 

Mr. Wilcox. I think it Avould be all right, if the standards providing 
for the selection of officers in the first instance are high enough and 
the results of the examinations indicate that the individuals concerned 
have indeed achieved a fairly high level. 

I would think this w^ould be an appropriate way to handle the 
matter. In other Avords, if the selection in the first instance is suffi- 
ciently careful, your suggestion Avould have merit. 

Senator Dominick. Mr. Wilcox, are there any other countries that 
have programs similar to that envisaged in this bill? Specifically, I 
Avas Avondering whether the school in France — E.N.A. — it seems to me 
that is more like a foreign service academy. 
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Mr. Wilcox. I don’t know enough, Senator, about the precise re- 
lationships between the Government and the students involved at 
these institutions to be able to answer your question accurately. Of 
course, as you know, in most of these countries, the Government takes 
care of most of the expenses relating to the university and the work of 
the students. 

In Europe, for example, tuition is practically nothing at the Uni- 
versity of Geneva and at other comparable institutions. I think this 
IS true all over the continent so that the Government does foot the bill 
in almost all cases. 

attempting to do in this bill. In addition to 
that, of course, you are attempting to devise a selection process which 
will be suitable and workable. I am afraid I don’t know enough about 
the details to answer your question accurately. 

Senator DoiMiisricK. Do you have any ideas or thoughts on the name 
that we have used, the Foreign Service Corps ? It seems to be somewhat 
misleading in the broad scope of the activities that we are looking at. 
Sometimes, if you get a good program and put a poor name on it, 
you can’t get it passed. If you get a bad program and put a nice label 
on it all tied up with a ribbon, you can. 

Mr. Wilcox. I can’t offhand think of another title that would be 
more appropriate. It is quite possible that a better one could be 
devised. Some people may object to the term “Corps” in the sense that 
it suggest a kind of relationship that is involved let us say in the 
Naval Academy or the Military Academy and perhaps this isn’t the 
kind of thing they would want to do for the Foreign Service. 

I don’t have any objection myself to the title. 

^ Senator Dominick. In like terms, we make several references in the 
bill to the field of foreign relations. Do you think we should try to 
define it or use another term ? 

Mr. Wilcox. No, Senator. I think if you attempt to define it, you 
get into difficulty because in framing a definition, if you leave out 
some fields or areas of study, then presumably they would not be 
subject to the terms of the bill. I think it would be preferable to leave 
it broad and permit the board to work out any definitions that might 
be necessary. 

Senator Dominick. Thank you, Mr. Wilcox. Your testimony ha& 
been very helpful. 

Mr. Wilcox. Thank you very much. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much, indeed, Dr. Wilcox. 

Our final witness this morning is Prof. Eaymond Tanter, Depart- 
ment of Political Science, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

I see you have a prepared statement here. You may proceed as you 

Wish. 

STATEMENT OP PROP. RAYMOND TANTER, DEPARTMENT OP 
POLITICAL SCIENCE, UNIVERSITY OP MICHIGAN, ANN ARBOR, 
MICH. 

Mr. Tanter. Thank you, Senator. I plan to comment on the 
prepared statement. 

Senator Pell. It will be printed in the record. 
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( The prepared statement of Mr. Tanter follows : ) 

Pbepabed Statement of Raymond Tanter, Associate Professor, Political 
Science, The University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

I favor the bill to provide a U.S. Foreign Service Corps. The Corps would 
make use of existing academic institutions, hopefully drawing on educational 
innovations in the universities. Secondly, the provision of support to prospective 
foreign affairs personnel should help take the place of decreased NOEA support; 
and the failure of Congress to appropriate funds for the International Education 
Act, 

A Foreign Service Corps could benefit from educational innovations that char- 
acterize some university programs but which are relatively lacking within most 
of the educational institutions that train potential foreign affairs personnel. 
Educational innovations include program budgeting, the development of formal 
and empirical theory in the study of world politics and the use of computers in 
foreign affairs analysis. Program budgeting, the art of relating costs to pro- 
grams, made quite an imimct in the Department of Defense, but it has not had 
a corresponding impact in the foreign affairs community. Applying program 
budgeting to foreign affairs requires moving from an area of relative simplicity 
(defense) to a field that is more complicated (diplomacy). Highly trained sys- 
tems analysts spent several years in defense institutions such as The Rand 
Corporation trying to perfect program budgeting and its variants, prior to 
applying them in the Oflace of the Secretary of Defense. 

There was no comparable preliminary effort to apply program budgeting in 
the more complex foreign affairs field, and there is only a very modest attempt 
to use program budgeting in foreign affairs presently. An inadequacy in training 
and a dislike of methodology characterize Foreign Service Officers (FSO’s). A 
result may be their failure to see the utility and to advocate program budgeting 
and other management innovations. John Harr concludes that some 65% of 
the FSO's with M.A. degrees majored in history, political science or interna- 
tional relations (Harr, 1965, p. 15). These three fields generally do npt provide 
the opportunity to acquire the technical skUls necessary to use innovations such 
as program budgeting. 

In addition, FSO’s generally prefer intuitive over more systematic approaches. 
A study by Regis Walther concludes that “. . . the junior FSO is highly verbal 
and strongly prefers impressionistic as opposed to systematic methods of in- 
formation processing and ... the value system of the Foreign Service rewards 
this type of approach” (Walther, 1965, p. 31). In addition to the preference 
for intuitive methods, the FSO prefers to know something of many fields— to be 
a generalist rather than a technician. Secretary of State Dean Rusk’s remarks 
to the Foreign Service Association illustrates the stress on general education : 
“What we need to know is everything there is. What we need to know cannot 
be accomplished in a man’s lifetime. But we need to delve deeply into many fields 
in order that we as policy-makers can make policy with understanding.” (Cited 
in the Repo^'t of the ' Committee on Foreign Affairs Personnel, 1962, p. 47). 
Although the Rusk remark typifies the approach of the generalist, Rusk does 
not imply a great role for theory in foreign affairs analysis. A function of theory 
is too narrow rather than to broaden the range of phenomena needed for 
explanation. 

The lack of a theoretical focus shows up in the State Department’s modest 
attempt to apply program budgeting. Each of the Latin American Missions pre- 
pares a Country Analysis and Strategy Paper (CASP) at the beginning of the 
calendar year. The purpose of the CASP to describe the situation in a particular 
country and to relate that country’s situation to specific U.S. interests and 
objectives. The CASP is weak in theory that explains and “hard” analysis. 
Theories of domestic conflict and development, for example, could provide more 
parsimonious descriptions and also explanations. Such theories could suggest 
quantifiable indicators that might be susceptible to U.S. policy manipulation. 

Several universities, such as Berkeley, Harvard, Princeton, and Michigan, have 
scholars who are making great advances in the development of formal and 
empirical theory in the study of world politics. (Formal theories are useful 
in conjunction with program budgeting). Formal theories are mathematical 
statements that yield predictions that can. be tested against data. There are formal 
theories in such areas as alliance and bargaining behavior. Empirical theories 
emerge from statistical analysis of large bodies of data. The analysis yields pat- 
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sterns in the data. Attached as an appendix is a paper titled “Some Propositions on 
Political Correlates of Economic and Military Assistance”, December, 1969. The 
propositions illustrate the development of empirical theory regarding the impact 
' of foreign assistance. For example, consider the following proposition : “AID 
dollars per capita 1953-1961 vary negatively with the total level of civil violence 
1961-1963 in the recipient.” A series of statements like this one might constitute 
-an empirical theory of conflict behavior. 

Program budgeting and theory construction in the study of foreign affairs are 
two examples of innovations in academic circles from which prospective foreign 
affairs personnel might benefit. A third innovation in the universities is the ffse 
of computers to store, retrieve and analyze foreign affairs data. At the University 
of Michigan, we are developing a computer-aided system for handling informa- 
tion on foreign affairs. Paying explicit attention to empirical theories of conflict 
and cooperation in world politics, the computer system will allow a FSO analyst 
to do a better job. The analyst will be able to anticipate and compare conflicts 
Avith prior ones as well as make long-term forecasts of conflict and cooperation 
patterns in world politics. The PSO, hOAvever, needs to be more oriented toward 
the use of theory, method and data before he can make use of computer systems 
in general. 

The Foreign Service Institute (FSI) has a quarterly course on Computers and 
Foreign Affairs that makes some progress in introducing computers to the PSO. 
Coordinated by Mr. John Bowling of the Political Studies section, the course 
brings leading schools to FSI for a one week seminar on the use of computers 
in foreign affairs. Tliis course makes a contribution to the skills of some mid- 
career FSO’s, but the seminar does not touch the great numbers of traditionally- 
trained PSO’s. A Foreign Service Corps could encourage computer work as a part 
of the training of prospective FSO’s. 

There is a greater likelihood of successfully influencing prospective PSO re- 
cruits to accept training in program budgeting, theory construction and the use 
of computers than it is to make an impact on the mid-career FSO’s through an 
expansion of in-house training. Consider the willingness of younger members 
of the American Foreign Service Association (APSA) to experiment with new 
techniques in this regard. Led by lannon Walker and Charles Bray, the APSA 
is pioneering a movement to expand the use of management tools in foreign affairs. 
The APSA proposals for reorganization, moreover, deserve very careful consid- 
eration : the proposals will have small impact, however, unless there is a revision 
of the initial training of PSO’s. The APSA proposals compare favorably uuth 
the recommendations in the present testimony (cf. APSA Report, 1968, pp. 157- 
169). Proposals for an expanded in-house competence for foreign affairs analysis 
also are interesting. Tlie expanded competence for analysis would be institution- 
alized more adequately if the PSO’s initial training were more adequate (cf. 
Platig, 1969, pp. 19-30). 

Initial training plays a determining role in whether an expanded in-house 
competence in foreign affairs analysis will produce more adequate results. In 
addition, organizational factors within the foreign affairs community suggest 
that the proposed initial training of FSO’s may produce positive changes in the 
bureaucracy. For example, Andrew Scott contends that the State Department 
does not produce innovative policy becaiise the norms of the dominant subculture 
at State prescribe organizational accommodation rather than conflict (Scott, 
1969, pp. 1-18). The organizational norms within the foreign affairs community 
may stifle dissent in the process of facilitating accommodation. If the Foreign 
Service Corps were trained in modern tools for management and analysis, the 
Corps might become a driving force for fresh ideas. Such ideas might eventually 
affect the organizational norms that stifle dissent. 

Assumptions of this testimony are that the Foreign 'Service Corps participants 
should be trained in program budgeting, theory construction in world politics 
and the use of computers for foreign affairs analysis. Without such training, 
the Foreign Service Corps would have only a modest impact on the conduct of 
diplomacy. That is, without the more specialized training, the Corps would pro- 
duce mirror images of present FSO’s. 

Originally, I suggest that unique educational innoA^ations in some universi- 
ties are reasons for prospective foreign affairs personnel to attend these univer- 
sities. Prior federal funding can take credit for some of these innovations. The 
government might benefit more from these prior expenditures if better use were 
made of university training facilities. In other Avords, the initial investment Avould 
yield greater dividends, if there Avere more systematic use of academic facilities 
as is envisioned in the Foreign Service Corps bill. 
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Finally, there is a decrease in the number of NDEA Fellowships available to 
university students. The NDEA program greatly aided the development of for- 
eign area expertise during the last decade. Training in foreign language, culture 
and geography helped provide personnel for agencies like AID, USIA and the 
Peace Corps. The NDEA Fellowships did not facilitate the acquisition of tech- 
nical skills such as program budgeting; the NDEA’s, moreover, did not result in 
a synthesis of area information with theoretical knowledges stemming from sys- 
tematic analysis. Nevertheless, the loss of NDEA support may cause an overall 
decrease in the number of prospective FSO’s. Universities also may decrease some 
of their funds going for educational innovation as a result of declining federal 
funding for international studies. For example, university supported curricula 
stressing program budgeting, theory development in world politics and computer 
analysis of foreign affairs information may suffer with the decline of the federally 
supported programs. In addition, the failure of Congress to appropriate funds 
for the International Education Act may signal to universities that they should 
decrease their own investment in international studies. 

In summary, I favor the bill to provide a U.S. Foreign Service Corps, vf tli6 
Corps Gcm draw upon educational innovation in universities, I support the idea 
of making universities more relevant to the problems of world society ; the train- 
ing of prospective FSO's in universities would help take the place of decreased 
NDEA support and the absence of funds for th International Education Act. 

Harr, .1, E. The Anatomy of the Fo?'eign Service. . . . New York : Carnegie En- 
dowment For International Peace, 1965. 

Platig, B. R. “Foreign Affairs Analysis, Some Thoughts on Expanding Com- 
petence,” International Studies Quarterly, XIII, No. 1 (March, 1969), 19-30. 
Scott, A. M. “The Department of State : Formal Organization and Informal Cul- 
ture,” International Studies Quarterly, XIII, No. 1 (March, 1969), 1-18. 
Walther, Regis. Orieyitations and Behavioral Styles of Foreign Service Oncers. 

New York : Carnegie Endowment For International Peace, 1965. 

Report of the Committee on Foreign Affairs Personnel. Personnel for the New 
Diplomacy. New York: Carnegie Endowment For International Peace, 1962. 
Report to the American Foreign Service Association. Toward a Modern Di- 
plomacy. Washington, D.C., 1968. 

Mr. Tanter. I am doing research at the University of Michigan de- 
voted to bringing systematic methods to bear on the study of foreign 
affairs. Specifically, I am interested in the application of computer 
technology to foreign affairs analysis. 

I favor this bill to provide for a Foreign Service Corps. The Corps 
makes use of existing academic institutions, hopefully drawing upon 
some of the educational innovations at these institutions. This is the 
main point in my testimony. 

I list three educationar innovations from which the Corps inio-ht 
benefit: program budgeting, the development of formal and empirical 
theory, and the use of computers in foreign affairs analysis. 

I use the words “program budgeting” somewhat loosely to identify 
a whole host of methods that sometimes go under the label of systems 
analysis. I refer to the art of relating costs to programs and, as you 
know, this made quite an impact in the Department of Defense. Pro- 
gram budgeting has not had a corresponding impact in the Department 
of State, however. . ' 

Some people argue that moving from Defense to State is a very diln- 
cult task; it is not simply going across a river. You are moving from a 
field of relative simplicity, weapons cost and weapons management in 
relation to programs, to a field which is much more complicated — the 
field of diplomacy. 

Well, I argue that the highly trained systems analysts who work at 
places like the Rand Corp. had to deal with quite virgin territory 
when they first began to apply systems analysis to the programing of 
weapons systems, and that there should have been an effort to apply 
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program budgeting and systems analysis in the field of foreign affairs. 
Had such preliminary effort been done at places like the Eand Corp., 
then we would have more payoff with respect to applying these more 
systematic methods to foreign affairs. 

There have been several studies of the quality of Foreign Service 
officers. I will cite a few of these in my testimony. John Harr, for exam- 
ple, shows that some 65 percent of Foreign Service officers have mas- 
ter’s degrees having majored in history, political science, or interna- 
tional relations. These are fields that provide the substance of di- 
plomacy but generally do not provide for modern management tools 
for the handling of diplomacy. 

Another study shows that Foreign Service officers generally favor 
more intuitive over more systematic approaches. A study by Eegis 
Walther concludes that the junior FSO is highly verbal and strongly 
prefers impressionistic as opposed to systematic methods of infonna- 
tion handling. 

One of the reasons for this, I suspect, is because the hierarchy in 
the foreign service community reward intuitive over more systematic 
approaches. I quote former Secretary of State Dean Eusk in this 
respect : 

What we need to know is everything there is. What we need to know 
cannot be accomplished in a man’s lifetime. But we need to delve deeply into 
many fields in order that we as policymakers can make policy with understanding. 

This is not the way businesses tend to operate. It is not the way that 
many of the more innovative public policy institutes at universities 
are training people. But it does seem to typify the dominant culture 
in the foreign affairs community. 

The dominant approach of the foreign affairs community is to be a 
generalist, to try to know everything possible. I argue that this 
approach leaves the analyst in a very sad position for managing 
information because he is swamped with information. The analyst 
becomes overloaded because he has no theory to guide the processing 
of information, and he has few techniques for the analysis of such 
information. 

One can look at the country analysis and strategy paper that the 
senior intergovernmental group writes. This is the group that was 
formed among the various agencies that handle foreign affairs. These 
country analysis and strategy papers are weak in theory or the theory 
is often implicit in the information. They are extremely weak in hard 
analysis. They try to describe much too much about a country and 
relate this to the U.S. interest in those countries. 

I suggest that if the staff of the senior intergovernmental group were 
more adequately prepared in formal and empirical theory for the study 
of world politics, that staff would be more likely to turn out country 
analysis and strategy papers which are much more fruitful. 

Several universities, such as Berkeley, Harvard, Michigan and 
Princeton have tried to develop integrated programs that draw upon 
formal theory, program budgeting, and the use of computers in foreign 
affairs. 

I would hope that if there is a Foreign Service Corps, that the bulk 
of the training would be in these more advanced techniques. T do not 
think we have a problem with the provision of the more traditional 
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knowledge in foreign affairs. The Foreign Service officer tends to get 
this without even wondering about the other methods. _ 

The Foreign Service Institute has a quarterly course in computers 
in foreign affairs. I have lectured at this course for about 2 yeare. 
Few of the mid-career officers have adopted some of the new methods 
that they learned in these courses. 

The Computers and Foreign Affairs course at the Foreign Service 
Institute, which I consider to be an excellent oiie, only touches a small 
proportion of those available as Foreign Service officers.^ The course 
does not have any impact at all on the new Foreign Service officer. 

Senator Dominick. If I might interrupt there, I might say that 
your system would have been extremely helpful in avoiding the expen- 
diture of funds on the airport at Afghanistan where no airplanes fly 
into it. If they had placed some input into the computer, they may have 
discovered there wasn’t going to be any air travel there as soon as jets 
came into existence. 

I sympathize with your efforts. 

Mr. Tanter. Thank you, sir, for that systems analysis of airport 

traffic. . • , 1 » • T- • 

My suggestions seem to be in accord with the American horeign 
Service Association recommendations. Notice that the leaders of this 
association, such as Mr. Walker and Mr. Brag, suggest an expanded 
competence in foreign affairs management and analysis within the 
State Department. ^ 

Similarly, within the Bureau of Intelligence and Research, E. R. 
Platig, director of external research, has written several excellent 
papers on an expanded competence for foreign affairs analysis. 

I suggest that this expanded competence will not have much of an 
impact unless the initial Foreign Service officer training is changed. 

My last point is that there has been a sharp decrease in the support 
for National Defense Education Act fellowships. In the present 
budget of the administration, I gather there is even further decrease 
in the number of fellowships that are anticipated in the NDEA pro- 
gram. This will, I think, hamper the recruitment of Foreign Service 
officers, irrespective of this methodological orientation that I am 
suggesting. ■ 

With the Ford Foundation, Carnegie and Rockefeller moving more 
into domestic areas, I suggest that the loss of NDEA support will be 
felt very acutely in the recruitment of foreign affairs personnel. 

In addition, the failure of Congress to appropriate funds for the 
International Education Act may spell doom for many universities 
that emphasize world politics in their training. In particular, I feel 
this is extremely bad for the more innovative type of training. 

The universities that have invested large sums of money in new 
methods of foreign affairs analysis might begin to decrease their 
expenditure in this. 

I might add that the Agency for International Development has a 
great need for people trained in program evaluation. They have what 
is called a project appraisal report, which is a document that 
evaluates technical assistance projects in less developed countries. 
There are some 3,000 technical assistance projects that AID manages 
abroad. 
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Most of the personnel are adequate in their technical areas like 
health, nutrition and education. But they are less adequate when it 
conies down to evaluating the impact that, say,. a credit cooperative 
in West Pakistan has on the overall development of West Pakistan. 
They are not adequate in evaluating the big picture, in using the sys- 
tematic methods for program evaluation. 

I could give similar example with AID, Peace Corps, and the other 
foreign affairs agencies. 

Thank you. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much. 

. Your thought of better utilization of the systems approach is one 
that the State Department, an old line agency, could make good use of. 
On the other hand, you start out being a little critical of intuition. I 
thii^ so much of the dealing we have on a facento-face basis depend 
a bit on intuition. It is very hard to conduct a negotiation on a systems 
approach. I think when it comes to what you suggest, in making 
operating decisions, there is a great deal of room for additional use of 
this methodology. 

Senator Dominick? 

Senator Dominick. I gather in some areas, Professor Tanter, what 
you are saying is that the scholarships provided under this bill would 
give the ^portunity for people trained in new methods to enter into 
F oreign Service, and this would be a shot in the arm for our entire 
Foreign Service. It is certainly the way I feel. 

I have felt for a long period of time that we repeat the mistakes 
we have made in the past instead of trying to find new methods by 
which we can separate out those errors from the progress we have 
made in other areas. The university approach of my bill would be far 
more palatable in the development of foreign policy for the future. 
So I am very appreciative of your testimony. 

^ot all universities are using your approach, obviously. There are 
a great nuinber of universities vdio have regular courses in interna- 
tional relations, foreign affairs, economics, agriculture and so on, but 
the broad scope of this bill, or the opportunity of getting new inputs 
from each of the university programs would be helpful in developing 
programs for the future. 

Do you feel that way ? Am I correct in setting forth your position ? 
Mr. Tanter. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Dominick. We talk about, and I asked Mr. Wilcox this, 
the question of so-called “field of foreign relations” throughout the 
bill. Do you think we ought to define that term or should we leave it 
broad, as Mr. Wilcox suggested ? 

Mr. Tanter. I think I agree with Dean Wilcox, that you should 
leave tlie field of foreign affairs as a broad, undefined kind of domain. 

I think military security affairs, for example, constitute a great bulk 
of foreign affairs, and that one of the problems is that the State 
Department officer is not as adequately trained as his military counter- 
part in these more systematic methods. 

The military officers may have inadvertently taken advantage of 
their systematic training and thus encroached into the traditional 
domain of foreign affairs analysis. I could cite many examples of this 
with respect to Vietnam data analysis. But I won't. 
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Senator Doshnick. We can’t afford to get into a debate on that. 

phra* is broad enoogb to 

m3tToL"^oT?n%heT^^^ 

agriculture abroad, would have considerable opportunities under 1 1 

Foreign Service Corps legislation. ^ a Wpioii 

Senator Dominick. You don’t think that the term 
relations” would be so oriented toward foreign policy ^t would 
f'xoinde those neople? Certainly it was not intended to do so. 

Mr Tantek. I think the concept of foreign relations has a 
probability of excluding agi-iculture and pvironniental pollution 
personnel, for example, than the field of foreign affairs. 

Senator Dominick. So if we were going to change the word, you 
Avonld cliangc fclic worcl ^^rclations to affairs . 

Senato^DoMiNicK. I am reminded of the story concerning why the 
House has a committee called the Committee on Foreign Affairs, but 
the comparable committee in the Senate is called the Foreign Eelations 
Committee. It has been said that Senators may have relations, but they 

are too old to have affairs. . . i ii .. 

Have you had a chance to analyze the training programs and the 
efforts that FSI puts forth in the way of training to determine 

whether or not your ideas are included ? i x • 

Mr Tanter. I have only looked at the computer and foreign 
affairs course at the Foreign Service Institute extensively I have sent 
several students to the language training programs and they have 

given me positive feedback on them. ,, x t i 

It seems to me that the type of methodology that I advocate is quite 
compatible with the thrust in the computer and foreign affairs course 
that the Foreign Affairs Institute has inaugurated, but that course 
does not have a high prestige within the Department of State. 

Senator Dominick. Can you give us from your experience aw esti- 
mnte of how much we shoukl allow for each scholarship in the Corpse 


This includes tuition, room, board, et cetera. nnn. 

Mr. Tantkr. At the graduate level, I suspect something like a ^o,000 
a vear annual figure would be necessary. That rnight not be the figure 
that you select. But I think that is about what is necessary. I am not 
sure of the undergraduate level. . 

Senator Dominick. What do you think about changing scholarships 
to the junior and senior years for undergraduates as opposed to a 4-year 


basis? , . , , ... 

Mr. Tanter. At first thought, I agreed with Dean Wilcox s position 

that the students in the first and second years might not be adequately 
prepared to know what they wanted to do, and it may be best to take 
them in the third and fourth years. 

But I suspect that many students from the poorer communities 
might not gk past the first year, if such change were made m the 
le<nslation. It seems to me that one of the congressional intents behind 
the Foreign Service Corps might be to spread out the type of people 
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that the Forei^ Service attracts. I suspect that the number of blacks, 
the nuinber of Puerto Ricans, and Mexican-Americans would £jo down 
tremendously if you applicants in the third and fourth year 
exclusively. 

Senator Dominick. Wouldn’t it be possible that they would have 
scholarships m other fields and then decide that this was the field that 
they wanted to go into the last 2 years ? 

Mr. Tanter. I doubt that because the domestic scene is growino" 
very rapidly as an area of concentration within the universities, esp^ 
ciaJly among minority students. My wife tells me that while I was 
studjring conflict in Latin America, the city of Washington, D.C., was 
burning down. She asked me how relevant I felt my foreign area work 
was. So I am under considerable pressure to switch into the domestic 
area. Irrespective of race, moreover, many of my colleagues are under 
Similar pressures. 

Senator Doi^ick. Thank you. I very much appreciate it. You have 
been very helpful. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much indeed. 

I think this concludes the morning list of witnesses. The committee 
will recess until 2 : 30 this afternoon when the first witness will be 
l>r. John Lumley. 

1 . P-”i- subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 2 ;30 p.m. the same day . ) 

AFTER RECESS 

(The subcommittee reconvened at 2 :30 p.m., Senator Pell, chairman 
01 the subcommittee, presiding. ) 

Senator Pell. The Subcommittee on Education will come to order. 

1 resent : Senators Pell and Dominick. 

Senate staff present : Stephen J. Wexler, counsel to the subcommit- 
o 1 minority counsel to the subcommittee: and 

xvichard J . Spelts, legislative assistant to Senator Dominick. 

Senator Pell. I believe there is a witness here substituting for Dr. 
^nmJey on behalf of the National Education Association. 

Will she come forward ? 


STATEMENT OP MRS. MARY CONDON GEREAU, LEGISLATIVE CON- 
SULTANT, NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, ON BEHALP OP 
DR. JOHN M. LUMLEY, ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, LEG- 
ISLATION AND PEDERAL RELATIONS, NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mrs. Geeeau. Thank you. Senator. 

My name is Mary Condon Gereau, and I am substituting for Dr. 
umley, who was going to substitute for our president, George 
Fischer. W e are now down to the third level. “ 

Senator Pell. You have a very brief statement. If you want to read 
it, that will be fine. 


Mrs. GEimAu. It may be simpler if I read it. Senator. I don’t think 
1 can brief it much more. 

Senator Pell. I wish all statements were like this. 

Mrs. Gereau. I have been doing this for some years. 
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I could say perhaps 'before we start that I think one reason I got 
this very pleasant duty is that I have been working with the overseas 
teachers who are members of our association, and I have been in many 
foreign countries over a period of time. 

In fact, I lived abroad for 2 years, so I have met people who worked 
for the Foreign Service and for the American Government in other 
countries. 

I think it was because of my personal interest in this that this was 
given to me in the structure of our organization. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the subcommittee, the National 
Education Association supports S. 939 wihich will establish the U.S., 
Foreign Service Corps. 

We wish to commend the chief sponsor of this legislation for his per-- 
sistent concern for improving the educational opportunity for young; 
people who will be following careers in foreign service for the Govern-. 
ment of the United States. 

S. 939 does not establish a foreign service academy but rather, and 
wisely, provides for the use of existing programs in the field of foreign 
relations offered in many institutions of higher learning throughout 
the country. 

The method of nominating and selecting persons to participate in 
the F oreign Service Corps is fair as well as competitive. 

Perhaps the author might wish to include Guam along with the 
Virgin Islands and the Canal Zone as an area from which participants 
may be nominated. It occurs to us that the national interest in the 
Pacific area might benefit from such inclusion. 

We also suggest that consideration be given to providing a sum 
based on a per student cost to the institution for the administrative 
costs involved in processing the students’ enrollments, and so forth. 
A precedent for this is the GI bills. This fee, we suggest, should be 
not in excess of 90 percent of the actual cost of such service. 

The Administrative provided for in the bill will pay the tuition 
and fees of the students selected. The $15 million authorized for the 
first year would support 5,000 students at $3,000 per student. 

If all were single persons entitled to $200 per month stipend, this 
would leave only $1,000 for tuition and fees (beyond the $2,000 sub- 
sistence for 10 months) . 

It is reasonable to assume, especially at the graduate level, that a 
fair percentage of the students will be married with dependents. 

We 'believe, therefore, that the authorization figures are not totally 
realistic. Tuition in institutions of higher learning which have good 
foreign relations programs tends to be high. 

We believe this part of S. 939 should be carefully reviewed. Either 
the number of students shold be reduced, or the authorization and 
appropriation substantially increased to cover tuition and fees as well 
as subsistence. We prefer the latter alternative. 

Again, we commend the chief sponsor of S. 939 for his genuine 
concern for improving the expertise of those who serve the U.S. Gov- 
ernment in the area of foreign relations. The NEA Committee on 
International Relations joins in this statement of support. 

We as a profession are concerned that the image of the “Ugly 
American” be abolished. While recognizing that those presently serv- 
ing the Government in foreign assignments are on the whole fine, dedi- 
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cated people, we are also aware that there is need for improvement 
here as in all phases of our society. 

We believe that the ]:)rovision in S. 939 for supplementary training 
in languages for the families of potential and currently employed 
Foreign Service personnel is a particularly fine feature of the bill. 

Tlie spouse and children of the Foreign Service employee have much 
to offer — and much to gain — in the field of international relations. 

We urge the committee to approve S. 939, with consideration to 
our comments in this testimony, and we will continue to give this 
measure our active support. 

Senator Pell. It is a statement of clear-cut support. We> appreciate 
knowing your views. I will turn any questions over to Senator 
Dominick. 

Senator DomisricK. Thank you, Mrs. Gereau. Along with the chair- 
man, I appreciate your succinctness and certainly appreciate your 
.support. This will be very helpful. 

I might say that the omission of Guam was just an oversight. 

Mrs. Gereaiu. We always look out for Guam. 

Senator Dominick. I think you are totally right. I know the sig- 
nificance of our involvement in Asian affairs. 

Your analysis of $15 million for the authorization for the first year 
is my next question. 

My own thought was that in the first year you obviously will have 
billy a few students. It will take several years to gear up, to work the 
bugs out of the selection and examination procedures, and to reach 
a full 4-year undergraduate program. 

There will be other things too so this will be a gradual and grow- 
ing procedure as I see it now. 

I would like to ask you about the interest that NEA has in inter- 
national relations. Is this something fairly new ? 

Mrs. Gereau. No, sir. 

* Senator Dominick. International education is what I refer to. 

Mrs. Gereau. It has gone on for some time but it has not, shall we 
say, been the most advisable activity of our organization. We have 
had a committee on international relations for as long as I can 
remember. 

I would say 15 years, at least. In fact, former Commissioner of Edu- 
cation Frank Keppel, was at one time chairman of that committee. 

Their concern is largely related to the improving of teaching inter- 
national understanding in the schools. They have produced some rather 
widely used materials for teachers in how to develop good understand- 
ing of international affairs and international relations on the part, par- 
ticularly, of elementary, junior, and senior high school people. 

We have not been, I would say, visibly active in the field of higher 
education which is what, of course, your bill is related. 

We, of course, are interested in the welfare of the children of Amer- 
ican citizens who are attending schools abroad. There are 175,000 or 
something like that in the Department of Defense schools, but there are 
another 35,000 to 40,000 in other schools around the world who are 
the children of American personnel. We are interested in them. 

Senator Dominick. What was your role overseas ? 

Mrs. Gereau. I lived in India for 2 years during World War II. I 
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S6rved with th6 Americciii Red Cross in the CI3I thea^tre. AVe have dis- 
cussed that before. 

Senator Dominick. Yes, we have. _ 

Mrs. Gereatj. We were China-Burma-India commandoes, 1 raess. 

The other activity was as a consultaint to the House Labor and Edu- 
cations Committee, the subcommittee that has toured the overseas 
schools and helped with the Department of Defense situation. 

Senator Dominick. During that experience, did you have an op- 
portunity to personally observe whether or not the wives and fami- 
lies of American citizens employed overseas had the opportunity ox 
learning about the culture and to get real training in it, the language, 
anything of this kind? . 

Mrs. Gereatj. Yes, sir. I would have to say I am speaking now per- 
sonally and not representing the j)olicies of the NE A. 

Yes; particularly the second time I went with the subcommit^e. I 
went to Latin America. There we did not have much to do with the 
Department of Defense operations, because they have very few 

installations as such. i n ^ 

So we worked almost exclusively with those schools winch are called 
American International Schools, and to which the children of Ameri- 
can personnel stationed in various branches of the Government are 

•concerned. i 

It is my own personal opinion that many of the people who go abroad 
isolate themselves from the communities in which they are serving. 
They have their own little ghetto, almost. 

Senator Dominick. I have just an observation to relate from the 
wife of a Foreign Service officer who was stationed in Greece. She was 
told, apparently, at least by implication, that the wives of people in 
the Embassy there were not expected and were not encouraged to 
mingle ivith people who were in Athens at that time, or in the neighbor- 
ing areas. They were discouraged from learning Greek. 

This was most annoying to a number of them who had friends and 
who would like to participate in another community other than this 
American ghetto, as you put it. 

I think the opportunity afforded by this bill would xirovide some 
training of this kind and would be helpful. That is why I wanted to 
get your viewpoint, 

Mrs. Gereatj. Sir, I personally think it would be, too. As we said 
ill the statement, a particularly good feature of the bill is the involve- 
ment of the spouse and the children of the American who is going into 
Foreign Service, in learning languages and becoming more aware of 
the role they can play to really conduct the most informal and, there- 
fore, perhaps, the best of good international relations. 

Senator Dominick. I sincerely appreciate your statement. 

Senator Peel. Thank you very much. 

The Chair will have to recess the committee. There is a rollcall vote 
going on. 

(Whereupon, a brief recess was taken. ) 

Senator Pell. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Our next witness is our good and faithful Dr. Knoll, dean of faculty, 
the Monterey Institute of Foreign Studies, Monterey, Calif. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. SAMSON B. KNOLL, DEAN OF FACULTY, THE 

MONTEREY INSTITUTE OF FOREIGN STUDIES, MONTEREY, CALIF. 

Mr. Knoll. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I understand that my prepared statement will be part of the record, 
and I will therefore add some thoughts, not only on what I have pre- 
pared, but since I did not start the proceedings this morning I might 
comment on some of the earlier comments that were given. 

Senator Pell. That will be helpful. Your statement will be inserted 
into the record at this point. 

(The prepared statement of Dr. Knoll follows :) 


Prepared Statement of Dr. Samson B, ICnoix, Dean op the Faculty, the 
Monterey Institute of Foreign Studies 

Mr. Ciiairman, distinguished members of this oommitte^, first of -all, I wish to 
express my gratitude for being invited <to itestify in behalf of legislation which 
I helieve vital to the interests of our country. I have followed its course with 
Keen concern, ever since Senator Murphy of California drew my attention to it, 
and since I had occasion, a year and a half ago, to discuss it personally with its 
auth or, Senator Dominick of Colorado. 

I appear before you both as a private citizen concerned with the conduct of 
the affairs of his country and as Dean of the Faculty of the Monterey Institute 
of Foreign Studies, a small, independent college and graduate school, whose 
basic purpose is to train its students for -professions which demand an under- 
standing of other nations, their cultures and their institutions, their politics and 
their points of view. We are proud that several of our graduates have been ac- 
cepted in the Foreign Service of this country, one of whom recently was appointed 
a career Foreign Service Ofiicer, and that in this way we can make a small con- 
tribution to meeting one of the most pressing needs facing this nation. 

Our interest in the Foreign Service has emphatically deepened since one of 
tois country’s leading diplomats became President of our Institute, the Honorable 
Ji ulton Freeman,- whose thirty-year career spanned missions in China, Europe, 
■and Latin America, where he was United States Ambassador to Colombia and 
most recently, to Mexico. The remarks I am privileged ito present to you embody 
his ide-as on the proposed legislation and thus receive an authority which other- 
wise might be deemed lacking. Ambassador Freeman’s views were particularly 
helpful to me since his experiences as a former student of the Foreign Service 
Institute of the Depa'ntment of State have made him keenly aware, both of the 
^tol contribution which that Institute has made in the in-service training of 
Foreign Service Officers and of the contributions Which can — and in his opinion 
must—be made by colleges and universities throughout the nation, which are 
prepared to offer the type of curriculnm envisioned by S. 939. He is, in fact con- 
vmced that diversity in training at different institutions of higher learning is 
vitel to the creation of an effective and viable corps of Foreign Service OflScers. 

Incr^singly since the end of Wiorld War 'I, hut spectacularly so since World 
War II, the United 'States has assumed a role of world leadership unprecedented 
in history As Senator Dominick an his introductory passages to S. 939 so cogentlv 
implies, this is an irreversible process which has created, and will continue to 
create a steadily increasing demand for (personnel trained to meet 'the interna- 
tional Obligations of our country on all levels of decision making. Yet, the num- 
higher learning offering specialized programs to prepare 
students for careers in foreign service is <relatively -small. What is perhaps more 
important, -the assistance which they can give to students wishing to pursue these 
careers is (severely limited, since grants and contributions, upon which most 
specialized academic piograms depend, normally go to the more spectacular — 
and fashioimble— disciplines, mostly to the sciences. It is no exaggeration that 
academic fading t() the training of potential foreign service officers 

ha\e been stepchildren, both in obtaining Federal support and in obtaining sup- 
port from private or corporate donors. ^ 

S. ^9 proposes to change this and -to bring to the preparation of Foreign Serv- 
ice Officers long needed support. But S. 939 proposes to do more than that. Clearly 
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one of the most urgent needs in the successful execution of diploniatic affai^ is 
the availability of personnel whose professional outlook from the outset of their 
college education has been oriented to preparing them for the Important tasks 
and challenges they will have to meet, once ithey have started their career. Every 
profession demands that training pertinent to its special concerns begin in col- 
lege at the earliest ^iiossible moment. Yet no such requirement is made of those 
who are destined to work in one of the most vital and most sensitive operations 
of government in today’s ever shrinking world. . • i • 

Some 160 years ago, the Prussian istrategist, von Clausewitz, wrote in his 
famous book, On War: ‘War is the continua-tion of diplomacy by other means ” 
a phrase which has become a by- word in textbooks on political science. It is 
accepted without question that 'the armed forces of this country, as in other 
nations, each have their own undergraduate and graduate institutions so that 
the 'training of a professional officers corps may begin early, when young minds 
are fresh and can best be oriented ‘toward that special awareness which is part 
and parcel of every profession concerned with the activities of men. Yet our 
Foreign Service has depended largely upon in-service training designed to enable 
the Foreign Service Officer after his appointment ito cope with some measure of 
effectiveness with the many problems confronting him in a particular assignment. 

Surely diplomacy, the parent of relations between nations (if we accept voii 
Glausewitz), can and should do no less than 'those services of government whose 
task is the implementation of foreign political decisions in time of crisis. The 
Foreign Service above all must be able to draw its personnel from as broad a 
number of educational institutions as possible, offering a diversity of training 
programs designed :to 'meet the ever growing diversity and complexity of prob- 
iems Which our nation must face -throughout the globe. More important, perhaps, 
the creation of a Foreign Service Corps which early trains Its student members 
to understand, and 'to respond to, other nations and their attitudes, can become 
an invaluable proving ground for future Foreign Service Officers who must ever 
be the vanguard in our quest for peace. The provision for field training and Cov- 
ernment service of student memibers (Section 1209) holds real promise in this 
respect. 

For the reasons adduced here, Ambassador Freeman and I, 'personally as well 
as in our capacities as representatives of the Monterey Institute of Foreign 
Studies, wish to express our wholehearted support for S. 939 and urge this com- 
mittee to recommend its passage. 

We feel that S. 939, by providing financial support for those wishing to enter 
the Foreign Service of our country, will also provide a powerful incentive to 
young men and w<*men of this nation to enter ithis vital career. Experience has 
shown that such incentive is needed and effective, whenever pressing manpower 
needs have moved the Congress to adopit legislation providing for such support. 

(The outstanding successes of the several parts of :the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act are a case in point. ) 

We also helieve that support for dependents of student members of the pro- 
posed Foreign Service Corps will not only benefit the individual student member 
but eventua'lly the Foreign Service, for Which he is destined. In fact, we wel- 
come particulany 'Section 1205(b)(3), which makes it possible for husbands 
and wives to enroll In the Foreign Service Corps. It has been demonstrated 
beyond doubt that the wives of those charged with representing their country — 
or a private organization— abroad fulfill a vital function in the success of their 
husbands’ 'mission. If I may refer to our own experience : In our Training for 
Service Abroad programs (T.S.A.), which we instituted to provide Intensive lan- 
guage and area study for i)ersonnel from private corporatious and organizations 
with interests abroad, we specifically recommend that wives, and even children, 
be enrolled, because of the important part which the entire family plays in the 
life of the representative stationed abroad. 

Our only concern in the selection of candidates for the projected Foreign Serv- 
ice Corps is that every effort be made to avoid 'political considerations. On all 
levels of -selection, from 'the President to State and Territorial Governors, it 
would be our hope that scores on competitive examinations and screening for gen- 
eral aptitude for assignments in foreign countries be the sole criteria for 
selection. 

We also should like to recommend to Senator Dominick, as author of this bill, 
and to the members of this committee that they consider the possibility of in- 
cluding in this bill a provision for the institutional supi>ort of colleges prepared 
to cooperate with the future Foreign Service Corps, similar to the institutional 

43 - 554—70 8 
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support now available under >some titles of the National Defense Education Act. 
O training, which is one of 'the important objectives of 

b. will be difficult ito achieve without it. It Is particularly the small, inde- 
pendent college like ours, eager and able to participate in training students of 
the proposed Foreign Service Corps, which will be hard put to hold its own in 
competition with the larger colleges and universities. Yet, the small Independent 
college has traditionally played an important role in educating our nation’s lead- 
ers. In these days of the multiversity, when the impersonality of mas's education 
prevents that meaningful exchange of ideas between teacher and student without 
winch education must ever remain Incomplete, the part which the small inde- 
pende lit college can play is more vital than ever. Yet it is the institution hardest 
hit by the financial crisis confronting the nation’s schools today. A provision for 
institutional support could be decisive in enabling colleges like ours to participate 
in the training envisioned by this bill. 

As stated earlier. Ambassador Freeman is a graduate 'of several courses offered 
by the Foreign 'Service Institute of the Department of State, and he deeply ap- 
preciates its outstanding accomplishments. In his behalf, I should therefore like 
to coii^vey -to you his conviction that the Foreign Service Institute be continued, 
and that the establishment of a Foreign Service Corps should complement and 
enhance its capabilities. The Foreign Service Institute in his opinion will remain 
an important in-service training center, particularly for Foreign Service Officers 
on reassignment. Its faculty can give invaluable assistance to educational insti- 
tutions participating In training the proposed Foreign Service Corps and its 
vast arsenal of materials can complement the collections Which each participat- 
ing institution must establish. ^ ^ 


Finally I should like to speak not as one professionally engaged in training 
students for foreign service, but as a teacher with thirty-five years of experience 
in colleges and universities, both in the home state of Senator Dominick and in 
California. As an educator, I see one of the most vital aspects of the proposed 
bill in the provision that the training of future Foreign Service Officers be 
supported in educational institutions throughout our country. This will prevent 
ngidity and formality which always threaten training for a specific purpose 
Enabling the student members of the projected Foreign Service Corps to take 
their training at institutions of their choice (wffiich, of course, must qualify) 
will ever bring fresh ideas and fresh approaches to the study, and thereby* to 
the conduct of foreign affairs. More than that, it will help to impart to these 
students that closeness to the many-faceted attitudes in our nation, that under- 
standing of our owm people, wffiich is indispensable to the understanding of other 
nations and their attitudes. For the Foreign Service Officer cannot understand 
the P^ple to w^hom he is assigned unless he first has learned to understand his 
own. The proposed legislation, by bringing future officers of the Foreign Service 
to different campuses in many parts of our country, will be instrumental in 
maintaining that closeness and that understanding which overspeoialization in 
a government operated training inistitute might well jeopardize. A democratic 
nation cannot, a-nd must not, allow this to h^appen. 

Mr. Chairman, on behalf of Ambassador Freeman and the Faculty of the 
Monterey Institute of Foreign Studies, I wish to convey to you and to the dis- 
tinguished members of this Committee our unqualified support for S. 930. 

I thank you again for giving me this chance to testify before you, and I stand 
ready to answer to the best of my abilities any questions you or your distinguished 
colleagues might have. 


Mr Ivjj-OLL. It has been suggested to me that I say perhaps a little 
more bv way of introduction about the institute I represent. I do so 
verv ,<Tladlv. Part of it is in the record. 

May I just state here that Ave are a fairly new, indenendent. and 
small collece. We were founded in 1956. IVe were accredited in 1961 

1 ioined the institute in 1962. We are devoted to the broadest range 
of foreign studies, and we are, therefore, very much interested in the 
bill that was introduced by Senator Dominick. 

As a matter of fact, my personal interest in the bill goes back some 

2 years Avhen Senator Murphy, of my home State, drew my attention 
to d. and a year and a half ago I had an occasion to discuss it here 
m "Washington with Senator Dominick. 
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Mv own interest in forei^ affairs goes back a long time. It goes 
ba^^oTy betiiming as altudent-fam a historian by profession 
irbecTiimWi more pronounced in the 1930’s, when, in 1935, 1 came 
to StorXminick’s home State and started my teaching career at 
fte uSvehi? of Oolo.-«do for 2 ye.rs, follorved by 1 year at tire State 

I .Sm // om Europe, and everybody 

presumably is an expert in foreign affairs, I was at 

23 put on the speech circuit in more towns in Colorado than I can 

'’TrTmember the agony that I had in trying to 

to whom I spoke a real concern for foreign affaiis. Th s, y .‘7’ 
not onT^vas U-ue of the adults whom I talked to ; it was unfortunately 

.als^ true ^ convince, in those years, students or teachers, 

or thrnubll? at large, of the necessity for doing something m our 
foreign^relations in order to prevent another world war from biea mg 

took another war and its aftermath to change the public apathy, 
and to change the attitude of the students. i 

Whiiri Sret many of the excesses that have occurred on the 
campuses of cmr country, I think there is one good thing : At least, 
tiiey^are no longer inteiied in swallowing goldfish or in paiitie raids 

vou Ml Chairman, made about what to do if clenmnstrators should 
. enroll in the Foreign Service Corps, or Formgn Service Corps students 
should become demonstrators. I don't think they will. 

One of the maior concerns that students have these days, it seems to 
•ue "s the "ueSiou of peace. A Foreign Secice Corps, almost by defim- 

tion would be a very potent force for peace. 

I think this would obviate, almost totally, any possibility of this 
kind of demonstration. My own institute is a case in point. 

We LvThad none of that at all. Partly of course, that is due to 
the fact that we are and will remain small and, therefore, we can 
always talk to our students. , 

I liave a further series of events in my own 
my interest in the foreign affairs of this country. That is 
■ Sie war I was a membe?, and I might say a rather proud member of 
the psychological warfare combat team of the 1st Army out in tlm 
field^The “Uglv American” did not only exist in tfie Foreign Service 
and incidentally, my president. Ambassador Freeman, Prefers the 
words “The Oblivious American,” which I think is perhaps 
• but there certainly was the “ugly psychological warrior,' the Person 
who had no training, no empathy for the person ivliom he was sup- 

’"’Tthink oliXnhe^S^^^ links between warfare and 

. diplomacy is, perhaps, the subtle form of propaganda that both imply, 
^o for many reasons I am interested in the bill personally and, of 
course, I am also interested in the bill as a representative of my 

Our institutional interest in the Foreign Service was, quite naturally, 
oreatly enhanced when Ambassador Freeman became our president 
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^most exactly a year ago. I am sure that you are aware of his career. 

He IS one of country s leading career diplomats who in the 30 years 
he spent m the Foreign Service saw service in China, in Europe, and 
in ^a-wn America. He was most recently Ambassador to Mexico 
Ambassador Freeman was our unanimous choice for president’ more 
finally was able to join us a year ago. 

While we have not officially, as we could not, established any direct 
t^ to the Department of State, our unofficial contacts have undoubt- 
edly ii^roved, and our orientation is much more clearly directed 
toward F oreign Service than it has ever been before. 

a a }’ ? years we have had graduates who have 

apphed for positions in the Foreign Service, and those who have ap- 
phed have been accepted. One was just made a career Foreign Service 
officer and we are very proud of that. 

There are a number of reasons why Ambassador Freeman and I 
personally, and as representatives of our institute, are wholeheartedly 
Perhaps, Ho. 1 should be that it does create the 
awai^ness of which one of the witnesses spoke this morning, that it 
will help to increase the awareness of the public at large of the ira- 
portauce of the Foreign Service to our country these days. 

Eut there a-re two principal reasons why we are in favor of this bill, 
irst, that It proposes to begin the special training of future Foreign 

by Foreign Service, I ivoiild understand 
as broad a dehnition as possible. 

w;e use the term “training for service abroad” for one part of our 
curriculum which might be a good way to encompass all the various 
aspects of serving one s country or a private corporation abroad. 

1 he second principle in the bill which we support is that in addition 
to beginning specialized training early, it proposes to support the 
student who engages in it financially. 

Both, we feel, are really indispensable. There is no reason why the 
orei^ Service, which has become more and more important in our 
day , should be a stepchild behind other professions ; why the armed 
services should start the training of their officer corps early in colles’e 

and ^ important a branch as the Foreign Service in all its ramifications 
should not. 

With regard to the financial support, we feel that this is of utmost 
importance, particularly in our days when the cost of education, both 
to the student and to the institution, has skyrocketed and continues 
to skyrocket, and also in view of the fact that it has been shown in the 
success of various parts of the National Defense Education Act that 
tmancial support for study is a very important incentive in attracting 
students to areas of governmental and private activity where man- 
power IS needed. 

We welcome very much the provision in the bill which provides 
support for dependents. We think this is' absolutely crucial. 

1 could tell you any number of instances, both from personal expe- 
rience and from events t^t Ambassador Freeman has told me, which 
prove that the wife and, incidentally, in our opinion also the children 
o± the Amencan representative abroad, play a vital role in the success 
01 tne mission, whatever that mission may be. 

Ambassador Freeman’s wife, Mrs. Freeman, made it a point, 
wherever her husband went and she accompanied him, to learn the 
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language of the country and to engage in social activities and social 
welfare activities. 

He has in his house in the Carmel Valley a screen with at least 20 
testimonials; I would judge one-third of them testimonials to Mrs. 
Freeman, by grateful Colombians and Mexicans for what she has done. 

With respect to the children, may I indulge in one story told me 
by a top executive of Arthur Andersen Co., the famous accounting 
firm. 

They sent a young couple to Belgium, including their children. The 
two children went to a Belgium high school. After 2 years they grad- 
uated from that high school as the best students in tliat school, com- 
peting with the Belgian children. 

You couldnT find better ambassadors for American education and 
America than those two children. 

So we are very strongly in support of the provision which gives 
dependency allowance and which also makes it possible for husbands 
and wives to take this training together. In fact, in our own training 
program which we have instituted largely for the j)rivate sector, which 
Ave call “Training for Service Abroad,” we recommend that wives and 
•children take the training along with the husbands. 

So far we have had, I think, only three bachelors. We are quite 
convinced that what this morning was characterized as “post training” 
is not sufficient. 

The third reason why we are wholeheartedly in favor of the law 
is that it provides that this training be given at colleges and universities 
throughout the country . 

Ambassador Freeman believes that this is absolutely vital. He is 
very much in favor of that section of the bill which disclaims the 
establishment of a Foreign Service academy, though he, himself, has 
taken many courses in the Foreign Service Institute. 

He is very much aware of the work that it can do and of its accom- 
plishments, but he is also very much aware that the training that is 
given at schools throughout the country, where you have a constant 
influx of new ideas and a fresh approach to the training in foreign 
relations, or to the training of a future Foreign Service officer, that 
such diversified training eventually will benefit the Foreign Service. 

Senator Dominick. May I interrupt at that point? 

Mr. Knoll. Yes. 

Senator Dominick.' Do you think that the Foreign Service Institute 
should probably stay as it now is formulated and not be put under 
the same Board of Trustees as the U.S. Foreign Service Corps? 

Mr. Knoll. I think that would be Ambassador Freeman's opinion. 
He believes very much that one of tfie important functions that the 
Foreign Service Institute can render is, of course, to provide inservice 
training, since it is doubtful, at least for a while, that all of the future 
Foreign Service officers will have gone through the Foreign Service 
Corps. Also, there is the problem of training for reassignments. 

For instance, he has taken reassignment training when he was 
transferred, let us say, from China to another country. He would be 
in favor of leaving that intact and having the Foreign Service Corps 
provide the basic professional training. 

Incidentally, on the name of the Corps, if it is true that some people 
will object to it because “Corps” gives the idea of rigidity, it could 
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be Foreign Service fellows, Foreign Service fellowships, or something 
along that line, which might avoid that impression. 

Senator Domiiv^ick. Foreign Service talent search. 

Mr. Knoll. That brings up a point to which I will allude later. 

Anyhow, he would be very much in disfavor of creating one F oreign 
Service Academy with institutionalized vested interests. Belated to 
this, is, in my opinion, the need to give the greatest possible latitude 
to the curriculum provided by the participating colleges and 
universities. 

I think this is an absolute must if freshness of approach is to be a 
constant factor in such training, and I believe, therefore, that the 
Board of Trustees which is to be established should provide guidelines,, 
but no definite curriculum. 

The Board of Trustees should encourage experimentation in teach- 
ing as long as the basic guidelines are observed. 

I would thi]ik that the Board of Trustees would give very serious* 
consideration to appointing either to the Board or to a committee 
charged Avith Avorking out the gaiidelines for tlie several curriculum,, 
career diplomats of proA^en Avorth and experience, because they are the 
ones Avho haA^e been out in the field, avIio can do a great deal to assist 
the colleges in Avorking out acceptable curr i culum. 

The Department of State has, of course, its diplomats in residents, 
and perhaps on a systematic basis that could be incorporated into the 
proposed Foreign Service Corps. 

A point that Ave stress, Avhich Ave hope Senator Dominick as the 
author of the bill, and this committee, will consider, is institutional 
support. . • . , 

ObAUOusly, I am speaking here, Avith a certain amount of self-interest, 
but hopefully of enlightened self-interest. 

Unless some institutional support is provided, as is done under some 
titles of the National Defense Education Act, the small, independent 
collc,o:e, such as ours, Avoiild almost be put oiit of competition. 

We feel that the small, independent college has plaved and Avill 
continue to play an absolutely vital role in training this country’s 
leaders. 

We, for instance, AAdll not groAA^, I think, beyond 500 or 700 students. 
We don’t belieA-e that true excellence and training can be proAuded at 
today’s multiversities. 

Since, as AA^as pointed out tliis morning, foundations are turning 
mo^^e and more to the domestic scene, these trainin.g programs must, 
some Avay or another, find the necessary funds: I tlrinlv Federal insti- 
tutional support Avill be A^ery Autal. 

May I address mvself to a point raised this morning, perhaps antici- 
pating questions that Senator Dominick might haA^e. Tliat is the 
question : Should the financial assistance be provided for 4 or 2 years? 

I should suggest the greatest, possible flexibility, not only in vieAV 
of Avhat Avas said this morning, that providing support only for 2 years 
plight, of course, disadA^antage the disadvantaged more than they are 
a'l ready, but also that while it is true that so’ many of our students 
r^alh^ do not knoAv before their junior year Avhere they Avant to go, 
nre significant exceptions. 

T also believe that the success of the advanced placement program in 
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our high schools has given a number of students now a better profes- 
sional outlook at the end of their high school career than 30 years ago 
or 35 years ago when I started teaching in this country. 

So flexibility, I think, would be what we would advocate in the 
question of financing for 2 or 4 years. 

Senator Dominick. In other words, leave this open so that if a 
youngster decided that this was his future, whether it be in agriculture, 
economics, or in foreign service as such, he would have the opportunity, 
then, of getting a scholarship to go all the way through ? 
u If he didn’t have that, he might shift into another field where he had 

no economic support. 

Mr. Knoll. That is correct. 

Senator Dominick. I think that is a good thought. 

** Mr. Knoll. While I therefore agree, at least in part, with a previous 

witness, Dr. Tanter, I am not sure that I agree with the suggestion 
he made this morning that the bulk of tlie training be in the more 
advanced techniques. 

I lil^e to think that we who are historians are by definition humanists. 
Some people think we are social scientists, but I don’t. 

I do have a certain amount of fear of the machine, but this is not 
decisive. I think what the chairman brought out this morning is much 
more important. There are many situations in the face-to-face contact 
where the computer is not going to be any help. 

You will have to decide them on the basis of intuition. You have to 
decide them on the basis of having a certain amount of flexibility in 
your movements, and in that none of the advanced techniques can 
lielp us. 

Whether or not there is a way of training somebody’s intuition I will 
have to leave to the psychologist. 

I have two more points. One is that in selecting the educators that 
are to be appointed to the Board of Trustees, we should hope that there 
will be a great latitude. We hope that they will not be chosen solely 
on the basis of having the most publications or being the most famous 
names. We hope that considerable attention will be given to those who 
are teachers and thus can best impart this important knowledge to 
their students. 

o I have already discussed the point raised by the chairman about 

demonstrations. Therefore, this could be the end of my formal testi- 
mony and I will be ready to answer my qiiestions you might have. 

Senator Pell. One concern that I have is the thought that the For- 
^ eign Service should be drawn from as broad a spectrum as possible. 

I would be worried that there would be sort of an elite corps within 
those working for the Government abroad made up of those who went 
to the Corps. As in the Navy, if you went to Annapolis you wear a ring, 
and somehow or another you notice all the admirals wear that ring. 

I would be worried that somehow or other that those who get to 
the top of the Foreign Service ladder after a period of time will have 
to have started off in this Corps, which would mean we would lose 
a good many people. 

What would be your view about that ? 

Mr. Knoll. Our view would be that the fact that the Service Corps 
is to be trained at colleges throughout the country would obviate that 
at least to the greatest extent possible. 
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This is, of course, one of the objections that Ambassador Freeman 
has to a Foreign Service academy. 

There is the question of the selection process, perhaps, which would 
be very much more important in this respect. We should hope that 
the sole criterion for selection is aptitude, and not only the passing 
of certain examinations, but some form of test which can show whether 
the candidate has the means of acquiring that kind of knowledge that 
will enable him to move, and that kind of empathy that can enable 
him to move, among other people. This can be done. 

We are doing it in a very minor way in our T.S.A. program where 
Ambassador Freeman, with his experience, writes confidential reports 
to the employer, stating whether or not he thinks the candidate is 
capable of succeeding in his assignment. 

So I think that would be the best safeguard against creating an 
elite. 

Senator Pell,. Thank you. 

Senator Dominick. 

Senator Dominick. I was concerned for many years about the 
tendency to have an elite group, with the emphasis on many of the 
Ivy League schools. 

I can say this because I am an Ivy League graduate and so is the 
chairman. 

I did some analysis of this over a period of time and it looks now 
as if there is a broader representation. 

Drawing these people from diverse universities with different 
methods of training and throughout the Nation would further dilute 
any influence of that kind which might be present at the present time. 

W ould you think this is true ? 

Mr. Knoll. Yes ; I certainly would. 

By the way, I fully agree with you. I not only started out in 
Colorado, but I volunteered for the mountain troops, although I was 
pulled out early then and went overseas. 

I remember my first encounter with one of my fellow recruits who 
was from Yale, and who was very surprised when I, with my back- 
ground — I had started at the University of Berlin, had gone to the 
Sorbonne, and then studied in England — when I told him that there 
wasn’t anything that Yale could teach me that I couldn’t get at 
Colorado University. 

Personally, I don’t believe that the elites in terms of learning really 
exist. The iliiision may exist. 

Secondly, the greatest diversity would make that impossible. 

Senator Dominick. Have any Government agencies been contracting 
with your institution for training purposes ? 

Mr. Knoll. Not on any formal basis yet, although we have had 
one inquiry from the Department of Commerce. 

As I indicated, the Foreign Service has taken our graduates. 
Apparently they do very well. But no formal contracts exist of that 
nature yet. 

Senator Dominick. What do you think in your judgment is the 
relative balance insofar as need is concerned between scholarship aid 
for this purnose and perhaps direct assistance to colleges and uni- 
versities conducting a program ? 
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Mr. Knoll. It would be hard for me to give you any exact pro- 
portion there. I think both of them are necessary. Both should prob- 
ably be based on need. 

In other words, on the availability of resources to the college. And 
on the need of the students for fellowships. I don’t know whether^ it 
is possible to draft a law which provides that anybody whose parents 
are above a certain income level may be accepted into the Corps but 
would have to pay his own tuition. 

I don’t know whether that would be possible. But the element of 
need should, I think, be given consideration. I wouldn’t be able to- 
give any proportion, however. 

Senator Domusteck. One of your basic principles in support of this 
bill is the fact that you think the people should take preemployment 
experience and training as oppossed to postemployment experience 
and training ? 

Mr. Knoll. Decidedly, not only in my own view but in the view of 
Ambassador Freeman. I can tell you some hair-raising stories which 
he has related, and some which I experienced in the war in psycho- 
logical warfare, which would prove that. 

Senator Dominick. Your acquaintance with Colorado is certainly 
refreshing as far as I am concerned. I have found that people by and 
large in the State at this point are extremely interested in foreign 
affairs. 

I suppose it is because of the tremendous level of experience that 
people received in World War II and in all the crises Ave haA^e had 
since then, Korea, Vietnam: people who served in Europe and so on. 

They are very aware at this point, I think, of the problems A\^e have. 
I congratulate you on your work in alerting people, and I sincerely 
appreciate your support of the bill. 

Mr. Knoll. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much. 

Our next witness is Mr. Parker Hart. 

STATEMENT OE AMBASSADOR PARKER HART, PRESIDENT, MIDDLE 

EAST INSTITUTE, WASHINGTON, D.C., FORMER DIRECTOR, FOR- 
EIGN SERVICE INSTITUTE 

Senator Pell. I gather you have no prepared text, but you wish 
to comment for a few moments on the bill proposed. 

Mr. Hart. Yes, Senator. I have no prepared text because there Avas 
not sufficient time. 

Senator, I have looked at this bill once before, and looking at it again 
in the last couple of days I find there perhaps have been a few minor 
changes since the earlier text which I saw sometime ago, but I am 
not 100 percent certain since I am not able to make a direct comparison. 

Now I am out of the GoA^ernment but I do have some ideas Avith 
respect to this bill. I would like to start by saying that, in general, I sup- 
port the bill, particularly because the Foreign Service does not have, 
at the present time, a real constituency in the United States. 

The Foreign Service has come a long way in the 31i^ years I spent 
in it from A^ery small beginnings, but I feel that it needs to extend it 
roots more consciously into our educational system than it has ever 
done in the past. 
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As I believe Senator Dominick just pointed out, research has de- 
veloped that it is no longer an Ivy League-fed institution. That is 
certainly the case. 

In fact, I believe the largest single State contributing Foreign 
Service personnel is California, at least at the officer level. 

The fact is that it has been a question of taking what we could get, 
that come before the board of examiners for many years, without any 
particular, conscious eifort that I am aware of to feed back into our 
higher educational institutions criteria Avhich they could use to educate 
candidates for the Foreign Service. 

We let the institutions judge for themseh'es Avhether they Avere in- 
terested enough to deA^elop courses Avhich Avould prepare people for 
Foreign Service, and in a fcAv cases they have made a conscious effort. 

In many other cases, I think they have not. 

This, of course, is part of the diversity of our higher educational 
pattern. But at the same time, I am impressed by the fact that in my 
time in seiwice the demands upon an officer haA-e become far more 
A^ariegated, involving much deeper knoAvledge of specialized subjects 
than any of us aa^io haA^e contemplated back in 1938 Avhen I Avas com- 
missioned. 

Foreign Service officers, of course, are only one of the groups that 
Ave are speaking about here, for Ave are talking about the entire foreign 
affairs community, as I understand from the bill, Avhetlier you are 
serving in the TJSIA, Avhether you are serving in AID, or other 
branches of the Government as a civilian. 

I should point out in this connection that Ave and the military are 
A^eiw mixed up together. We are doing a lot of training Avith them. They 
are attending some of our schools. They attend the Foreign Service 
Institute. 

They are enthusiastic members of the National Interdepartmental 
Seminar, for example. A feAv of them are very enthusiastic members 
of the Senior Seminar on Foreign Policy, Avhich is our highest course 
in the Foregin Service Intsitute. 

We are mixing the serAUces increasingly. We send our people to their 
schools. 

I liaA^e been doAAui to Fort Bragg and helped them aa ith some of their 
considerations for a neAv school for MAAG officers, military attaches. 
I haA^e spoken, since I retired from the government, to a number of 
military schools AAdiere they are actively engaged in trying to develop 
courses Avhich train the kind of military man Avho is able to go into more 
than a attache jobs, but political and economic analytical jobs, and 
handle himself Avell alongside of highly trained civilians. 

The foreign aff'airs community is a very large community today as 
I look at it. This bill addresses itself, as I understand it, to the civilian 
sector, and would constitute a course Avhich Avould really begin when a 
man is selected after application to enter special study at Govern- 
mental expense at the time he leaA^es high school, and could continue 
through college and into graduate AA^ork. 

It also addresses tiself to people already in the Government Avho Avant 
specalized training at GoA^ernment expense for foreign affairs service 
in one of the many branches. 

This, to me, is a very good aspect of the project, because I do feel 
that it Avould generate a lot more talent, consciously trained Avith a 
sense of obligation, than Ave probably ever had in the past. 
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W6 talk about elites. I wish to say I wish they were all elites. That 
IS to say those who serve in foreign affairs should be from the elite of 
■our population. 

I can understand the reluctance to have an elite within an elite, or 
people who think they are privileged characters. We should draw from 
the very best we can get and train them as well as we can. 

The bill sets up one or two things I am not too clear about. One is 
how the Board of Trustees would function rather than what its pur- 
poses are. 

The purpose of the Board of Trustees seems clear but I am not 
quite certain myself how it would operate. It seems to me it ivould re- 
-quire a fairly extensive staff, more than is provided for in the bill 
at present. 

To undertake to draft ground rules for education, for pamination 
processes, to handle the finances of so many thousand applicants would 
seem to me require quite a lot of help. Either you have to set that up 
and finance that in the project, itself, or you have to draw on the 
resources of some existing institution, especially equipped to do that. 

Would you, for example, draw on the Foreign Service Institute 
since it would be placed under the Board of Trustees for purposes of 
planning and training? 

Would you draw on the Board of Examiners of the Foreign Service 
for purposes of screening? 

These are comments of mine that are really in the nature of questions 
because I am not certain, from reading the bill, for example, whether 
the Board of Trustees would screen all people through its mechanics 
Avho would come into foreign affairs service, thereby limiting recruitees 
into the service to the people who had passed through its screening 
process or through its educational process, or whether it would take 
them from the country at large and screen them. 

In other words, would people coming into foreign affairs service be 
■confined to those who had passed through this process in the Corps, or 
would they come from everywhere ? 

Senator Dominick. I will say in connection with that, Mr. HcWt, that 
our analysis would indicate that there are far more people coming into 
the Foreign Service in one way or another than would be provided by 
the Corps, at least for a long period of time. Eventually you might get 
the bulk of replacements through the Corps, but that does not solve 
the question of staff and how we do tlie screening and so on. 

What would be your recommendation on that? Should we work 
through the Foreign Service Institute or should we set up a larger staff 
which would be independent of them ? 

Mr. Haist. I Avould think it ivould be to the advantage of the Board 
to operate as much as possible Avith the experienced personnel already 
on hand rather than haA'^e to go out and really train, perhaps for some 
time, a brandneAV staff. 

For example, if the Foreign Service Institute is placed under the 
Board of Trustees, it has Avithin it a permanent staff, but it also has in 
key positions people Avho are on rotation from servdce abroad who are 
assigned to direct courses. Some supplementation of their Avork could 
be accomplished bv bringing in a few more people for planning pur- 
poses, conscious planning, to assist the Board of Trustees, and then 
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utilize the talents which you already have there, which is pretty care- 
fully selected. 

We have some very good men in FSI. 

Senator Dominick. I didn't mean to interrupt, but I wanted to make 
that one point clear. 

Mr. Hart. My other question was whether, after you passed through 
the Corps training process, do you contemplate a selection process for 
each Government agency involved in foreign affairs, or do you con- 
template a standard examination type of procedure, and would that 
examination be written and oral ; would it be a national examination, 
or would it be an examination for each agency ? 

The requirements of each agency do have common denominators.- 
Certainly they have that. But they also have very diverse requirements. 

If you are talking about the agricultural service, the interests of the 
Department of Commerce, of course, and AID, or the Department of 
State, just to take a few, you can see how diverse they are, or civilians 
in the Department of Defense serving abroad. 

From reading the bill, I am not sure that I see just where this is- 
provided for. 

Senator Dominick. It was intended that the Board of Trustees set 
up the requirements on that. Presumably they would have examina- 
tions that might differ in some respect for various agencies. 

Mr. Hart. You would retain, as I understand it, the Foreign Service- 
Officer Corps. 

Senator Dominick. Yes. 

Mi\ Hart. I think we have been moving for some years into the 
situation in which ambassadors are drawn from all agencies of the 
government, as well as traditionally, certain number from private life. 

That process could be sharpened up by a cohesive plan for training 
and for guidance of the careers of people interchangeably between 
different agencies of the Government, moving between AID, for exam- 
ple, and State. 

It could be very good for a lot of Foreign Service officers to have 
more of this type of experience, and a good thing for the AID people 
also to have strictly State Department type of assignments from time 
to time. 

This you can accomplish best if you start early and train people for 
flexible careers. I would hope that any proposal of implementation of 
this bill would take that into account, that you have to start with a 
young man. You can direct his efforts toward a variety of different 
types of service in the field of foreign affairs. 

One question that I have is about the status of the Foreign Service- 
Institute being placed under the Board of Trustees. 

I would like to say that I feel that the Foreign Service Institute- 
has already become an interagency oz'ganization of the Government 
that has gone far beyond the position of a mere training establishment 
for the Foreign Service which it was set out to be by the bill in 1946. 

About half of the work of the Institute is done for other agencies of 
Government. They pay a good share of the costs. I believe that while all 
training for foreign affairs should be under the general policy direction 
of the Secretary of State, because I don’t believe in the dilution of the 
responsibilities of the Secretary of State in the field of foreign affairs 
but I believe in strengthening them, this particular organization, I 
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think, has earned its way by experience and by the dynamics of inter- 
agency activity in becoming an organization which should be recog- 
nized for what it is, an interagency training establislnnent. It is 
more than just training. It is an interagency higher educational 
establishment. 

I would like to see it constituted as the National Institute for 
Foreign Affairs and so-called. This, of course, could still place it under 
a board of trustees of this kind. 

There is no reason why it couldn't be. 

I would hope that the Secretary’s position on that board would be 
such that he would have the strongest voice in its deliberations because 
it is his voice which is going to count for the most in terms of training 
in general foreign affairs service. 

The other members of the board will have great weight, but his 
views should have the greatest weight. 

These are my preliminary thoughts on the subject, gentlemen, and 
I would be glad to try to answer any questions if I can. 

Senator Dominick. I gather from what you are saying that the 
Foreign Service Institute, as such, could fit under this board of 
trustees, and perhaps the Secretary of State designated as the direct- 
ing head of that institute ? 

Mr. Hart. Yes. 

Senator Dominick, Alternatively, if we left it the way it is now, 
which is under State, do you think that this would solve that inter- 
action problem ? 

In other words, do you think it ought to be moved under the new 
;board of trustees, or do you think it should be left the way it is? 

Mr. Hart. I do not feel that it should be left the way it is. I feel 
that it has outgrown the position of being just another part of the 
Department of State. 

When you look on the schedule of various subdivisions of the 
Department of State, you find this one pretty well down toward the 
bottom of the listing, after the various operational bureaus, and the 
position of director, itself, should be upgraded in response to the 
interagency role it has long since been playing. 

I would give it a semiautonomous status, if I had my way, and raise 
it to the level of eminence of a national institution for all foreign 
affairs studies and not just for the training of Foreign Service 
personnel, at which other agency people are admitted by negotiation, 
which has been the case. 

You negotiate so many slots, they pay their share, and we take them 
as we can. I think it has suffered somewhat in recent years from this 
nosition, and it has, in fact, earned and merits a new look as a new 
body. 

It^ is, in many ways, a trail-blazer for many of the techniques of 
foreign affairs study. We use the universities, as pointed out here, 
from the Foreign Service Institute, but we could do a lot more than 
has been done to galvanize educational institutions around the country 
-to serve the purposes of foreign affairs study, pre- and in-training 
study better than they have done. 

Senator Pell. The Chair must interpolate, I have doubts about 
. having serious objective studies being done under direct Government 
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auspices. This was the reason I originally opposed the Foreign Service 
Academy. 

I think what the institute does is direct its training to carry out 
techniques in the field. But once you have the Government involved, 
in serious studies, it is an anomaly, because a Government cannot- 
really be objective. 

For that reason, I would not want to see this become an institution 
with all the professors receiving the green Government check. 

One problem we now have is to get professors to stay more than a 
year at the National War College. While I agree with many of your 
ideas, I do not agree with your thought that the institute should be 
made an institution of learning or study. 

I am not sure that that should really be done under Government 
auspices, but perhaps should be done under private auspices. 

Mr. Hart. I see your point, but the Foreign Service Institute is , 
that now. The Foreign Service Institute sliould not be giving degrees,,, 
I agree. It could do as the Avar colleges do. When you are taking a 
course, you could simultaneously arrange that curriculum so that you 
get a master’s degree at the end of the year. 

It is being done at the Industrial College. I happen to be on the 
board of advisors of that. I think that there is no substitute for the . 
university system inherent in Avhat I am saying. 

But Ave have a problem if Ave consider training in the high sense that 
I am considering it. In using the word “training,” I don’t mean just 
training in the techniques of hoAv to do a job. 

We have, at the Foreign Service Institute, a 22-Aveek course in 
economics which is the equivalent of 4 years of undergraduate eco- 
nomics, made possible simply by accelerated training techniques, by 
the fact that the officers who are taking it are taking nothing else but 
economics, and they are mature. 

They accomplish so much that they rate on a national system of 
evaluation, Avhich is done by Princeton University quite objectively, 
100 to 200 points higher than the national average regularly. 

The reason this Avas done was not because of anything other than 
that you can’t get this 4 years taken out of a man’s career to go to the 
university and take it at leisure. You have to do it in a hurry. 

Senator Pell. What I am driving at is that your graduates should 
not be advocating the various varieties of economics, be it Adam 
Smith, be it Keynes, or Karl Marx. They are going through a govern- 
ment school. 

Mr. Hart. I think nonconformity is the rule at FSI. For example, , 
they have very hot debates over the type of political science that is 
taught. 

Senator Pell. I think there would be the devil to pay if the tax- 
payers’ money was used to graduate, say, Marx economists, or even in 
these more advanced social days, Adam Smith types. 

Mr. Hart. I think anyone who is going to do his work in economics 
is going to read them all. 

But as fa,r as the awarding of degrees is concerned, I don’t think 
that is the institute’s job. The institute can galvanize a lot of things . 
in rather tradition-bound university circles and they, in turn, can . 
awaken the institute. 
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It is not a super university or university which I am suggesting but, 
rather, a recognized national institute for very definite but constantly 
changing purposes. 

Senator Dominick. We have a National Institute of Mental Health 
and a whole series of other National Institutes. We don’t have a 
National Institute of International Affairs. 

I don’t Imow wdiether this is the type of thing you are thinking of. 
It would create the attention for the need of expanding other insti- 
tutions around the country for foreign affairs. 

This is the type of institution I am referring to as opposed to a 
degree-granting institution. Is that what you have in mind ? 

Mr. Hakt. Yes. 

Senator Dominick. The thing that I noticed in regard to those who 
say that the Foreign Seiwice Institute can take care of their needs at 
the moment is the enrollments of the Foreign Service Institute. You 
were kind enough to provide figures for fiscal year 1968. 

Fifty-seven percent of the enrollment invoh^d language training, 
and 9 percent of the enrollment came from other agencies besides 
State, AID, USIA, and Defense. 

So the other agencies, really, are receiving only a small portion of 
the training that is being given. The training is good, but there are 
only a small portion who are able to be the recipients. 

That is one reason it seemed to me preemployment training in addi- 
tion to postemployment training might be very fruitful. 

I gather this is what you support. 

Mr. Hart. Yes, Senator, and also there is a tremendous proliferation 
of service schools studying in the field of foreign affairs. 

My impression is this is rather expensii^e in the long run, although 
I can see the utility of it right now. They have to move fast to get some 
of their men trained. 

One of the things that I would hope a National Institute of Foreign 
Affairs could do would be to arrest this great proliferation to some 
degree and focus training more in one place with maximum liaison 
with our universities. 

In fact, I feel that the director himself should be a man drawn from 
academic life, and eminent man from academic life, not a person drawn 
out of the F oreign Service. 

There are those who disagree with me on this, but this is my strong 
feeling. A man drawn from high academic experience, eminence, with 
a keen and high interest in foreign affairs, can bring into the institute 
a relationship with our universities and the creative currents that are 
moving in them, in a way in which a F oreign Service officer on routine 
assignment could never do, no matter how good he is. 

I feel there should be a lot more than a War College situaltion where 
you assign a lieutenant general to head up the mstitute fora few years, 
two or three. 

Senator Dominick. Thank you very much 

Senator Pell. Thank you, Mr. Hait. 

Mr. Hart. Thank you. 

iSenator Peel. The next witness will 'be Dr. George Allen, president, 
Diplomatic and Consular Officers, Inc., Washington, D.C.. 
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STATEMENT OP AMBASSADOR GEORGE ALLEN, PRESIDENT, DIPLO- 
MATIC AND CONSULAR OPFICERS, INC., WASHINGTON, D.C., AND 

FORMER DIRECTOR, FOREIGN SERVICE INSTITUTE 

Mr. Allen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am George V. Allen, Foreign Service officer, retired. My last as- 
signment was as Director of tlhe Foreign Service Institute for 3 years, 
until last Novemiber. 

Mr. Chairman, I appear in very strong support of this bill. That 
doesn’t mean to say that there aren’t very honest differences of views 
on a variety of points involved ; and as regards some provisions, I see 
pros and cons, but usually I come down on the pro side. 

I would take the bill as it is, if I had to decide yes or no. 

All of us would prefer to have our own ideas adopted, but if I had 
to say yes or no, I would take the bill as it is. 

I welcomed the bill when Senator Dominick first introduced it. We 
have seen may bills come before the Congress year after year for the 
establishment of a Foreign Sendee Academy. While I do not approve 
of a West Point type of academy for the Foreign Service, these bills 
have a good deal of appeal. The sponsorship of these bills point out 
that we spend billions of dollars to train people to fight wars. Why 
shouldn’t the Government also train people who try to avoid wars by 
making peaceful adjustments between nations in international affairs? 

Such reasoning makes a very strong appeal. 

On the other hand, there are overriding objections, in my opinion, to 
a foreign affairs academy at the luadergraduate level. 

First and foremost, the Foreign Service is already rather inclined 
to be cliquish. I speak here particularly of the career Foreign Service 
of the State Department, but, as other careers in foreign affairs get 
more and more established, they take on the aspects of a closed corpora- 
tion. The Foreign Service is often accused, and with some justification, 
of being clannish, even though FSO’s represent 60 different universi- 
ties in Sieir background. 

Suppose all of these young men, at the age of 18, were put in the 
same institution, like West Point or Annapolis, and trained for 4 years 
in the same school before going into the F oreign Service. 

You could then have cliquishness so thick you couldn’t cut it with a 
knife. It is much better that the 3,500 officers in the Foreign Service 
today represent 500 different American colleges and universities. 

Incidentally, the subject of Ivy League schools came up this morning. 
I happen at the moment to be associated with George Washington 
University here in Washington. Of the 3,500 Foreign Service Officers — 
I am limiting this remark to FSO’s — some 750 have attended George 
Washington University at one time or another, which is more than any 
other university in the Nation. About 630 attended Harvard, which 
comes next. 

Some of them undoubtedly attended evening classes at George W ash- 
ington to get their degrees, but it is of interest that a non-Ivy League 
school leads the list. 

The basic training of Foreign Service officers should be at the estab- 
lished institutions of the United States. I am convinced of that. There 
is too great a tendency already on the part of many people to think 
that Foreign Service officers ho longer represent the United States. 
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They are said to have lived too long a;broad or to have taken on this 
coloration or that coloration. 

It is protection for the Government of the United States, the Con- 
gress, and the Foreign Service, itself, to have them broadly repre- 
sentative of the Nation rather than a restricted grou]3. 

I am astonished at the number of bills still introduced to create an 
undergraduate academy for the Foreign Service. Such as establish- 
ment would be deplorable, in my view. 

West Point was established on the recommendation of President 
George Washington. He didn’t see it actually formed, but he pointed 
out that there were not sufficient private institutions in the United 
States that specialized in training men to become officers of the Army. 
Consequently, if the United States was to have a sufficient supply of 
military officers, the Government would have to train them. That was 
the reason for the creation of West Point and, later, Annapolis. 

But such institutions do exist, for the training of Foreign Service 
officers. 

So, there is not the same need to create another academy, in my 
opinion. 

However, the need for training more people to work in foreign 
affairs is growing steadily, along with- our increased responsibilities 
in this field. The Federal Government of the United States should 
make more strenuous efforts to provide the best possible personnel for 
the family of foreign affairs services. 

How can this be done? I am frank to say that I was at a loss to 
answer this question. I have had to draft the State Department’s com- 
ments on some of the bills sent up from the Congress, which found 
their way to my desk. It was difficult for me because I did appreciate 
the basic point — ^that the Government ought to be doing more in 
training people of all types to participate in foreign affairs. The Fed- 
eral Government helps train doctors, engineers, and scientists. 

That is why I welcomed Senator Dominick’s bill. I took the liberty, 
while I was in the Government, of telephoning him to say so. I found 
I was a little premature and that I should have gone through channels,, 
to find out what the official line was, before I expressed myself. 

But I am glad that I am now in a position to express myself freely 
and openly in support of it. 

Certain aspects of the measure, it seems to me, should be commented 
upon particularly. 

Ambassador Hart spoke about the location of the Foreign Service 
Institute, I am frankly of two minds on the subject. There are some 
arguments for putting it under the proposed Board, and some against 
it, it seems to me. 

I must say. Senator Dominick, that although section 1211, headed 
“Continuation of the Foreign Service Institute,” merely changes the 
direction of the Institute from the Secretary of State to the Board, 
the provision seems somewhat strange, or out of place in this bilL I 
don’t quite see its pertinence to the main purpose of the bill, which 
is to establish a Foreign Service Corps. Perhaps you can enlighten me! 

It struck me, when I first read the bill, that if you were setting up the 
ROTC for the Army and suddenly said that the Naval War College 
in Newport, the National War College, and so forth, should come 
under the same Board established to run the ROTC, you’d be going 
too far. 

43 - 554 — 70 9 
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On the other hand, I agree with Ambassador Hart that the Foreign 
Service Institute may be too closely tied to the Department of State 
at present. People in other agencies who use it feel as if they are going 
to an outside institution when they go from AID, USIA, Interior, or 
Treasury to the State Department’s training institute. 

It would be better if we could avoid that. This bill provides one 
way of doing it. Put FSI under a board. Perhaps a case can be made 
for putting it under the same Board that runs the Foreign Service 
Corps. It would avoid proliferation. And, training is a continuing 
process. 

Two separate problems are involved. One is training to help people 
get into the foreign affairs community, and the other is training after 
they get in. 

The Foreign Service Institute, as you know, trains people only after 
they are in the Government, in some field of foreign affairs. 

AVhen I was Director, I received a letter from a university student 
in Bombay, India, asking how he could enroll in the Foreign Service 
Institute. The answer is: Get a job in the U.S. Government. FSI is 
an in-service training institution. It doesn’t help anybody obtain 
employment in the Government. It trains them after they get in. Its 
role is very important. It is a part of continuing education, which 
Government, business, and adults in general have accepted today. 

It might be logical for the same board which concerns itself with 
preinduction training to continue its responsibility for training, al- 
though the subject matter changes rather sharply from the preinduc- 
tion to the postinduction period. 

A good deal of the work of the Foreign Service Institute is in 
language training, which is sometimes compared to stenography, 
speedwriting, or any other technical tool. But it is more than that. 
Language involves cultural understanding as well as translating. 

Once a person is actually in the Service, he has much more incentive 
to learn Spanish, say, if he is going to Venezuela. He attends FSI 
for 3 months and learns more Spanish than he would normally learn 
in 5 years in college, attending classes 3 hours a week, not knowing 
when he will ever actually use Spanish. 

If you know that 3 months from now your promotion will depend 
on your mastering a language, and also, if you know you must start 
using it in your job every day, you really buckle down. It’s amazing 
the difference an incentive of this kind makes. 

Senator Pell, who knows the Foreign Service as v^ell or better than 
I, may be astonished to hear me express the opinion that the U.S. 
Foreign Service today has greater language capability, in depth, than 
any foreign service in the world. 

We have, for example, perhaps 80 people who rank semiprofessional 
in Kussian. We rank them on speaking and reading, 1 being the 
lowest. At grade 2, you can negotiate in a language; 3 is semi- 
professional ; 4, professional ; and 5, bilingual. 

We have 80 people who can do S3-ES in Russian ; we have 100 per- 
haps in Chinese, 80 in Japanese, 45 in Arabic, 30 in Turkish, 30 in’ 
Serbo-Croatian, and right on down the line. 

I don’t believe there is a single foreign service that has the strength 
in depth that we do, particularly in esoteric languages. 

Senator Pell. Do you really believe that, that the French Foreign 
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Service, for example, would not have a better language training 
program? 

Mr. Allen. The French ? No. I have to emphasize that I refer to our 

linguistic depth. o. • i i i. 

When a fellow goes into the Swedish Foreign Service, he has to 
know English, French, and German to start with. Or in the Greek 
Foreign Service, he has to speak several European languages. Our 
great strength is in the hard languages, like Chinese, Swahili, Plindi, 

etcetera. ^ 

Among our 8,500 Foreign Service officers, 1,100 qualify feo-liS 
(which we require for a promotion) in French, 1,000 in Spanish, 
800 in German, but where we excell is in languages such as J apanese, 
Vietnamese, Korean, et cetera. We are well ahead of the Russians. 

A question was raised this morning as to whether the Foreign 
Service Corps to be created under this bill should cover only the last 
2 years of college. My own thought is that this could well be left to 
the board to determine, to be worked out through trial and error. 

I would be inclined to emphasize the last 2 years, but if you restrict 
it by law to 2 years you might eliminate some minority groups that 
otherwise couldn’t be reached. 

I would let the board judge how many scholarships to offer. 

Senator Dominick. It seems to me there is another point. A good 
number of the high school kids who are bright, smart, and driving 
ahead, look forward to colleges and their area of interest, but they 
have some eye on tlie economic pocketbook as well. 

You can get scholarships for engineering purposes, you can get 
them for a variety of other things. You can’t get them for foreign 
relations as far as I know. 

Therefore, the corps might steer them or enable them to go into an 
area of interest which otherwise they wouldn’t enter. 

Mr. Allen. I think that is a very good point. There has become 
almost as much competition for scholars, fortunately, as there is for 
football players. Schools offer scholarships to attract the most capable 
students. Law schools, medical schools, and others vie with each other 
in offering scholarships. 

It is an excellent idea, it seems to me, to offer scholarships in 
foreign affairs; otherwise, was will not attract tlie more capable 
groups. 

The one point in your bill, sir, that probably will cause more dis- 
cussion, and perhaps more opposition, in the State Department than 
any other single provision is that a person who completes the pre- 
scribed course of study and is found qualified would be commissioned 
a Foreign Service officer without other examination. 

I am not as shocked by that provision as many of my colleagues 
in the Foreign Service will be, but I recognize the problem. 

We have tried a lot of different ways to choose good Foreign Serv- 
ice officers and have tried many different types of examinations: Every 
time an examination is given, between 3,000 to 10,000 people take 
the written part. Those who make a grade of 70 are invited to take the 
oral exam. 

In the oral examining procedure, candidates come for 1 hour before 
a board of five people. It is true that the board has gone into the back- 
ground and received letters of recommendation from the professors. 
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Judgment as to whether the candidate will be skillful in the conduct 
of foreign relations is based on a 1-hoiir interview. The British at one 
time (maybe they still do) took their candidates for a month’s offsite 
training at an institution of some sort, which enabled the examiners 
to have a month in which to size up the candidates. 

Until a person has actually lived abroad, it is difficult to tell whether 
ne IS allergic to foreigners or to a strange culture or strange en- 
vironment. 

. 1-hour examination is certainly not the ideal way to choose good 
Foreign Service officers. If we had 4 years to look at a candidate, plus a 
.year of work overseas, we would probably be more likely to determine 
whether he would make a decent Foreign Service officer than through 
a 1-hour examination, plus whatever other investigation is made. 

That is why I am rather more relaxed about your provision, Senator. 

It might be possible to combine the two methods. 

Senator Dominick. He has to have successfully completed a year 
in Government service overseas, too, 

Mr. Allen. Government service ? 

Senator Dominick. Yes. Specialized study, it is called. 

Mr. Allen. I think, sir, if I were a member of your distinguished 
body and had to vote on this question, I would say, let us give it a 
try. There is no perfect answer to these things. There are different ways 
of going about it, and some experimentation might be useful. 

The figures on page 6 of your statement, l^nator Dominick, are 
most impressive. It costs $40,000 to train an officer for the Army, 

$48,000 for the Navy, $50,000 for the Air Force, and so forth, yet, 
they turn out KOTO officers for an average of $7,500. That is very 
appealing. 

This is another strong argument against establishing a West Point 
for the Foreign Service. 

Senator Dominick. It even convinced me. 

Mr. Allen. On the other hand, people who are economically -minded 
may say we are getting along pretty well now. All these 500 institutions 
are domg good work in training people, and we are not spending $7,500 
on them now. 

On the other hand, it seems to me we ought to be. We are making 
special efforts to encourage young people to become doctors, lawyers, 
fo^ball players, and everything except Foreign Affairs personnel. 

This bill offers the best way I know of for the Government to do 
somethmg about training people in foreign affairs. I don’t think of any 
better way. 

There is no perfect solution to any of these problems. We are all 
human. We have to come up with the best ideas we can, and these 
seem good ideas to me. 

There is obviously a strong feeling in the Congress and in the coun- 
try that something ought to be done to encourage more interest in and 
training for foreign affairs. Otherwise, these bills wouldn’t be coming 
in year after year, proposing a Foreign Service Academy. We object 
to these bills, but we should also suggest something positive to meet 
the needs. 

My friend. Congressman Zablocki, puts in a bill every year, and 
some of the features of his bill are not entirely different from yours 

I should think you might be able to come together on the matter. 
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That completes my remarks, sir. 

Senator Pell. If there are no further questions, thank you very 
much, Ambassador Allen. 

Mr. Allen. Thank you. 

Senator Dominick. I want to thank you for your testimony. I think 
it has been very helpful. I think some of the comments you made may 
be extremely important in trying to tone down opposition which I; 
know is present and which I am sure will be more vocal as time goes by^ 

I really appreciate your remarks. 

Mr. Allen. I hope you are successful. 

Senator Pell. The next witness is Mr. Ghosn J. Z(^by, vice presi- 
dent, Foreign Service Eesearch, Inc., Washington, D.C. 

STATEMENT OF GHOSN J. ZOGBY, VICE PRESIDENT, FOREIGN 
SERVICE RESEARCH, INC,, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Mr. ZoGBY. Mr. Chairman, my name is Ghosen J. Zogby. I am a 
retired Foreign Service officer, now vice president of Foreign Service 
Research, Inc. 

FSE is a survey and research group staffed exclusively by former 
career officers of the U.S. Foreign Service like myself. 

We have all served over the years in various foreign assignments 
for the United States and are familiar not only wiui the types of 
personnel sent overseas by the United States pursuant to various pro- 
grams, but more importantly, the extent to which the contacts between 
these individuals and those with whom they have to deal abroad has 
affected the advancement of the foreign policy of the United States. 

Our own experiences have made us aware of a lack of understanding 
on the part of the American public of the specialized knowledge of 
the technical complexities of diplomatic and commercial transactions 
which is essential in order to achieve the political and economic objec- 
tives of U.S. foreign policy. 

From this point of view, we at FSR have studied with considerable 
interest the text of bill S. 939, which proposes to establish and train 
a U.S. Foreign Service Corps. 

We strongly endorse the principle expressed by this legislation of 
recognizing the specialized character of the work of the Foreign Serv- 
ice employees of the United States and the desirability of extending 
the opportunity for acquiring the necessary technical training to a 
larger group. 

There are four points of the proposal which we support. We view 
as essential to future foreign operations a broadening of public and 
academic awareness of foreign relations problems and an increased 
supply of trained personnel available for foreign assignment. 

Equally valuable, in our opinion, would be the tendency of this 
proposal to add. to the number of universities able to offer compre- 
hensive instruction of this character and a recognition of the profes- 
sional academic status of the trained individual in acquiring it by the 
provision of specialized degrees. 

More generally, we would commend the economy of utilizing exist- 
, ing non-Federal graduate and undergradute facilities for such a 
purpose. 
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^Vliere this training can be encompassed within areas of definable 
information and instruction, the proposal represents an efficient utili- 
zation of the existing facilities of our universities. 

We would, however, propose that this subcommittee consider amend- 
ing the draft of section 1211. This section provides that the Foreign 
Service Institute, which is presently under the authority of the Secre- 
tary of State, would be transferred to the Board of Trustees of the 
Foreign Service Corps established by the bill. 

There is much to be said in favor of relegating to non-F ederal edu- 
cational institutions those functions of the Foreign Service Institute 
which duplicate available collegiate curriculums. 

This would include such institute functions as teaching basic lan- 
guage courses, trade economics, consular and commercial procedures, 
and the like. 

On the other hand, we are equally cognizant, in the light of our own 
experience, of the fact that the Foreign Service Institute, apart from 
any specific instructional activity, constitutes a very important center 
in State Department terms for gatherings in seminar and colloquium 
by senior Foreign Service officers and the sharing of experiences under 
the guidance of the Institute. 

Similarly, the Institute provides the opportunity of making such 
experiences directly available to those juniors who will be charged 
with the execution of State Department procedures — as distinguished 
from administering the statutory and regulatory special interests of 
the other Federal departments. 

In other words, we feel that any competent Foreign Service rep- 
resentative of the United States must have, in addition to the type 
of training provided by S. 939, a specialization in the overseas work 
of his own branch of government, whose interests, in the long run, he 
is being sent abroad to further. 

If this view is correct, then each department appointing overseas 
personnel will necessarily be required to supplement the general train- 
ing under this bill for their own people. 

In the case of the. State Department, we see this as being the most 
essential function of the Foreign Service Institute as it is now orga- 
nized, and distinct from its function in basic foreign relations training. 

With that exception, however, we favor the legislation as recogniz- 
ing the technical character of the representation of the United States 
abroad, as providing for the education of personnel to realize this and 
as increasing public and academic awareness of the scope of the com- 
mitment of the United States and its industries in foreign areas. 

Senator Pell. Thank you. 

Have you any questions. Senator ? 

Senator Domiotck. Mr. Zogby, what was your experience in the 
Foreign Service ? 

Mr. Zogby. Sir, after a stint in military government in Germany 
as officer and civilian, I served as consular attache in Istanbul, 1952-54 ; 
political officer in Beirut; 1955-58; economic officer in 1959 in Frank- 
furt ; and 1965 to 1967, public affairs officer in Ceylon. ^ 

Senator Dominick, oo you have had a broad experience in a variety 
of different countries. 

Mr. Zogby. Yes. 

Senator Pell. Where were you between 1960 and 1965 ? 
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I 

Mr. ZoGBT. I was attached to the Department in the Near East. I 
am fluent in Arabic. 

Senator Dominick. That is an achievement. 

Mr. ZoGBY. My parents are largely responsible. 

Senator Dominick. The experience level that you had, then, should 
be able to give you some background as to the advisability of having 
this type of undergraduate and perhaps graduate work prior to the 
time of entering into the Foreign Service. You think this is a good 
background, I gather. 

Mr. ZoGBY. I definitely do. o . • i ‘ 

Senator Dominick. Your Foreign Service Eesearch, Inc., of whicli 
YOU are vice president, what kind of an organization is it? YTiat does 

it do? , -1 J! A 

Mr. ZoGBY. It is designed to do research primarily for American 
firms doing business abroad. To a large degree, we concentrate on those 
American firms going into underdeveloped areas, those most apt to 
need our expertise. 

We also conduct surveys, negotiations. After all, many of us still 
have very current contacts in countries. We have on our roster 36 
ambassadors, retired. We can handle, among the 200 on our list, almost , 
any language required, and cover virtually every country. ^ jt* 

Senator Dominick. That is a very imaginative type of thing which 
I am sure is extremely useful to a lot of people. 

I gather you think if we struck section 1211 concerning the Foreign 
Service Institute we would have a better bill. 

Mr. ZoGBY. No, sir; I ^vant to distinguish there betAveen a function 
of the Foreign Service Institute for advanced work and refinement 
and continuation of training — well, not training, but continuation of 
the exchange of expertise of officers, as distinct from the basic training 
it is doing now. 

Senator Dominick, you said earlier 57 percent of the time is devoted 
to language training. This is the sort of thing, I believe, could definitely 
best be done in other institutions. 

Senator Dominick. The problem with that is you are going to have 
to spread the people who need this information, this training, around 
throughout the whole country as opposed to having one close at hand 
which they could utilize ivhile they are conducting their jobs here in 
Washington. 

Mr. ZoGBY. Sir, I would foresee that an individual would concen- 
trate in one or more languages in his undergraduate study and start 
from that point to specialize in that language, and that he would 
come to the Foreign Sendee Corps with a language specialty. 

Senator Dominick. Do you see any problem in this question of 2' 
years or 4 years in the undergraduate level of scholarship? 

Mr. ZoGBY. No, sir ; I do not. 

Senator Dominick. You would just as soon provide 4 years ? 

Mr. ZoGBY. Twould ; yes, sir. 

Senator Dominick. Thank you very much, Mr. Zogby. I appreciate 
your being willing to come and gii^e this helpful testimony. 

Senator Pell. Thank you, Mr. Zogby. I congratulate you. too, on 
setting up the sort of organization you have to make use of the skills 
of former Foreign Service officers who very often have a hard time 
marketing these particular skills. 
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Mr. ZoGBT. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Pell. Our final witness is Dr. Vincent Davis of the Prince- 
ton Center for International Studies, Princeton, N. J. 

STATEMENT OF DR. VINCENT DAVIS, VISITING RESEARCH ASSO- 
CIATE, PRINCETON CENTER FOR INTERNATIONAL STUDIES, AND 

EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, INTERNATIONAL STUDIES ASSOCIATION 

Senator Pell. Is the Princeton Center the same as the Woodrow 
Wilson School? 

Mr. Davis. No, the Center of International Studies is an autonomous 
research organization within the administrative framework of the 
Woodrow Wilson School of Public and International Affairs. 

Senator Pell. Thank you. 

Senator Doiviinick. If I may say so, Mr. Chairman, Dr. Davis has 
been very helpful in many of the details on this bill, and worked with 
me very closely when he was working at the University of Denver 
in connection with the International Studies Group there. 

He has a wide expertise not only in international fields but also in 
^ the Pentagon problems that we have had, defense wise and otherwise. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman and other distinguished Senators, I 
greatly appreciate the invitation from the Education Subcommittee 
to appear here today. 

I plan to speak strongly in behalf of S. 939, a bill to authorize a 
U.S. Foreign Service Corps. However, I would like to stress at the 
outset that my testimony will represent only my own personal views 
and professional judgments. 

I do not speak for any institutions, organizations, or other individ- 
uals. At the same time, of course, I obviously hope that a great many 
institutions, organizations, and other individuals will share these views 
and judgments. As for myself, I certainly share the views of a number 
of others including my esteemed friends and colleagues. Dean Wilcox 
and Professor Tauter, who testified earlier today. I would also find 
myself supporting the earlier remarks of our two distinguished former 
Ambassadors, Mr. Allen and Mr. Hart, and Professor Knoll. 

My files indicate that the distinguished author of S. 939, Senator 
Peter H. Dominick of Colorado, first offered me the privilege of 
commenting on this proposal at a breakfast meeting in Denver on 
Monday morning, March 13, 1967. 

I liked the basic idea very much then, and I have become an 
increasingly strong supporter during the intervening 3 years as I 
observed Senator Dominick’s efforts to polish and perfect this proposal. 

He carefully and diligently sought the opinions and judgments of 
active and former officials from all relevant components of the U.S. 
Government, and from the most knowledgeable and respected leaders 
of American academic life. 

I therefore find it difficult to improve on Senator Dominick’s own 
analysis of the bill and the related comments of others as inserted 
in the Congressional Record of June 26, 1968, and February 7, 1969. 

In view of these considerations, perhaps the most useful service that 
I could perform would be an attempt to summarize the advantages 
of this proposal from the points of view of various categories of 
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people, institutions, and agencies having an obvious interest m the 

”^FTOm the point of view of the American public as a whole, it is clear 
that the UnM States has played and will continue to play a critical 
role in world affairs. 

Precisely what this role is or ought to be will always a matter tor 
public discussion and debate at any given point in time, but any nation 
commanding the resources of the United States will always be a cntical 
factor in world affairs both for what it decides to do and for what it 

does not do. , , , • 

The American public therefore has the very strongest and most seri- 
ous kind of interest in assuring that its citizens in general, but particu- 
larly its relevant governmental officials, obtain the nn^t available 
education and training in the changing nature of a highly complex 

The bill under consideration here is designed to allocate a small 

fraction of the N ation’s resources in this effort. j. xu ■ u-ii 

From the point of view of the American Government, this biU s 
provisions for 3,500 annual undergraduate scholarships will allow 
the Government for the first time to penetrate a^ critical age level 
in the Nation’s talent pool and compete in the recruitment of the most 
promising young men and women for civilian careers in public service 

concerning foreign affairs. , , • , 

Many of the Nation’s most able young people begm to acc^mre a sense 
of direction and purpose and commitment toward lifetime careers 
while they are still in high school or preparatory school. At ap^ox- 
imately age 18 they are therefore ready to make some irnportant 
decisions, and they look over the range of apparent opportunities. 

The militar y services for many years have been able to recruit at 
this critical age level by means of appointments to the service acad- 
emies at West Point, Annapolis, and Colorado Springs, and by 
of scholarship assistance and other benefits associated with the ±41110 

programs. . , „ , , , 

Many other professional and vocational fields such as the sciences, 
engineering, business, law, and medicine also begin to compete for 
talent at the 18-to-20 years age level through undergraduate scholar- 
ship programs leading to careers in those fields. , , i i 

But the young man or woman at this 18-to-20-year age level who 
aspires to a ciidlian career in Foreign Service has never heretofore 
been able to see any educational programs which would lead in this 
direction, or any forms of scholarship assistance indicating that the 
Nation attaches a high priority to careers of this kind. , 

The Government can begin to compete for these people only as they 
are approaching the completion of their undergraduate degrees, and 
even then the primary inducement is the simple power of persuasive 
words But by then many of the most talented and purposeful young 
people will have felt compelled to elect careers in other directions. 

In summary, then, the Government competes and recruits within 
a si <>*nificantly depleted talent pool when it is unable to offer strong 
inducements to public service careers in foreign affairs at the earlier 
18-to-20-year age level. 

Moreover, the remaining uncommitted talent pool at the 22-year age 
level as young people are graduating from college contains a much 
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■higher proportion of those from affluent socioeconomic strata in the 
society, meaning that the absence of scholarship inducements at earlier 
age levels thus deprives the Government of many talented youno- 
people who were not bom into families with comfortable incomes. 

Ajiother major advantage to the Government in this proposed legis- 
lation IS that it IS certainly the least expensive and most efficient way 
to provide Federal support for education and training in tliis critical 
field. . 

_ It will require a very small administrative staff and very low admin- 
istrative overhead. 

It will require no investment in physical facilities or real estate; 

It IS, and simple, a scholarship and fellowship program with 
almost all of the indicated appropriations representing an investment 
in talented people. It is, therefore, a very substantial bargain for the 
taxpayers. 

From the point of view of participating undergraduate students, 
tins proposed legislation offers many attractive features. 

As I have already indicated here, it will open up for interested high 
school seniors a clear avenue toward civilian careers in public service 
in foreign affairs where no such avenue appeared to exist before at 
that critical age level. 

opportunity and a commitment to enter careers 
OT this kind, they will receive free high-quality undergraduate ediica- 
ticms from a choice of the best colleges and universities in the Nation. 

I hey will be selected to participate in the program on the basis of 
rigorous nationwide competitive examinations. 

^ Scholars, teachers, and educational administrators who are profes- 
sional specialists in foreign affairs will play a significant role in the 
development of the competitive examinations. 

Therefore, in addition to the important financial assistance which 
is involved, there will also be a distinct personal honor in being selected 
to participate in the undergraduate component of this program. 

From the point of view of participating colleges and universities, 
this proposed legislation has a great many appealing dimensions. 

I irst of all, the colleges and universities will have a significant role 
in shaping and operating the program. 

Four of the nine members of the board of trustees will be profes- 
sional educators. 

The bill provides for academic consultants to help in preparing 
the competitive examinations noted earlier in this testimony, and for 
representatives from academic life to be consulted in all other aspects 
01 the program. 

Unlike a number of other pieces of proposed and enacted legislation 
whose provisions are more or less rammed down the throats of par- 
ticippts on a take-it-or-leave-it basis, this bill provides resources 
within very broad guidelines and then puts a large part of the responsi- 
bility on the educational and academic profession to fill in the details 
and to make it work. 

Second, the colleges and universities selected to participate will be 
cho^ii because they already offer distinguished programs and courses 
affaire relevant to the needs of American officials in foreign 
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Therefore, these schools will not be required to do anything sub- 
stantially different from what they have been doing and offering all 

Third, the participating colleges and universities will ^d that 
substantial amounts of their own scholarship and 
will be released for allocation to other deserving students, because 
mahy students previously attending schwls 

veneLted by the colleges and universities themselves would be eligible 
competitors for participation in this program. . , . • 

In that sense, there is an indirect form of institutional support in- 
corporated implicitly in this bill. . . . ^ . 

From the point of view of the participating Government agencies 
and this would include almost all agencies employing civilian pro- 
fessionals in positions concerned with foreign 

most attractive provision of this bill is the stipulation for l,o00 anniic 

graduate-level fellowshps. . i 

A concept that has gained wide acceptance in business, proiesbional 
and governmental fields in recent years is the principle of mid-career 

^'^Sfew knowledge is accumulating at such a rapid rate in all fields 
that it is no longer possible for a man to gain all of his tormaJ edu- 
cation between the ages of perhaps 6 and 22 and then to assume that 

he will never again need any further formal schoolmg. . 

On the contrary, periods of advanced formal education are likely to 
be required at various stages throughout a persoii’s career. 

This is recognized throughout government, and advpced degrees are 
rapidly becoming a prerequisite for promotion to higher rank levels 

in many agencies. j 

For example, the list released a few weeks ago which named the 
76 Air Force colonels recently selected for promotion to brigadier 
general showed that more than half of these officers hold advanced 

graduate degrees, with seven of them holding the Ph. D. 

The situation is much the same, if not indeed more rigorous, with 
respect to Army promotions. 

Over most of the 1950’s, and until the 1960’s, the latest figm-es I saw 
said that the Army regularly sent over 400 regular Army officers per 

year to the best civilian graduate schools. , 

I am told that an advanced degree is very rapidly becoming a pre- 
requisite for promotion to higher rank in the Army. j. • 1 

Unfortunately, however, the civilian agencies with professional 
personnel in foreign affairs have been far less successful than the 
Armed Forces in implementing this concept of midcareer education, 
in part because the civilian agencies have lacked appropriate financial 

One^result is that energetic and motivated civilian officials who de- 
sire advanced education have been required in many or most cases to 
pay for this out of their own pockets and to achieve it in miscel- 
laneous night school programs of similar arrangements which often 

lack academic distinction. . 

Another result is that many if not most relevant civilian agencies 
have simply fallen well behind the Armed Forces in gaming signifi- 
cant numbers of professional personnel with desired levels of advanced 
education. 
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would be a major step in the right direction to- 
ward correcting this circumstance. This, m turn, would serve as a 
major career naorale factor not only in recruiting greater numbers 
« people in public service in foreign affairs in the first 
place, but also in retaining more of those people for full careers. 

this pomt, I might interject a couple of other comments. Some 
T a-go “1 some personal scholarly research that I was undertaking, 

1 addressed some questions to the State Department very similar to 
^me questions that Senator Dominick raised this morning with Mr. 

Mac^ attempting to get some comparative data, between Foreign Serv- 
ic^ttcers and people in other governmental agencies. 

Ihe data were not available. It was said to me that the State Depart- 
ment was attemptmg to undertake some studies that would provide the 

lam not aware ^at the studies were ever completed or the data ever 
became available. But I did come upon several other documents from 
other sources that bear on this point. 

The Educational Testing Service, a private organization in Prince- 
ton, IS responsible for the college board exams, graduate record exams, 
and many other examinations of this sort. ETS undertook in 1967 
a study at the suggestion of the State Department to compare Foreign 
per^ce officers over a period of time to see whether there were 
trends in performance on the Foreign Service officer examinations, 
and also a study to compare Foreign Service officer candidates with 
those people who had taken the graduate record examination, that is, 
people who were interested in going to graduate schools. 

^ Several interesting conclusions emerged. The first is that there were 
no trends over the period 1964-1965-1966 that the study covered show- 
ing that the quality of people applying for the Foreign Service was 
going either up or down. 

It was a flat curve. 

Second, the people taking the Foreign Service test at best had 
^ advantage or only very slightly higher scores than 

ail ot the people across the country who were attempting to get into 

graduate programs any where, of any kind. 

T was a third kind of comparison that the study made which 

found mtCTestmg. It took a look at the people who had taken both 
ex^s: the Fbreign Service exam and the graduate record exam. 

® t®Aded to support an observation that many of us in academic 
life have made Many people, when they get their undergraduate de- 
grees, would like to go to graduate school. But they are not certain 
wheth^ they will be admitted to graduate school for studies in for- 
eign affairs problems, so they hedge by taking the Foreign Service 
BX3;m. 

If they get admitted to graduate school, they will take it, and if not, 
they hope they will get into the Foreign Service and ultimately come 
back and return to graduate school. 

. that sense, really committed to a career in the For- 

eign Service. 

Senator Pell. I think there are those who do vice versa, too. 

Mr. Davis. There may be some who do vice versa, but I have en- 
countered many fewer who do vice versa, and my colleagues in the 
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profession, I think, at many other schools, have encountered far fewer 
who do it the other way. 

Two years ago in the State Department there was concern whether 
the Foreign Service Avas losing its best yoxmg officers. There was a 
study that was undertaken under the direction of the office of the 
junior officer program, and one of the conclusions that was reached 
was the following with respect to retention. I quote from an internal 
memorandum in the State Department. It is interesting that the survey 
found that the more or less “typical resignee,” — I mink that is ai\ 
important point — 

Was one who returns to academic life either to teach or to obtain further- 
graduate education. 

Our experience with young officers has led us to conclude that most voung 
people entering the Service today tend to magnify the similarities between 
academic work and foreign service work and to minimize the differences. 

It is only after they have been in the Foreign Service for some time that 
they discover for themselves that their underlying academic bent was stronger 
than they had realized. 

My impression is that the academic bent was there all along, con- 
firmmg the other point that I just made. This, to me, supports the 
proposal we are here considering. 

If it looked to be possible for a yoimg man to enter the Foreign 
Service and to obtain more adyanced education as a part of his career 
with the Government, I think it would be a much more attractive 
career. 

But if he comes to the conclusion that the Foreign Service is a form 
of professional life that discourages advanced education and does not 
seem to be interested in that particular form of personal improvement, 
he becomes discouraged and the retention problem I think is 
heightened by this circumstance. 

The U.S. Department of State is one agency which should have, I 
think, a particular strong interest in supporting this bill. 

Although tradition, precedent, and law would suggest that the State 
Department is charged with the overall management and direction of 
American foreign affairs, it is also true that the Departments of Agri- 
culture, Commerce, Labor, the Post Office, and the Treasury and most 
other major agencies of Government have developed substantial in- 
terval units which are active in foreign affairs. 

The State Department, however, has generally lacked adequate 
mechanisms to encourage coordinated educational programs for the 
foreign affairs personnel in these other agencies. 

While S. 939 certainly does not give tlie State Department a domi- 
nating position on this matter, it does provide that the Secretary of 
State will be the only executive branch official sitting on the board of 
trustees for this program. 

In this way, and through consultation on the part of the Secretary 
of State with his counterparts in other concerned departments and 
agencies, the Department of State should be able to exercise more of 
the initiative and responsibility in the education of all public servants 
in foreign affairs than has previously been the case. 

Clearly, it would seem that this reponsibility ought to reside in this 
manner within the Department of State, in an influential but not 
dominating role. This could be strengthened if S. 939 designated the 
Secretary of State as the chairman of the board of trustees, and if tlie 
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Directors of AID and USIA were added to the board. I would also 
propose adding the chairman of the U.S. Civil Service Commission to 
the board. As the bill now reads, the producers of educated foreign 
affairs personnel have four positions of the board, whereas the con- 
sumers in Government agencies are represented only by the Secretary 
of State. There should probably be a better balance on this point. 

In some parallel respects, the American Foreign Service Association 
is an organization which should have a particularly strong interest in 
supporting this bill. 

For many years the AFSA was somewhat like a rather small and 
exclusive fraternity consisting of the Foreign Service Officers of the 
State Department. 

Within the past 2 years, however, the AFSA has gained vigorous 
new leadership and what appears to be an emerging new image of 
itself. 

According to this new image, the AFSA would no longer be essen- 
tially an appendage of the State Department but would become a true 
professional society potentially embracing within its membership all 
civilian professionals concerned primarily with foreign affairs duties 
in all agencies of Government. . , i 

The Dominick bill, if enacted, should provide a reservoir of talented 
people sharing related educational experiences, a common commitment 
to the idea of professionalism in American foreign affairs, and there- 
fore, a common interest in joining withm the new vision which seems 
to be emerging within the American Foreign Service Association. 
This, in turn, should improve the quality and the cohesion of Ameri- 
can foreign policy. . . r, • * 

Another trend involving the American Foreign Service Association 
is highly commendable and is worthy of note here, because the enact- 
menrof the Dominick bill should facilitate this trend. 

For many years, a common attitude in the Foreign Service and in 
the Department of State more generally was a skepticism toward re- 
search on international and foreign policy issues originating in 
academic life. 

The diplomats tended to feel that the campus professors studied 
abstract problems in abstract ways which had very little relationship 
to the day-to-day policy problems confronted by the public servant. 

The professors, on the other hand, thought that the diplomats at- 
tached no weight to any kind of learning except whatever they learned 
in their own on-the-job experience in public service. 

The diplomats thought the professors couldn’t see the trees for the 
forest, and the professors thought the diplomats couldn’t see the 
forest for the trees. Each side thought that the other group tended 
to write in a private incomprehensible jargon well removed from the 
English language. 

In the past few years, however, a fresh and encouraging new atti- 
tude has developed in both quarters. Both sides noiv seem to feel that 
there is much to be gained by all parties if a congenial new spirit of 
open commimications and cooperation wherever possible could replace 
the old arm’s length reciprocal skepticism, if not hostility. 

One concrete example of the new movement is the joint committee 
between the American Foreign Service Association, consisting pri- 
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iTfiarily of Foroign Service Officers, and the International Studies As- 
sociation, consisting primarily of campus professore.^ 

There are even some campus scholars who are joining AFSA and 
some governmental officials joining ISA. The AFSA-ISA joint com- 
mittee has already initiated several higlily promising- new programs, 
and more are under consideration. 

This new effort to build bridges of effective communication between 
scholars and diplomats should be encouraged by the Dominick bill, 
because both the scholars and the diplomats would be in some respects 
joined in the shared task of making the Dominick program work. 

In some other respects, the scholars and the diplomats ought to con- 
tinue to keep a wary eye on each other if the separate purposes of each 
prof ession is to be best served. • • j- 

But a wary eye does not require an adversary relationship leading 
to the breakdown of all useful communications. 

Now, in conclusion, I should perhaps devote a few moments to some 
of the kinds of criticisms and reservations which I have heard with 
respect to S. 939. 

Some people have said that S. 939 looks too much like ROTC pro- 
grams at a time when KOTO programs are allegedly unpopular among 
many college students. 

The first answer to this objection is that S. 939 is significantly, even 
radically, different from ROTC programs in almost all respects except 
that participating undergraduates under the provisions of S. 939 
would receive free college educations in exchange for a commitment 
for a certain period of GoA^ernment service. 

Secondly, evidence obtained in the recent study of ROTC programs 
under the direction of retired President George C. S. Benson of Clare- 
mont Men’s College indicated that insignificant unhappiness Avith 
ROTC-type programs in any case is largely confined to a handful of 
schools primarily in the Eastern States. 

Third, for all of those colleges and universities which consider part 
of their responsibility to be the education of young men and women 
for careers in public service — and a great many schools have long- 
standing traditions and programs in this area — it is hard to imagine a 
program more acutely attuned to the principles and values shared by 
most professors and many students than the program called for by 
S. 939.‘ 

The participating schools will have great freedom and control in 
shaping the nature of the program as it is implemented on each cam- 
pus. 

To repeat again, this is primarily a scholarship and fellowship pro- 
gram with very few strings attached as far as the colleges and uni- 
versities are concerned. 

Some have suggested that students participating under the provi- 
sions of S. 939 would be subjected to untenable pressures if the United 
States should ever again experience the kind of situation existing in 
the early and mid-1950’s when the loyalty of many Americans, espe- 
cially a number of people in the State Department, was publicly ques- 
tioned. 

That tragic period, however, involved and jeopardized the careers 
of many people in private as well as in public life. 
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If that kind of diseased hysteria should ever again strike this Na- 
tion— and no man should drop his guard against a repetition — there is 
no evidence that people in public service would be anymore vulnerable 
than those in private life. 

Some people seem to feel that the provisions of S. 939 would tend to 
discriminate against those who did not participate in its undergraduate 
program but who later decided that they would like to try for a career 
in public service in foreign affairs. 

There is nothing in S. 939 which disrupts, undermines, or eliminates 
the traditional existing routes of entry into public service in the fields 
of foreign affairs. 

This biU provides for supplemental assistance to existing routes and 
does not in any sense replace them. 

Some people seem to feel that a handful of prominent schools are 
eminently better qualified to produce well-educated people for foreign 
affairs careers than all other schools, but that the provisions for geo- 
graphical distribution in S. 939 would tend to discriminate against 
the products of these few schools. 

Eepresentatives of at least a few of these same schools, curiously, 
have taken an almost reverse position with respect to EOTC programs. 

An implementation of this kind of argument could result in loading 
the civilian Foreign Service with the graduates of just a few schools 
while letting the Armed Forces find their officers from other places. 

In any case, basic democratic values and other sound political argu- 
ments suggest the wisdom of recruiting public servants from all parts 
of the Nation and from a diverse range of educational institutions. 

Many other Federal programs such as the White House fellows pro- 
gram, and respected private endeavors such as tlie Ehodes scholarship 
program, have long followed the principle of geographic distribution. 

Substantial financial support from Federal and State governments, 
from foundations, and from other sources over the past two decades 
have resulted in the establishment of many excellent programs in 
international and foreign affairs at colleges and universities across 
the United States. 

Some of these objections, of course, are essentially elitest arguments 
which represent special pleading on behalf of institutions or groups 
previously thinking of themselves as enjoying some sort of privileged 
role in dominating American foreign affairs, or dominating the insti- 
tutions which make American foreign policy, or dominating the source 
of people who enter these careers. 

It is unfortunate and to be regretted that, in an age and time when 
more and more Americans are insisting on their right to participate 
in the politics and the life of a democratic society, some space must be 
devoted to rebutting objections which are basically undemocratic in 
their underlying premises. 

In conclusion, wise and prudent men will undoubtedly be able to 
study S. 939, find potential or actual problems associated with it as 
it now reads, and then devise ways to eliminate the problems while 
improving the overall fulfillment of its purposes. 

As for myself, I find little in it to criticize and much in it to praise. 

In a crude and elemental sense, it is a question of whether we prefer 
for American public officials in the field of foreign affairs 'to be igno- 
rant or educated. 
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Since no man would opt for ignorance^ it is then a question of how 
best to achieve the desired degrees and kinds of education. 

I believe that American colleges and universiti^ have a great capa- 
bility and a great responsibility for helping in this task, but this costs 

For too long most professional and vocational fields in the United 
States have relied on the colleges and universities to provide the basic 
education required for entry into those fields but without underwrit- 
ing any significant part of the costs of this final preentry education. 

Enactment of Senator Dominick‘s bill would signify that the Fed- 
eral Government is now willing to accept a larger part of its responsi- 
bility in paying for the educations of those who desire to dedicate their 
careers to public service in foreign affairs. 

If the Government does accept this responsibility, I feel sure that 
the Nation’s colleges and universities then can and will accept and more 
adequately fulfill their share of the responsibility. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Pell. Thank you. As I understand it, you are here in a 
private capacity? 

Mr. Davis. Correct. I am not reperesenting any organization or 
institution. 

Senator Pell. Thank you. 

Senator Dominick. 

Senator Dominick. We have letters from two of Princeton Uni- 
versity’s Woodrow Wilson School people, Mr. Chairman, which will 
be put into the record. We have one from Mr. Goheen, who is against 
the bill. The other is from Cyril Black, who supports the bill. 

Senator Pell. There is going to be a meeting of the council of the 
Woodrow Wilson School. Perhaps this could be put on the agenda for 
that meeting and an expression might be forthcoming. You might pass 
that on to Dean Lewis. 

Mr. Davis. I will suggest to Dean Lewis this is an idea worthy of 
his consideration. 

Senator Dominick. Dr. Davis, I sincerely appreciate the help which 
you provided, and a good deal of the inspiration for my follow- 
through on the bill. 

I am not sure that you particularly want to comment on this, but 
I would like to get your ideas, if you have them formulated, on the 
question of what we are going to do with the F oreign Service Institute. 
I have a feeling this is becoming a flag that people will wave who are 
against the bill. 

I wonder if it might not be advisable to take it out of the bill so we 
wouldn’t have interjection of this issue in the process of what is funda- 
mentally a scholarship program. 

Mr. Daves. I think one could argue that either way in terms of the 
political tactics of advancing the cause of the bill but, if one wanted 
to look at it purely as a matter of principle, I was impressed by; Ambas- 
sador Hart’s comments earlier today, and I would have a minor dis- 
agreement with Ambassador Allen’s suggestion that FSI is in some 
respects like the war colleges. 

If one follows Ambassador Allen’s reasoning, it would be a mistake 
to put FSI under the provisions of this bill. But I am not sure that 
is an appropriate parallel. 


43 - 554 — 70 - 
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I think Ambasscidor Hant w as essentially correct when he suggested 
that the Institute had become a different kind of organization than 
perhaps originally envisaged. 

It is now a national resource, an important one, and I think it would 
be able to draw on a wider range of talents from the academic com- 
munities and provide a wider range of services to governmental agen- 
ci^ if it were detached in the way you propose from its present close 
relationship with the State Department and could exist within the 
context of this particular program. Indeed, I think I would favor 
keeping FSI incorporated within the provisions of this bill and giving 

1 SI a much larger role in administering many of the features of the 
bill s programs, especially in connection with my earlier suggestion 
th^ the Secretary of State be designated as the Chairman of the Board 
of Trust^s for S. 939 programs and that three other relevant executive 
branch officials also be added to the Board. 

On balance, I think I tend to propose leaving it in, but I can under- 
stand that there would be some good arguments in favor of removing 
this particular clause from the bill. 

Senator Dominick. I gather from your testimony that you are still 
in favor of the I-year undergraduate scholarship program as opposed 
to a 2-year program ? 

Mr. Da^s. Yes ; I very much am. One of the witnesses commenting 
earli^ today suggested flexibility. I would buy that as an important 
modincation. It ought to be possible for people to enter the under- 
graduate program either directly out of high school or a provision 
altei natively for them to apply and enter the program for the last 

2 years only. 

It seems to me this is a good case ^yhere one could have his cake and 
eat it, too, and there Is much to be said for this sort of flexibility. 

Senator Dominick. The State Department witness commented this 
morning that there were two things which were largely predominant in 
the State Department’s opposition. 

One, of course, was this Foreign Service Institute transfer. 

The other was the fact that there was no need for the bill. This was 
based on the fact that they are taking 150 to 175 people a year from the 
applicants and they had some 5,000 applicants. 

Therefore, they could pick and choose among that group. Wliat kind 
of an answer do you have to that ? 

Mi. Davis. That strikes me as an inadequate, quantitative argument. 
I am more concerned about the qualitative considerations. 

As I already noted, based on this ETS study, the Foreign Service 
average score is only a tiny bit better than the average score of people 
across the country desiring to go to graduate schools. 

I think that the foreign affairs personnel of the U.S. Government 
ought to be substantially above average and not just a little bit above 
awrage. The ETS study shows us omy a comparison between people 
who took the Foreign Service examination and the graduate record 
examination. What I would prefer to see is a comparison of test scores 
and other measures of talent between those who actually accept com- 
missions as new FSO’s and those who actually enter graduate schools, 
as well as other kinds of comparisons to give us precise information on 
the quality of talent entering foreign affairs careers in public service 
m contrast to those who enter other professional careers. Unless the 
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State Department can provide hard data and studies on this point, 
it is merely speculating or guessing on the kind of talent it a,ttracts. 

I have alr^dy suggested in my testimony that the people who take 
this examination, whatever the ratio may be between 5,000 who take it 
and 150 or so who are accepted, wholly aside from that, it seems to me 
that the people who take it are coming from a depleted talent pool at 
approximately age 22. Many talented people have already made im- 
portant commitments to other professional and vocational fields by 
the time they reach their college graduations. So, whatever the size of 
that pool, it is depleted in terms of the qualitative talent in it at mat 

think the State Department may be excessively sanguine if it^- 
sumes that the numbers and qualifications of people who apply tor the 
Foreign Service in the 1970’s will look even as good as they looked in 
the 1950’s and 1960’s for the following reason : Federal support and 
private foundation support for international affairs programs have 

been drastically cut within the last few years. 

This is already meaning a very significant retrenchment in inter- 
national and foreign affairs programs on many campuses. 

I think many of us will be astonished next fall when we look at the 
cut in admitted numbers of students in graduate programs, in particu- 

S?w many°sSoois are cutting by as much as 50 percent and even 
more, down to a third of What they took last year, because they don t 
have the fellowship and scholarship money to give That means, in the 
absence of new fellowship and scholarship support, that there will be 
a quantitative reduction in the total number of people who will be 
ai^ilable, so the State Department wiU be competing within a much 

smaller talent pool for this reason too. 

Other competitors for that talent will still be active, and it is an 
open question as to whether the State Department can hang on to its 
competitive position that it has had in the past to get whatever it has 
been able to get heretofore. 

But I suspect it is going to be quite rough. -j- „„ 

Senator Dominick. Dr. Davis, ]ust for the record, I wonder if you 
would give us your general education background, and some ox tne 

thinirs you have been doing. , . tt • 

Mr Davis. I have been a member of the faculty at Princ^on Uni- 
versity, at Dartmouth College, and for the past 7 yearsat the Graduate 
School of International Studies at the University of Denver. 

I have been for the past 6 years the executive director of the Inter- 
national Studies Association which, I think it is now accurate to say, 
is perhaps the most prominent professional society in American 
academic life in the overall fields of international studies. IndeM, the 
organization has a substantial number of members in a number of 

other countries around the world. , , , i • a 

My personal field of specialization in my scholarly research is Amer- 
i can foreign policy and American military policy . 

In terms of my work for professional societies, in terms of my work 
on campus, and in terms of my personal research, I have been closely 
associated with a number of people in the Government, in the btate 
Department and. in the Defense Department, and other agencies with 
roles in foreign affairs. 
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My r^earch keeps me in close contact with those people and so does 
my work for the International Studies Association. 

Senator Dominick. Thank you very, very much. I think this has 
been most helpful. 

Senator Pell. Would you submit for the record, or have you with 
pointing up your point that the State Department’s 
new h SO s are only a trifle above the average coming into the graduate 
schools around the country ? 

Mr. Davis. I will be happy to provide that for the committee’s 
record. 

(The information subsequently supplied follows :) 


Statistical Report — The Foreign Service Officer’s Examination— Mat 1967 
From Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N. J. and Berkeley, Calif. 


This study was undertaken to provide the State Department with information 
mst, regarding the relative abilities of candidates who took the Foreign Service 
Officer s Examination in three successive years, 1964 through 1966 : and secondly 
regarding the relative abilities of FSO candidates and Graduate Record Examina- 
tion candidates. ^umiud. 


year to year comparisons of the general ability test 

. selected sample of 1,074 candidates who took the FSO General 

Abibty test m 19W (Form MSD2) was compared with a systematically selected 
s^ple of 1,007 who took the test in 1965 (Form NSD2). There was a nin^een 
IS? section which appeared in both forms. The mean scores of the 

1964 and 1965 groups on this section were 9.67 and 9.56 respectively. The standard 
delations were 3.83 and 3.68. Student’s t was less than 1.00; thus a mean 
difference of this size could easily come about bv chance 

standard delation of the 1964 group on the total test were 
30.93 and 12.06 respectively. The mean and standard deviation of the 1965 group 

respectively. When the scores on the total 
‘^^ 1 - 1965 sroup were placed on the MSD2 scale, by the use of Tucker’s 

eiuatmg, their estimated mean and standard deviation were 30.63 and 
11.74. The equating formula used was MSD2=1.0101(NSD2) —2.1670. It then 
appears that there is little difference between the 1964 and the 1965 candidate 
groups either respect to mean level of ability or with respect to dispersion. 
1 subject in common with the above sample of 

^ I"®®? compared with a systematically selected sample of 

1,000 candidates who were tested in 1966 (Form OSD). The mean scores of the 
two groups on the nineteen item equating section that was common to these two 
tests were 8.86 for the 1965 group and 8.41 for the 1966 group. The standard 
^vmtions were 3.76 and 3.63. Student’s t was 3.83 with 1,998 degrees of freedom 
This is significant at the .0005 level. ucg ee» m iieeuom. 

deviation of the 1965 group on the total test were 
S2A7 and ll.W. The mean and standard deviation of the 1966 group on the total 

test of thVlOee group 

were placed on the NSD2 scale, again using Tucker’s method, the estimated 

™TNiD2i“"S(SS,f+ “• "“■> 

These scores may then be placed on the MSD2 scale, which yields an estl- 
standard deviation of 11.46 for the 1966 group and an 
es^ated mean of 30.63 and standard deviation of 11.74 for the 1965 group. 

a statistically significant difference between the 1965 and 1966 
candidate groups. However, this difference is of the order of about 1.1 points on 
tne test In other words, had the 1966 group taken the same test as the 1965 

would have been about 1.1 less than 

tnat or tne 1965 group. 

There Is, thCT, some evidence of year to year change in the mean abiiltv 
t%t^of*i-Vio^/tff? candidates, as indicated by their scores on the General Ability 

studied, this difference 

IS not great, and is probably of little practical significance. (Table 1 ) 
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TABLE l.-COMPARISON OF FSO CANDIDATE GROUPS FROM 3 YEARS ON THE GENERAL ABILITY TEST 



N 

Mean on 
equating test 

S.D. on 
equating test 

Mean on 
total test 

S.D. on 
total test 

MSD2_ 

1 n7d 

9.67 

9. 56 

8. 86 

8. 41 


on 00 


NSD2 

l’ 007 

O. OQ 

3 68 

oU. Sd 

1 on Ro 

12. 06 
111 lA 

NSD2 

l' 000 

7fi 

* OU, Do 

2 on CO 

* 11. /•¥ 

2 1 1 79 

OSD 

I'ooo 

0. /o 

^ OU, DO 
a 90 Afi 

* 11. IC 

S 1 1 Ad 




O. 00 


^ il, 4b 


1 Converted to IVISD2 scale (actual values are 32.47 and 11.62). 

2 Converted to MSD2 scale (actual values are 32.47 and 11.60). 

* Converted to MSD2 scale (actual values are 30.09 and 11.30). 


Note: 


/t/(NSD2-MSD2)<100, d.f. 
/t/(OSD-NSD2)=3.83, d.f.= 


=2,079, Not Significant 
1,998, p>.0005? 


THE GENERAL BACKGROUND TEST 

Two other systematically selected samples of 1,0()0 persons each were used to 
equate the General Background test of Form OSD to that of Form NSD2. On the 
thirty Item equating section, the 1966 group had a mean of 12.29 and a standard 
deviation of 5.14. The 1965 group had a mean of 11.89 and a standard deviatioh of 
1 ^ yields a t of 1.73 with 1,998 degrees of freedom. This is significant at 
the .05 level. In this case the 1966 group appears to be a little better than the 1965 
group. 

The mean and standard deviation on the total test for the 1965 group were 
55.56 and 17.51 respectively ; for the 1966 group they were 58.30 and 18.72. When 
the 1966 scores were converted to the NSD2 scale, an estimated mean of 56.74 
and an estimated standard deviation of 17.86 resulted. The Tucker equation for 
converting scores is NSD2=.9543( OSD) +1.1044. 

Again, although the difference between the groups is statistically significant, 
it is not of great enough magnitude to be of practical importance. (Table 2.) 


FABLE 2.-C0MPARISON OF FSO CANDIDATE GROUPS FROM TWO YEARS ON THE GENERAL BACKGROUND TEST 



N 

Mean on 

S.D. on 

Mean on 

S.D. on 


equating test 

equating test 

total test 

total test 

NSD2 

- 1,000 

11.89 

5. 01 

55. 56 

17.51 

OSD 

1,000 

12, 29 

5. 14 

» 56.74 

» 17.86 



COMPARISON WITH GRE CANDIDATES 

The same group of 1,007 NSD2 candidates was compared with a group of 1,000 
persons who took Form JGR of the GRE. This was the November, 1965 National 
Administration. A thirty-two item Special Verbal test was extracted from Form 
NSD2. There was a seventeen item equating section which appeared in the Spe- 
cial Verbal test and also in the Verbal Section of Form JGR. The mean scores of 
the GRE group and of the FSO group on this equating section were 8.93 and 9 40 
respectively, a difference in favor of the FSO group of .47. The standard devia- 
tions were 4.06 and 3.52. This yielded a Student^s t of 2.75 with 2,005 degrees of 
freedom. This is significant at the ,01 level. Thus, a representative sample of FSO 
candidates showed a higher mean level of verbal ability than a representative 
sample of GRE November candidates. (Table 3.) 


TABLE 3.-C0IV1PAR1S0N OF NSD2 CANDIDATES WITH JGR CANDIDATES 



N 

Mean on 

S.D. on 


equating test 

equating test 

JGR 

1 0()r) 

0 00 


NSD2 


0 « 50 

9.40 

4. 06 
3.52 


Itl (NSD2-JGR)=2.75, (l.f.=:2,005, p<.01 
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There were 1,292 persons who took both Form NSD2 and also some form of the 
GRE (102 took the GRE in 1964, 638 in 1965, and 552 in 1966.) The mean Special 
Verbal score on this form for the 1,292 persons was 19.00. The mean score for the 
sample drawn from all Form NSD2 candidates was 18.24, a difference in favor 
of the candidates taking both tests of .76. The standard deviations were 5.57 and 
5.75 respectively, and the standard errors were .155 and .181. Since these are not 
independent samples, a t test was not performed. However, one can see that the 
difference is large compared with the standard errors. 

TABLE 4.— COMPARISON OF THOSE WHO TOOK BOTH GRE AND NSD2 WITH A SAMPLE TAKEN FROM ALL NSD 2 

CANDIDATES 




Mean S.V. 


S.E. 


N 

score 

S.D. 

Both... 

NSD2 

1,292 

19. 00 

5. 57 

0.155 

1,007 

18.24 

5.75 

.181 


The mean Verbal score on the GRE of the 1,292 candidates was 591 and the 
mean Quantitative score was 534, with standard deviations of 103 and 113. This 
compares with mean Verbal and Quantitative scores of 518 and 527 with stand- 
ard deviations of 126 and 135 for the approximately 126,000 GRE National Pro- 
gram candidates who were examined between October 1, 1965 and September 30, 
1966. These indicate a definitely superior performance on the Verbal section and 
a marginally superior performance on the Quantitative section for the FSO group. 
(Table 5.) 

TABLE 5 —COMPARISON OF GRE SCORES EARNED BY 1,292 FSO CANDIDATES AND 1965-66 GRE NATIONAL CANDI- 
DATES 



Mean 

S.D. 

Mean 

S.D. 


Verbal 

verba! 

quantitative 

quantitative 


1 591 

U'03 

1534 

U13 

GRE 

2 518 

2 126 

3 527 

3135 


1 N =1,292. 

2N = 125,741. 

* N = 125, 752. 

It then appears that the mean verbal ability of those persons who took both 
tests is higher than the mean of all FSO candidates, and in turn,^ the mean verbal 
ability of all FSO candidates is higher than that of GRE candidates. 

Equating of the Special Verbal score on Form NSD2 to the GRE Verbal scale 
was performed to further aid in the comparison of the groups. Tucker’s method 
was employed using the 1,007 NSD2 candidates and the 1,000 Form JGR candi- 
dates Equating by setting means and standard deviations equal was employed 
using the 1,292 persons who took both tests, and also using a subset of 909 persons 
who took Form NSD2 and who also took the GRE between November, 1960 
and April, 1966. The latter group was studied because they took the GRE at 
approximately the same time that they took the FSO exam ; it was felt that use 
of this group would eliminate growth effects from the equating. The final equat- 
ing formula was arrived at by bisecting the lines obtained from the Tucker 

method and from the 909 subjects. /.-d-c. 

The Tucker formula for converting NSD2 Special Verbal scores to the GRE 
verbal scale was GRE = 18.972 (NSD2) + 209.522. The formula for the same 
conversion obtained from the subset of 909 candidates was GRE = 18.348 
(NSD2) + 240.187. The final formula obtained by bisecting the two above was 
GRE = 18.655 (NSD2) + 225.110. _ ^ ^ , 

Ret us apply this formula to the sample of 1,007 NSI)2 candidates. One finds 
that this estimates a mean and standard deviation of 565, and 107 on the G^RE 
Verbal scale. It also estimates a 25*^ centile of 501, a median of 575, and 
centile of 642. These compare with a Verbal mean and standard deviation of olS 
and 126 for all GRE National Candidates tested between October 1, 1965 and 
September 30, 1966. This latter group has a 25'"^ centile of 426, a median of 517, 
and a 75'"^ centile of 611. Thus, both the statistical tests and the equating indicate 
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a higher mean level of verbal ability for the FSO candidates than for the GRE 
candidates. The .25, .50, and .75 points of the score distributions are also higher 
for the FSO group. (Table 6.) 

TABLES— EQUATING OF SPECIAL VERBAL TEST TO GRE VERBAL SCALE 


Mean. 

S.D... 

N_.. 


C25-. 

Cfio-. 

C75- 


NSD2 S.V. 

S.V. converted 
to GRE-V 

National 

candidates 

GRE-V 

18. 239 

565 

518 

5. 752 

107 

126 

1,007 

1,007 

125,741 

14. 775 

501 

426 

18. 734 

575 

517 

22. 338 

642 

611 


CORRELATIONS 

To further aid in interpreting the tests, the correlation matrix for four of the 
tests considered here (viz. GRE Verbal, GRE Quantitative, FSO General Ability, 
and FSO Special Verbal) based upon the 909 persons previously mentioned is 
shown in Table 7. 


TABLE 7.-C0RRELATI0NS 



GRE-Q 

FSO-total 

FSO-SV 

GRE-V. 

GRE-Q.._ 

FSO-total 

0. 52 

0. 73 
.74 

0. 75 
.46 
.82 


The FSO General Ability test total score is correlated .73 with GRE Verbal 
and .74 with GRE Quantitative. This means that between .5 and .6 of the variance 
of the total FSO score can be explained by a linear regression on either GRE 
Verbal or GRE Quantitative. In this sense, the FSO General Ability test can be 
said to reflect Verbal and Quantitative abilities in equal degree. It is interesting 
to note in this connection that the Special Verbal test did not correlate much 
more highly with the GRE Verbal than did the total test, but it did have a lower 
correlation with the GRE Quantitative. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The major results of this study suggest that there has been no change in mean 
level of ability of FSO candidates that is large enough to be of any practical 
importance during the three year period studied. It is also felt that the evidence 
indicates that the mean level of performance of FSO candidates is higher than 
that of GRE National Program candidates, at least in tests of verbal ability. 

It is hoped to present similar reports in coming years. 

Senator Pell. The record will be left open for at least 2 weeks. 

I would like, incidentally, to further compliment the principal spon- 
sor of the legislation, who believes in this bill so strongly. Actually, he 
and I both are on the Georgetown Center for Strategic Studies and 
have a longstanding interelst in this general field. 

I have a couple of thoughts as we wind up today’s hearings. 

One is, I am wondering what sanction there is to cause people to stay 
in the government service. I don’t think they can sign a contract or 
anything of that sort. I think it would be very difficult to implement 
that portion of the program. What is your thought ? 

Senator Dominick. We have one now", of course, with respect to the 
militpy, for anybody who goes through the Academy. The theory is 
that if you successfully complete it and you undertake this examina- 
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tion in view of the support you have received from the government, 
that you would agree to serve. 

I considered this when we drafted the bill. I believe the model for the 
language I used was the Legislative Eeorganization Act of 1968, under 
which congressional committees could provide for specialized train- 
ing for members of their professional staffs. Precedent also exists for 
not including any means of enforcement, for example, the National 
Defense Education Act, and national teaching fellowships and 
educational opportunity grants under the Higher Education Act. 

Senaitor Pell. Another thought was the possibility of changing the 
name from Foreign Service Corps to Foreign Service Scholarship 
Program, this may sound like semantics but it would perhaps have a 
lessened effect on the clique concept. 

I was wondering whether that idea had been discussed before. 

Senator Dominick. It has been. I have been perfectly flexible on 
this. We put the word “Corps” in to begin with because of the Teacher 
Corps, the Peace Corps, and other programs of similar attraction. 

I am perfectly willing to change the name. 

Senator Pell. Another point is in connection with the appointing 
process. 

I am a little bothered by that because I am one of the rather small 
minority, I guess, who really are not happy with the way we now 
appoint our people to the services academies. 

I am not at all convinced that it should be within our prerogatives 
to do it. 

I have some hesitancy about seeing Members of the Congress Avith 
increased appointing poAvers rather than decreased powers. It looks 
as if Ave finally are out of appointing postmasters, and I hope we get 
out of appointing cadets at some point. 

I think we should be going in the other direction. 

Senator Dominick. On the cadets, I v^ould disagree Avdth you. That 
is one of the best things Ave do Avhen aa^c really Avork at it. I thoroughly 
enjoy it. 

On this Ave have a little different situation. What we do is simply 
nominate people to take the exams. They have to do it on an examina- 
tion basis from there on in, and are selected on order of merit. 

Senator Pell. That is like the Merchant Marine Academy. 

Senator Dominick. I believe that is correct. No problem at all. 

I AAmuld think aa-c have a different situation here than we do Avith 
the academy. 

Senator Pell. I thank you very much. 

At this point I order printed all prepared statements of those unable 
to appear for the hearing and other pertinent material submitted for 
the record. 

Syracuse Unwersity Research Corporation, Policy Institute, 

January 21, 1910. 

Senator Peter H. Dominick, 

Senate O’ffiGe Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

(Attention Mr. Richard Spelts). 

Dear Senator Dominick : I am sorry that my schedule has precluded my 
appearing in person to testify on behalf of S. 939. It is an important piece of 
legislation and, in my estimation, deserves whole-hearted support from the 
Congress and the President. 
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For the benefit of the record, let me identify myself. I am presently Chairman 
of the Policy Institute of Syracuse University Research Corporation. The Policy 
Institute is a nonprofit organization devoted to policy studies at home and abroad. 
For almost a decade, until February 1, 1969, 1 was Dean of the Maxwell Graduate 
School of Citizenship and Public Affairs of Syracuse University. In that capacity, 
I was in part responsible for the pre-service and mid-career education of scores 
of young Americans interested in foreign service careers. In addition, for a num- 
ber of years during the decade of the 1960’s, I was chairman of the Commission 
on International Education of the American Council on Education. I am also 
a member and a past officer of the National Academy of Education. In all of 
these capacities I have had a deep interest in the kinds of problems addressed 
by your bill. 

Three existing realities make S. 939 especially needed at this time in the 
nation’s history : 

1. The continuing and necessary involvement of the Uniited States government 
in foreign countries — in terms of diplomacy, trade and commerce, cultural and 
educational exchanges, international scientific and technical agreements and 
services, collective security, finance, and technical assistance — cannot realize 
desired goals unless relevant American officials are superbly educated, appro- 
priately skilled, and highly motivated. 

2. There is at the moment no program, beyond the limited and unpredictible 
FSO examination-and-placement schedule (for entering officials), and the equally 
limited Foreign Service Institute and National War College opportunities (for 
mid-career officials), designed to create an educated manpower resource for our 
various public career services overseas. 

3. Adequate pre-service and mid-career training for all of the foreign service 
posts of the United States Government will not and cannot be provided without 
a carefully structured program such as yours — involving as it does the highly 
differentiated resources of higher education across the entire nation. 

In spite of a vast number of public and private studies to the. contrary com- 
pleted since World War II, there is still a widespread notion that America’s 
foreign service is largely limited to the career FSO pattern. The fact is that 
career foreign service officers — important as they are to the conduct of American 
foreign policy — account for only a small faction of American public officials 


overseas. 

S. 939 takes full account of the richness and diversity of talent needed to man 
America’s foreign affairs and international responsibilities. The bill is realistic 


in terms of numbers and costs. 

At some point, of course, it will be important to work out the conditions of 
indenture for pre-service Corps members; and the question of adequate living 
allowances should perhaps not be frozen into law during an inflationary period 
(unless stipends are noted in terms of, say, 1967-68 constant dollars) . 

But these are details. The basic notion of a Foreign Service Corps is, in my 
estimation, sound. It would insure high-level quality in our various foreign 
services. It would prompt our colleges and universities to fashion and refashion 
academic programs needed to optimize both pre-service and mid-career academic 
programs for a truly enlightened Corps of United States Foreign Service 
personnel. 

Sincerely, 

Stephei^ K. Baeley, Chairman. 


National Academy of Sciences, 

Office of the Foreign Secretary, 

Washington, D,C., August 2, 1968. 

Hon. Peter H. Dominick, 

U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Dominick : I have just returned from some lengthy travels 
overseas and have noted your letter of July 12 with the information concern- 
ing your amendment to the Higher Education Act. In my opinion this is an 
important step forward and I congratulate you on your foresight. 

Thank you very much for keeping me informed about this matter. 

Vei^ truly yours, 

Harrison Brown, 

Foreign Secretary, 
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Columbia University in the City of New York, 

^ew York, N.Y., August 12, 1968, 

Hon. Peter H. Dominick, 

Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 

U.8. Senate, Washington, D.C, 

Dear Senator Dominick : On returning from a short trip I was very happy to 
find your letter of July 12, 1968, together with your address of June 26 and the 
text of S. 3700. Your proposal for the establishment of a U.S. Foreign Service 
Corps is a farsighted one, and, if adopted by the Congress, it could make a 
tremendous difference in the awareness of our people about our responsibilities 
in world affairs and in the effectiveness of both the study and the conduct of 
our foreign policy in its very wide ramifications, I want to congratulate you on 
your forceful presentation of the Bill and on its careful drafting. 

Because of my absence from the city, I am not sure about the present fate of 
S. 3700 in the final stages of the omnibus bill on education. Perhaps your staff 
could send me, as a matter of routine, further information about the progress 
of your Bill in this and later sessions. 

If the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare should decide to invite testi- 
mony from knowledgeable people in the field of foreign affairs and foreign 
affairs education, I would be happy to suggest some well-informed and experi- 
enced people, although I am sure you already have too long a list! 

May I now offer a few substantive comments on the Bill? It is excellent in both 
its broad purposes and its realistic provisions for execution of the program. 
Because of the strenuous efforts made since 1945 by universities and colleges, 
and by several foundations, the institutions of the country offer a wide range 
of intensive programs on international affairs generally and on the intensive 
study of most of the areas of the world. Your Bill provides a flexible and 
eflicient way of tapping these large resources of training and research. Over 
the past twenty -two years the Department of State and the three Armed Services 
have made some use of the university resources for specialized advanced train- 
ing in international and area studies; your Bill will greatly strengthen this 
use by giving the process of training greater continuity and greater support. 
The age between twenty-eight and thirty-eight is the most desirable one for 
civilian and military officers to receive this intensive training. Such officers 
have generally played a constructive role in the various university programs 
because they are themselves a demonstration of the importance of these inter- 
national services to the government and they give those who are still students 
a sense of purpose and realism that is very useful to them in their choosing a 
government career in the international field. 

I now have several additional suggestions to put forward : 

(1) Relative emphasis between undergraduate and graduate training. Most 
students come out of secondary schools not yet able to make realistic and per- 
manent choices of their careers, and therefore I would suggest decreasing the 
proportion of undergraduate fellowship-holders and increasing the proportion 
of graduate fellowship-holders. If the program provides for the admission of as 
many as 4,300 students under Section 905(3) (c), a high proportion of these 
undergraduate students will certainly choose other careers by the time they have 
graduated from college, for example, business, law, and other careers. Thus, 
I would respectfully suggest that the purposes of the program would be better 
served over a period of twenty years by decreasing the number of undergraduate 
students working under it, and admitting them to the fellowship competition 
for their third and fourth years of undergraduate training, and by increasing 
somewhat the number of graduate students. I think I can say that the general 
experience in the field of international studies suggests that the first two years 
of gradutae training are the crucial ones in defining career interests and in 
providing graduate students with the basic intellectual and research training 
they will need. 

(2) Size of fellowships. The amount of the fellowship assistance, set forth 
under Section 906. is substantially below the levels currently offered by colleges 
and universities. Most colleges and universities now figure subsistence at $200.00 
per month of training, plus $50.00 per month for a spouse, and $30.00 per month 
for a dependent child. If both husband and wife are students under the program, 
they would need about $300.00 per month, plus $30.00 per month for each de- 
pendent child. Setting the subsistence rate below the currently accepted levels 
would make acceptance under this program a second-best choice and something 
of a hardship for the ablest students ; I would ratlier see a number of appointees 
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decreased somewhat and the rate of subsistence set at the current standard. 

(3) Assistance to universities and colleges. Under the program as drafted, 
colleges and universities will receive only the payment of direct tuition charges. 
These, as we all know, represent from one-half to one-third of the actual cost. 
Some programs today provide for compensatory payments beyond tuition to the 
receiving institutions, and in this way they help to strengthen the institutions 
and’ enable them to do a better job for all their students, including those under 
this new program and those who come to them in the usual way. Perhaps some 

consideration should be given to this problem. ^ ^ 

(4) Internships. Internships provide a splendid introduction to government 

careers Current intern programs are somewhat uneven and fluctuate g^atly 
from year to year. Perhaps more specific provision could be made both for 
supplementing academic-year training with summer intern programs, together 
with provision for professional development and supervision of the w^tern pro- 
grams. The general effect of such programs is to increase both the flow ot 
trained people into government service and to make the transition into govern- 
ment service smoother and swifter, . ... 

(5) Assignment of government oflScers and employees into the Corps, (bection 
907). Past experience has shown that administrators are very reluctant to 
assign their best officers, or to assign them in adequate numbers, if the agen(^ 
or department concerned is obligated to pay the salary of officers so assigned. 
For example, the Foreign Service Institute found great difficulty m getting the 
best recruits until it was given an appropriation to allow it to replace the 
salaries otherwise charged to the department or agencies concerned. Adminis- 
trative officers of departments have found that appropriations subcoinmittees 
were inclined to cut back allocations for personnel, on the grounds that the naere 
assignment of officers to advanced training showed that the given department or 
agency was overstaffed ! Perhaps this question should be explored further. 

(6) Later assignment to government service. Some difficult questions will 
arise in the execution of Section 909, relating to the assignment of students who 
have completed an undergraduate or graduate program under the provisions of 
the Bill to government service. Some students will simply decide to decline, 
for various reasons, whatever assignments are offered to them, and thus they 
will have received the benefit of this special fellowship program without render- 
ing any compensatory service to the government later on. While these are 
matters which the Board will have to cope with, they will not be easy to resolve. 
In addition, opportunities for government service fluctuate greatly from year 
to year’ in the current year, 1968, recruitment to government service is at a 
very low level, compared with a good many other years. These fluctuations may 
mean that students completing a degree, for example, in 1968 would find rela- 
tively few opportunities for government service and therefore would have to be 
released from their moral commitment in a high proportion, whereas in other 
years the pressure on new graduates to fulfill their commitment would be very 
ilia’ll with a wide range of opportunities available. The question of carrying 
out this commitment, and of evening out the fluctuations from year to year, are 
matters that will have to be dealt with by the Board, rather than by legislative 

procedures, but I do feel I should point to the problem ^ ^ 

(7) Minimum period of compulsory service in the United States. The pro- 

vision of Section 910 is an excellent one, but perhaps it should be dealt with 
under the provisions for the various services as a whole, rather than establish- 
ing within those services a special category for those who have received train- 
ing under the provisions of the Bill. ^ 

(8) Foreign Service Institute. The Foreign Service Institute (Section 911) 
does some things very well, indeed, particularly intensive training in languages. 
Frankly, no university or college can afford to provide the highly intensive 
and efficient training in languages, now provided by the FSI. Otherwise, the 
coordination of the FSI programs with the hi'oader program set forth in the 

Bill is an excellent idea. ^ ^ t • • 4 . 

(9) Staff of the Board. I am not quite certain of the legal and administrative 
effect of Section 912. Past experience suggests that a somewhat larger profes- 
sional staff than five (5) might be needed, for the process of planning the 
iirograms, checking on the facilities of different universities and colleges, admin- 
istering the competitive examinations, reviewing the progress of the students, 
and then supervising their induction into government service ; this would require 
some highly skilled people not a great many, I would hope, but certainly more 
than five (5). 
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(10) Services by contract It might be desirable for the Board to have- 
authority to contract out certain services. For example, careful study might 
suggest that it would be best for the competitive examinations to be prepared, 
administered, and graded under contract to somebody, for example, the College 
Entrance Examination Board. Several non-governmental or semi-governmental 
bodies have a good deal of experience in administering internship programs, and 
perhaps the Board would decide to carry out this part of the program through 
^e contract device, rather than setting up a larger .staff for direct administration. 
These are only suggestions, but I am not clear whether the provisions of S. 3700' 
include (see Section 913) authorization to enter into contracts for specific and 
closely supervised services of a specialized nature. 

^ general, as you can see, my suggestions point to emphasizing graduate over 
undergraduate training, doing a more thorough and therefore more expensive- 
job of training, and making more adequate administrative provision, so that the 
program will achieve its full purposes and its full impact on national and 
international life. 

I remain, dear Senator Dominick, with highest regards, 

Very sincerely yours, 

Philip E. Mosely, 

Director, Associate Dean, 
Faculty of International Affairs.. 


Annandale, Va., 

^ June 28, 1968. 

Senator Peteb H. Dominick, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.G. 

Deab Senator Dominick : I have just read your remarks in the Congressional 
Record of June 26 introducing a bill to establish a Foreign Service Corps. This 
is an interesting proposal, deserving of the closest attention of the Congress. 

As you well point out in your remarks, this nation has a great stake in world 
affairs As a great power, we have great responsibilities Expressive of this is 
the large number of employees of federal departments and agencies serving 
abroad. Few of these have had the benefit of careful preparation for the 
performance of their overseas duties. None has had professional preparation- 
in diplomacy, including our diplomatic officers. It has long been urgent that this 
professional preparation be provided such employees, as well as those govern- 
ment officials in Washington who are involved in foreign affairs. 

I trust your bill will receive the serious consideration it merits. 

Very sincerely yours. 

Smith Simpson. 

(I am a retired Foreign Service officer and author of Anatomy of the State' 
Department, which has attracted nationwide attention) . 


Washington, D.C., February 1, 1910. 

Hon. Peter Dominick, 

V.S. Senate. 

Dear Senator Dominick : You have invited comment on your bill proposing 
a Foreign Service Corps (S. 939), on which hearings were recently held. You are 
certainly to be congratulated for introducing and pushing this concept, and' 
especially for advocating a scholarship program rather than an academy. 

This seems to me an excellent w-ay to promote foreign service of all sorts as a 
career. To give foreign affairs a boost in the competition for undergraduate and 
graduate attention is badly needed these days when the country has recently 
begun to emphasize domestic outlets for the energy and practical idealism of our 
younger people. The bidding keeps going up for talent to attack our public 
problems of all kinds, and as occupational fashions ebb and flow there is danger 
of foreign affairs being neglected. We cannot afford to leave that part of the 
country’s work to lag in the competition. 

You have wisely left broad scope for the judgment of the Board of Trustees. 
Yet, without trying to comment in detail on the whole Bill, I wonder if Sec. 1208 
should not be amended to provide at least some statutory minimum time of 
service. 
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This letter is written because of my interest in education for international 
:affairs. I have served on the International Relations faculties of several univer- 
sities — Columbia, Duke, Princeton for a considerable time, and American 
most recently — and also of the National War College. For some years I have 
served on the Board of Trustees of the Graduate School of International Studies/ 
iSocial Science Foundation of the University of Denver and am currently Chief 
of Training (Personnel Division) of the World Bank. Naturally, I am writing 
as a private U.S. citizen. 

Respectfully yours, 

R. W. Van Wagenen. 


Colorado State University, 
Fort Collins, Colo., Fe'brnary 11, 1970. 

Hon. Peter H. Dominick, 

V.S. Senator, 

Senate Office Bmldiny, 

Washington, D.C. 

(Attention of Richard Spelts, legislative assistant) . 


Dear Senator Dominick: Thank you for your letter addressed to Dr. Foss 
concerning your bill S. 939. Dr. Foss and I discussed this legislation. He asked 
me to review it because of my particular responsibility for instruction in the 
international relations area at Colorado State University. 

We feel that this is particularly useful legislation. I am sure that there is 
much that our civil servants in various departments could gain from an under- 
standing of the world around them and the U.S. role in world affairs which would 
make more effective their service to the American people in their functions abroad. 
We are somewhat dismayed that the State department does not support this 
legislation because the State department itself has placed foreign service of- 
ficials up to the level of ambassadors in academic programs for a year or two. 
Surely if State department personnel can benefit by close contract with the 
resources of the American universities, isn’t there even greater need for civil 
:s’ervants on international assignments in other federal departments to experi- 
ence a similar opportunity. 

It should also be noted that universities would have to gain from enrollment 
in their student body of students who have had overseas experience or are an- 
ticipating an overseas assignment. We feel that vital applied research would 
develop within universities arising from a need to consider practical problems 
faced by overseas personnel and for which theoretical insight, reflection and un- 
derstanding would be most useful. We can foresee the development of an important 
resource in masters theses, doctoral dissertations, monographs and papers dealing 
with a wide variety of problems faced by our people serving abroad. 

We hope that recipients of scholarships under your bill might have a wide 
choice of universities offering good programs in the social sciences with some 
•emphasis in international relations, that the legislation is not introduced to ex- 
ploit solely those universities that have established schools of international 
relations. We know from experience that international relations is effectively 
itaught in the broader context of graduate programs in political science. For 
instance, in Colorado the University of Colorado and the University of Denver 
as well as Colorado State University provide programs in the fleld of international 
.affairs at the graduate level even though only Denver University has a graduate 
school of international studies. 

Best wishes to you in this endeavor. 

Sincerely, 


J. Leo Cefkin, 

Professor. 
Phillip O. Foss, 

Chairman. 


Washington, D.C., July 23, 1968. 

Hon. Peter H. Dominick, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Peter : I read with keen interest the amendment which you introduced 
to the Higher Education Act, and which you enclosed in your letter of 12 July. 
. I hope you are successful in getting it through. Certainly we need some method 
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of revitalizing the Foreign Service. There are some wonderful people in that 
Service, but for some reason or other they do not seem to have the spirit which 
should be expected. Your amendment would help. 

With warmest personal regards, 

Sincerely yours, 

Arleigh Burke. 


Education Commission of the States, 

Denver, Colo,, February 21^, 1970. , 

Hon. Peter H. Dominick, 

Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 

U.8. Capitol, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Dominick: I am writing in support of S939, a bill amending 
the Higher Education Act of 1965 to provide for a foreign service corps. It 
seems particularly appropriate that this bill be submitted as an amendment 
to the Higher Education Act of 1965 for its does recognize the integral relation 
of higher education and higher educational institutions to the preparation of 
persons for foreign relations and foreign service. Further, as the bill is drafted 
instead of duplicating already existing programs and institutions it utilizes 
the experience, knowledge, and continuing research capabilities existing in our 
higher education institutions in this highly critical field for the naton’s welfare. 

Looked at in this perspective the bill has decided advantages over either 
the present lack of coordinated efforts in the development of foreign relations 
and foreign services officers on the one hand, or, alternate proposals to develop 
a separate foreign service academy on the other. Among these advantages are the 
following: (1) It will or should reinforce existing qualitatively superior higher 
educational undergraduate and graduate programs in international relations 
and lead to the strengthening and establishment of new ones. (2) It will or 
should give a new direction, structure, and encouragement to capable young 
peoj)le and current government employees to further their education in tins 
vital area and translate their education into national service, and open up a much 
wider opportunity than could be possible through a single institution. (3) 
Through the utilization of a number of higher educational institutions it will or 
should avoid what might be described as a tendency towards the parochialism 
of a single institution or an “academy’' and thus will come closer to insuring 
freshness and new insight in this vital field. (4) At the same time it will or should 
encourage interinstitutional cooperation and complementation in the develop- 
ment of more adequate programs and research in international relations. (5) 
Through its field training and in-service provisions directly related to the aca- 
demic programs it will bring to bear both the relevancy of academic programs 
to national service and national policy and will bring the freshness and prac- 
ticality of field service to academic considerations and course work. It does seem 
to me that to be fully successful the planning of field service should be a co- 
operate effort among the Board, the departments or institutions involved, and 
the officers of government so that the field service will form an integral part 
of the total education program rather than being an adjunct or ancillary 
experience. 

Your bill does both in principle and specigfications exemplify the kind of 
emphasis upon conservation and encouragement of existing resources, cooper- 
ation between the federal government and higher educational institutions, and 
mutual reinforcement of efforts in the interest of the national welfare which 
are badly needed in the nation at the present time. 

I am delighted to see that the Board of Trustees of the Foreign Service Corps 
as proposed includes a substantial number of educators as well as legislators 
and the Secretary of State. This composition insures a balance and breadth of 
perspective such a board will surely need. 

I am somewhat concerned about the rather elaborate method of selecting nomi- 
nees permitted to take the competitive examinations. While I fully appreciate 
the need for wide geographical and political distribution, I am afraid that the 
proposed method of nomination may restrict some highly capable young people 
without political connections. I wonder if it would not strengthen the bill to 
include at least some percentage of 8,418 places for persons meeting all other 
conditions but applying directly for permission to take the qualifying 
examinations. 
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I am delighted at the restriction that the Board of Trustees shall not have 
the power to appoint faculty members in individual institutions. This will help 
preserve the necessary autonomy of the cooperating institutions on which not 
only effective participation but institutional and programatic integrity must rest. 

Respectfully yours, 

Richard M. Millard, 
Director, Higher Ediccation Services. 


Ankisquam, Mass., July 2Jf, 1968. 

Hon. Peter H. Dominick, 

U.S. Senate 
Washington, D.G. 

Dear Senator Dominick : Your letter was forwarded to me here at my summer 
place and so did not reach me until a few days ago. Since then I have read in the 
New York Times that your bill has passed the Senate, so that I think there is no 
further need for me to write our Senators about it. 

As a former member of the advisory board of the Foreign Service Institute I 
am well acquainted with the problems of training for service abroad. I have 
therefore read your bill with great interest. I think it is an excellent bill, that 
will do much to strengthen our staffs abroad. I trust that it will soon be enacted 
into law. Meanwhile, I congratulate you on your initiative and on your success 
so far. 


Sincerely yours, 


William L. Danger, 

Professor of History, Harvard University. 


United Business Schools Association, 

Office op the Executive Director, 
Washington, D.C., January 29, 1070. 

Hon. Peter H. Dominick, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.G. 


Dear Senator : Many thanks for your nice letter of January 26, 1070, and the 
telephone call of January 28, lOTO, concerning hearings on your bill, S. 939, a 
scholarship program in fields related to foreign relations. 

As you correctly noted in your letter, we are always glad to hear of expansion 
of any education program; but the thrust of this particular measure is not 
directly related to the efforts of the schools which enjoy membership in this 
Association. 

However, we are always concerned with the definitions of “an institution of 
higher education” as they appear in any legislation. In reviewing the arrange- 
ments proposed under your measure, S. 939, and as outlined in Section 1204, it 
would seem that the approval of “non-Federal institutions of higher education” 
would be left largely to the Board established under the bill, as well as the 
approval of the general curriculum and the full-time courses of study. 

We are always concerned over the details of these types of definitions. It is 
always our hope that such definitions or the legislative history of such definitions 
would reflect the eligibility of any institution accredited by a “nationally recog- 
nized accrediting agency” so designated by the Commissioner of Education pur- 
suant to P.L. 82-550 and subsequent legislation to be considered for inclusion 
in the program. 

In reviewing S. 939, I find no restrictions on the authority of the Board that 
would be established to limit such “non-Federal institutions of higher education,” 
as. referred to in Section 1204 of the measure, to only regionally accredited insti- 
tutions or nonprofit institutions or some such narrowing language. It would be 
my hope that any committee reports might reflect an intent of the Congress that 
the types of institutions involved are subject to the approval of the Board but 
all types of institutions, just as long as they are accredited, would be eligible 
for consideration. 

Thank you very much for notifying me of the imminency of the hearings. 
The best of luck. 

Sincerely, 


R. A. Pulton, 

Executive Director and General Gounsel. 
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.Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education, 

Boulder^ Colo., March 6, 1970. 


Hon. Peter H. Dominion, 

, Committee on LaOor and Ptihlic Welfare, U.8. Senate, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D,G. 

(Attention Mr. Richard Spelts). 

Dear Senator Dominick : Senate Bill 939, proposing a Foreign Service Corps, 
has recently come to my attention. After having read the Bill and your comments 
concerning it, I would like to say that I judge S-939 to be a potentially valuable 
contribution to our system of educating citizens for international relations. 

While this seems to be a time when public opinion is pushing this country into 
isolationism, I sense that both our youth and our public leaders are very con- 
cerned about increasing our sophistication in international affairs. Most of us 
would like to see a reduction in foreign commitments, especially of the military 
variety. But no one would like to see this desire translated into reduced support 
for our overseas personnel who must contribute to peaceful relations with other 
countries. In his Memoirs, George Kennan points out that such false economies 
were practiced just prior to World War II and had disastrous consequences. 

In fact, this is an opportune time for a dramatic step forward in educating 
Americans for international service. Your bill represents a logical move in the 
right direction. It can be quickly implemented since it makes use of existing 
facilities. It will contribute to the depth and diversity of Americans working in 
overseas posts, since it will support students in a broad variety of institutions. 
And it promises to be a program with flexibility for adapting to future needs, 
since it will not be tied to a single school with a rigid structure. 

I was especially impressed by your foresight in including the possibility for 
fleld education in S-939. W.I.C.H.E.’s Economic Development Internship Pro- 
gram has proven that field education can greatly enhance a student’s education. 

Please do not let my comments suggest that I am opposed to the idea of a 
Foreign Service Academy. While I am naive about the politics involved in the 
Academy proposal, I do feel it is an idea whose time has long since come. How- 
ever, establishing an Academy would be quite an expensive proposition that 
should probably be postponed until we can reallocate some of our country’s 
scarce resources. On the other hand, your proposal, S-939, would provide the 
greatest return for the least investment, while still not precluding an Academy 


in the future. 

With my best regards, 
Sincerely, 


Robert S. Hullinghorst, 
Director, Resources Development Program. 


The Urban Coalition, 
Washington, D.C., July 30, 1968. 


Hon. Peter H. Dominick, 

JJ.S. Senator, 

Washington, D.G. 

Dear Senator Dominick : Your letter of 12 July attaching a copy of the Con- 
gressional Record excerpt relating to the bill you have introduced concerning the 
training of men for the United States Foreign Service Corps was received 
during my absence from the office for a two week period. I am in agreement 
with the proposal you have made and hope that this activity can be included in 
the Omnibus Education Act of 1968. Thank you very much for your thoughtful- 
ness in bringing this matter to my attention. 

Yours very sincerely, 

T. Keith Glennan, 
Assistant to the Chairman. 


Princeton University, 

Center of International Studies, 

Princeton, N.J., July 29, 1968. 

Senator Peter H. Dominick, 

Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.G. 

Dear Senator Dominick: I wish to thank you for your letter of July 12, 
which arrived while I was on a short trip abroad, and to thank you for sending 
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me a copy of your amendment to the Higher Education Act which seeks to 
establish a United States Foreign Service Corps. 

Those of us who are devoting our lives to educating young people in the field 
of international studies feel strongly that there should be a close cooperation 
between universities and the federal government, and in the next few years 
financial support will be sorely needed. I hope that your amendfnent meets with 


success. 

Sincerely, 


Cybil E. Black. 


University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, Va., August 27, 196d. 

Hon. Peter H. Dominick, 

TJ.S. Senator, V,8. Senate, Committee on LaJ)or and PuUic Welfare, Washington, 
D,C, 


‘ Dear Senator Dominick : I have read with much interest your bill to provide 
a United States Foreign Service Corps and your statement accompanying its 
introduction. I am in sympathy with the objectives of the bill, with the utiliza- 
tion of existing educational facilities for the development of personnel in foreign 
affairs, and with the avoidance of a National Foreign Service Academy. 

On the other hand, this bill does not accord with my own estimates of 
priorities of needs for educational training in this field. In the first place, I 
think there is little or no shortage of qualified college graduates seeking inter- 
national work in the federal government. Indeed, I have no idea how 3,500 
graduating seniors each year could be accommodated in international w’ork in 
federal agencies. In fact, there is already a large surplus of graduating seniors 
who have majored in international relations in relation to job openings in this 
field. 

There is a shortage of qualified college graduates from under-privileged and 
minority groups which gives our overseas personnel a seriously unrepresentative 
character. For example, the last I heard, there were a total of 19 Negroes in the 
officer corp of the Foreign Service, Avhich comprises something like 3,500 officers. 
I would be enthusiastic about a bill which offered special help for providing 
suitable college education to minority representatives who show promise of 
serving the country overseas. 

I think the biggest need in training for foreign affairs personnel is at the 
graduate level of mid-career officers, and all of the agencies operating overseas 
except the military departments are seriously deficient in this respect. I would 
not, however, focus the training on international relations. My impression is 
that the majority of Foreign Service officers are pretty well versed in inter- 
national relations and further that a good deal of the academic approach to 
this subject at some of the strongest universities is not particularly useful to 
the practitioner in the field. It seems to me that the principal deficiencies of foreign 
affairs officers are in such fields as : knowledge about American society and 
American government ; knowledge about the culture, the people, the economics 
and the governments of specific areas of the world; knowledge about inter- 
national economics; knowledge about the processes of social, economic, and 
political development ; knowledge about military and security affairs and their 
relation to foreign policy; knowledge about public management of complex 
enterprises in foreign lands. Very little of these subjects fall within the accus- 
tomed rubric of international relations. 

Finally, I see few advantages and many disadvantages in removing the 
Foreign "service Institute from the jurisdiction of the Department of State. It 
is my impression that the Institute has done a good job considering the miserable 
inadequacy of its budgetary resources. However, a board such as the one 
proposed in your bill might be more successful in gaining resources, and this 
alone might be reason enough for establishing it. 

I appreciate this opportunity you have given me to comment on your bill. 


Sincerely yours, 


Frederick C. Mosher, 


Professor, 


43 - 554—70 11 
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Hon. Petek H. Dominick, 
U.8. Senate f 

Old Senate Ofjftce Building, 
Washington, D.C, 


American Foreign Service Association, 

Washington, D.C., January 26, 19^0. 


Attention: Mr. Richard Spelts. 

Dear Senator Dominick : The American Foreign Service Association appre- 
ciates the invitation to testify in the matter of S. 039, your bill to authorize a 
United States Foreign Service Corps. 

I am pleased to submit the attached statement for the record in the Associa- 
tion’s behalf. 


With best wishes, 
Sincerely, 


Charles W. Bray III, 

Chairman of the Board, 


Prepared Statement by the American Foreign Service Association 


The American Foreign Service Association is the professional organization 
ot the men and women in foreign service. The 8,000 members are drawn pri- 
from the^ Department of State, Agency for International Development, 
and the United States Information Agency. 

The Association applauds the intent of S. 939. The need for trained youn- 
people— and particularly those with professional skills ranging from administra*^ 
tion to space sciences — ^is great and growing in foreign affairs. Equally needed 
are the human and financial resources to maintain and improve the technical 
competence of the men and women already serving in foreign affairs * it is a 
commentary, for example, that while the military services can maintain 
10% of their officers in long-term training, the Department of State is unable 
to do so for more than 3% of its officers. This is a shocking statistic and a woe- 

lully inadequate investment in the Department’s only resource people ! 

To our regret, however, the Association cannot support S. 939 as written 
Our reasons are as follow : 

important sense, we believe that the concept of a “Diplomatic 
idea whose season has passed. Recent experience with militarv 
ROTO programs suggests that this is the case. More importantly, perhaps there 
IS mounting evidence that in mid-century America the primary educational 
problem is not that of providing subvention to the student, but rather one of 
enabling his university to make ends meet. 


From our recent contact with academic institutions, it is clear that while all 
of them are facing a funding problem, university-level international programs 
f critical difficulty. The major foundations and other donors who con- 
tributed substantially to the inception of many such programs following World 
War II are increasingly devoting their resources to domestic programs. No 
alternative sources of funds have appeared to make up the growing shortfall. 

S. 939 does not meet these problems. We would support a bill that did 

Management, The administration and direction of a United States ’Foreign 
Service Corps would require a substantial investment of time and effort by its 
Board of Trustees. Given the extraordinary demands already levied on the time 
and energies of the Secretary of State and members of both Houses of Con- 
gress, we do not believe they will be in a position to provide the leadership 
required. Five professional staff members could not adequately fill this “man- 
agerial gap.” Indeed, it may be worth investigating the numbers of staff required 
to run military ROTC programs, so as to provide a truer picture of administra- 
tive requirements. 

Reoruitment. At a moment when the agencies in foreign affairs are both 
broadening and deepening their recruiting and selection processes, S. 939 would 
have the opposite effect. 


To take one example, the Foreign Service of the Department of State has 
traditionally been the preserve of the generalist. The specialist— be he financial 

economist, specialist in public administration, information systems engineer 

has been relegated to second-class status. The costs of this tradition in an 
increasingly complex and technical world, have been great. The Department in 
major measure as a response to the Association’s initiatives, has come to recognize 
this fact. It is currently engaged in revising its recruitment and selection pro- 
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cedures to reflect this recognition, and there is some hope that the specialist 
will come to play his proper role in foreign affairs as a result. 

The Association believes there is serious danger, as the United States Foreign 
Service Corps is presented in S. 939, that the terms of recruitment and selection, 
as well as the curricula currently available to the student in “international 
studies” programs would reverse this healthy trend. 

Equally important at a time when the agencies in foreign affairs are actively 
seeking to broaden their recruiting base, we cannot perceive the results of the 
nomination process outlined in Section 1205 (b)‘ and (c) as having any but the 
opposite effect. This seems to us unnecessary and unwise. 

Finally, when the agencies in foreign affairs are concentrating increasingly 
on the problem of selecting the proper recruit to fill a specific and increasingly 
technical need, the application of Section 1209 (b) (2) may have unanticipated 
results. Those graduates of the United States Foreign Service Corps who com- 
plete a year of specialized (presumably language and area) study abroad, and 
who “shall” be appointed by the Secretary of State, may or may not be the most 
attractive candidates on the recruitment market in terms of the Department of 
State’s needs at the time. The use of the word “may” in place of “shall” would 
represent an improvement. 

Authority, s, 939 provides that the Foreign Service Institute shall be trans- 
ferred from the control of the Secretary of State to that of the Board of Trustees 
of the United States Foreign Service Corps “for the furtherance of the objectives 
of the Corps.” 

The Association would oppose this provision of the bill, not because the 
Foreign Service Institute might not perform its functions equallv well— or 
better— under a different aegis, but for other reasons. 

On too many occasions to recount since World War II, the inception of new 
programs in foreign affairs has been accompanied by splitting responsibilities and 
functions off from the Department of State. The Department and successive 
Secretaries must bear some responsibility for this fact, but the costs in terms 
of dispersion of responsibility and authority in foreign policy have been very 
great. The time has come to reverse this trend. 

Nummary. The Association believes the principal objectives of any bill 
similar to S. 939 should be : 

1) To provide institutional support for programs of international studies 
broadly defined, at a time when they face critical funding difficulties ; 

2) To stimulate graduate and undergraduate interest in preparing for a 
career in foreign affairs, broadly defined, and to prepare students for such careers 
without narrowing the recruitment base from which the agencies in foreign 
affairs can make appointments. 

The Association regrets that S. 939 does not appear to meet these two objectives 
satisfactorily. As a result, the Association cannot support S. 939. 

The Assoication would be pleased to support a bill which did meet these 
objectives. 


Education and World Affairs, Washington, D.C,, July 26, 1968, 

Hon. Peter H. Dominick, 

UM, Senate, 

n Washington, D.C, 

Dear Senator Dominick: I recently had the occasion to discuss with Irwin 
Sanders and Maurice Harari the amendment which you had introduced to the 
Higher Education Act to establish a United States Foreign Service Corps They 
had both read with interest your letter describing the bill, and were disappointed 
to learn that the amendment had not been accepted in the floor debate 

At their request, I am writing to say how very much we appreciated your 
keeping us up to date on this important piece of legislation. As an organization 
Education and World Affairs shares your concern in regard to the preparation of 
young Americans who are increasingly called upon to perform in some inter- 
national capacity. 

We hope you will find a more receptive atmosphere in the coming year and 
may we suggest that if you feel our comments would be helpful to you regardin<^ 
any similar legislation you may introduce, would you try and let us know in 
time for us to provide such assistance. 

Yours-sincerely, 

Andrb E. Rheault. 
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Diplomatic and Consular Officers, Retired, Inc., 

Washington, D.€,, March 20, 1969. 


Senator Peter H. Dominick, 

V.B. SenatCy 
Washington, D.G. 

Dear Senator Dominick: I am glad to have Mr. Spelts’ letter of March 12 
enclosing a reprint of your remarks in the Senate on February 7 when introducing 
S. 939. 

Subsequent to my somewhat hurried examination of your bill last year, I have 
had further time to reflect on the subject of a Foreign Service Corps and I am 
even more enthusiastic about it this year than last. 

As you may know, I retired from the Foreign Service on November 30, 1968, 
after more than three years as director of the Foreign Service Institute, which is 
the in-service training organization of the Department of State and other 
agencies having personnel overseas. Last year there were some 8,000 registrations 
in the Institute courses, including officers and employees from some twenty-six 
Federal departments and agencies. I am therefore particularly conscious of the 
training needs of our overseas personnel, and I know of no better way to meet 
these needs than to try to improve their pre-service training. Your bill is by far 


the best I have seen for this purpose. 

A further reason for my own support is the improvement it offers in the 
selection of officers. Ever since 1924 we have recruited Foreign Service Officers 
through a one-shot competition examination. No possible design of such an 
examination, including the one-hour oral interview by a panel, is able to deter- 
mine which applicants will make the best Foreign Service Officers. How useful 
it would be to have four years in which to observe a candidate; with summer 
internships during which the applicant could gain actual experience in a 
Federal agency — and be appraised at the same time. Both the government and 
the individual would gain a better appreciation of whether the individual is 
suited for the Foreign Service and vice versa. Not only would the calibre of our 
selections improve, but a much fairer opportunity would be given to the com- 
peting candidates than through the present system, which puts undue emphasis 
on ability to pa.ss a single exam. 

I shall be glad to testify in support of the bill. 

Sincerely, ^ ^ 

George V. Allen. 


Colorado S pate University, 

Fort Collins, Colo., Fehruary 10, 1970. 

Hon. Peter H. Dominick, 

U.S. Senate. 

Dear Senator Dominick: Being presently engaged in administrative work in 
which the international education programs on the Colorado State University 
campus as well as the technical assistance projects overseas of the University 
are coordinated, I have read with great interest your Bill to Provide a U.S. For^ 
eign Service Corps (S. 939). My interest also arises from having spent some 2o 
vears in the U.S. Foreign Service. _ , . ^ j.- i 

This Bill would open up major possibilities for strengthening the international 
education programs at many universities throughout the country and at the same 
time tend to ensure that a more adequate number of graduates are better pre- 
pared for overseas service. Also, in this age of rapidly changing world condi- 
tions, it would tend to ensure that a more adequate number of those already en- 
gaged in overseas work for the Government can obtain continuing training. 

The need for adequately prepared experts in overseas positions of the Gov- 
ernment has become increasingly urgent in recent years as our involvement has 
extended into new fields of science and technology with world-wide implications. 
We are also becoming aware that interdiscripilinary approaches must be sought 
to meet the problems of development, and that the international dimension must 
be strengthened in the various disciplines. 

Tills need is especially evident in considering the outstanding problem areas 
which the coming generation must face such as population control, food supplies 
and distribution, and environmental protection. As recognized by President Nixon 
in his Message to Congress on the Problems of Population Growth (H. Doc. 91- 
139 91st Con., 1st Sess.), “We need more trained people to work in population 
and family planning programs both in this country and abroad. . . . The effects 
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of population growth on our environment and on the world’s food supply call for 
careful attention and immediate action.” 

Please accept this expression of support for your Bill. 

Sincerely, 

Robebt E. Whedbee, Director, 


Washington, D.O., July 23, 196S. 

Hon. Peter H. Dominick, 

U.8. Senate, 

Washinyton, D.C. 

Dear Peter : I received your letter of July 12 with the excerpt from the “Con- 
gressional Record” with regard to the amendment which you have introduced to 
the Higher Education Act. I have noted this with great interest and shall cer- 
tainly give it careful study. I am throughly in accord with the objective you have 
in mind. I appreciate your sending this copy to me. 

Faithfully yours. 

Allen W. Dulles. 


Stanford University, 
Department of Political Science, 

Stanford, Calif,, April 11, 1969, 


Mr. Richard J. Spelts, 

Legislative Assistant to Peter H. Dominick, 

V.S, Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Spelts : It was good of you to inform me of Senator Dominick’s 
proposal for a U.S. Foreign Service Corps, and to give me an opportunity to 
testify or appear on behalf of it at scheduled hearings. 

I have studied the materials you set me and talked to a number of colleagues 
about the proposal. 

I would be pleased to be recorded as favoring the objectives and general con- 
cept of a U.'S. Foreign Service Corps. There are solid grounds for expecting that, 
properly established and maintained, such a body could indeed make substantial, 
not merely marginal contributions to the recruitment and training of personnel 
for various departments and offices in the government engaged in foreign policy 
operations. 

I urge that the Senate committees concerned with the matter give earnest and 
sympathetic consideration to establishing a viable U.S. Foreign Service Corps 
along the lines indicated in Senator Dominick’s bill. It would be important in my 
judgment to provide such a Corps with a senior staff adequate in competence and 
numbers to discharge the considerable responsibilities assigned to it for effective 
management of the programs indicated. 

I am unable to be in Washington to testify personally in this matter but will 
be glad to offer this letter as a written statement on its behalf. 

Sincerely yours, 


Alexander L. George, 
Professor of Political Science, 


Duke University, 
Durham, Af.C., April 1, 1969. 

Mr. Richard J. Spelts, 

Legislative Assista/nt to Peter H. Dominick, 

V.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Spelts : This is in reply to your letter to me of February 2G in which 
you informed me of the resumption of consideration by the Senate of the pro- 
posed U.S. Foreign Service Corps. I have discussed this bill with several of my 
colleagues, and it seems a very worthwhile project. We believe that the proposed 
corps would encourage training in international relations in the institutions par- 
ticipating in the plan in a way no present grant program does. Moreover, it would 
give the foreign service as a career possibility the same status as a profession as 
those lieing trained for under existing National Defense Foreign Language and 
National 'Science Foundation fellowships. It would have the general tendency to 
offset some of the area specialization, which at the present time may limit the 
general training of students in the international field. The possibility of field 
work in connection with this program would be highly desirable and would sup- 
plement existing resources for the support of this essential activity. 

We wish you success in your advocacy of this bill. 

Warmest wishes. 

Douglas M. Knight, 

President. 
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_ Mesa, Abiz., January 21, IdlO. 

Mr. Dick Spelts, 

XJ.S. Senate, 

Washi/ngton, D.G, 

(Care of Senator Peter Dominick) . 

Dear Mr. Spelts : After hurriedly replying to Senator Dominick’s kind letter, I 
read again S, 939. I would like to state very briefly my impression of the bill. 

The concept of the bill is unquestionably excellent but I am compelled to con- 
clude that enactment of the bill in present form would only complicate the entire 
U.S. Foreign Service system. Some of the obvious reasons are : 

1. The proposal to select 3,500 undergraduate students each year, I think, is 
neither realistic nor economical ; therefore, impractical. 

2 — I could not support the concept of students being nominated by the Presi- 
dent, Vice President, Senators, Representatives and Governors. Such a system, 
if put into practice, would have the effect of “command control”. The nominating 
system could certainly weaken the entire structure. For example, any student 
nominated by the President, can put on enough pressure, directly or indirectly, 
upon the examination administrator to give him a better grade than he really 
deserves. That would be counter-productive. 

3 — I think 1500 graduate students each year are too many. Bach U.S. agency 
abroad has different requirements and accordingly needs different qualifications. 

4— Whether intended or not, the proposed bill would undermine the existing 
Foreign Service Career system. There are sufBcient empirical reasons for such 
concern. 

5 — I, for one, would rather advocate modification, improvement, and expansion 
of the existing Foreign Service career system. The existing system’s training 
program needs to be improved to meet the changing conditions in foreign affairs. 
For example, students who passed Foreign Service competitive exams must be 
made to take courses in cultural anthropology, psychology (political), interna- 
tional law, intelligence analysis, business management, accounting, etc. before 
being sent overseas. 

It is my humble opinion that S. 989 in present form could only complicate the 
matter. I would recommend a thorough overhaul of our existing U.S. Foreign 
Service career system and give more intensive training attuned to the changing 
political horizon. 

Sincerely, 

Stephen H. Chowe, 

Professor, ThunderUrd Graduate School of International Management, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Princeton University, 
Princeton, N.J., March 19, 1969, 

Mr. Richard J. Spelts, 

Legislative Assistant, Office of Peter H, DominicTc, 

U,S. Senate, Washington, D.G. 

Dear Mr. Spelts : Many thanks for your letter of February 26 and its en- 
closure. I am sorry to learn of Senator Dominick’s illness, and hope that by now 
he is well along the road to a complete recovery. 

I regret that I cannot lend my support to the Senator’s proposed bill to provide 
for a U.S. Foreign Service Corps. Although I strongly support the principle of 
increased assistance by the Federal Government to institutions concerned with 
the education of undergraduates and graduate students for careers in interna- 
tional affairs, I do not feel that the U.S. Foreign Service Corps as proposed in 
S. 939 is a suitable mechanism for so doing. 

My objection stems from a strong feeling that the proposed Foreign Service 
Corps would inject unwanted rigidity into the recruitment of talented men and 
women into the international affairs areas of the federal service. Such a scheme 
would tend to reserve places in the Foreign Service and other U.S. agencies to 
young people who had opted for such careers while in high school. It is my experi- 
ence that, particularly today, career patterns in many of our most able young 
people do not develop at such an early stage. The most creative and talented men 
and women who end up in the Foreign Service frequently do not elect upon a 
Foreign Service career until quite late in their undergraduate education, or 
perhaps even at a later time. For this reason I am especially opposed to the 
undergraduate aspect of the proposed Foreign Service Corps educational program, 
but I also have reservations concerning the graduate program. 

First, and I must be blunt here, I do not like the geographical basis of nomina- 
tions for the comi)etitive examinations. It seems to me that there is no reason for 
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placing any restriction at all upon those who wish to take such an examination. 
There are no restrictions now placed on competitive examinations for the federal 
service, including the Foreign Service or the United States Information Service. 
Since the examinations are machine graded, a wider field places no greater burden 
on the examiners, and the process of seeking a nomination from a member of 
Congress or a governor strikes me as an unnecessary hurdle. 

More important, however, my objection to the graduate aspect of the proposed 
Foreign Service Corps educational program stems from the same source as my 
objection to the undergraduate aspect — the supposition that the relatively small 
number of places in agencies such as the Foreign Service would go in very large 
measure to the graduates of such a program. This would work to exclude from 
such employment highly talented and creative people from other academic dis- 
ciplines, who nevertheless could make an invaluable contribution to the Govern- 
ment’s service in international affairs. In short, I am not persuaded that there 
is anything approximating a profession of international service, and therefore I 
feel that the creation of a Foreign Service Corps based upon an educational 
program which assumed the existence of such a profession would ultimately be 
detrimental to our common purpose of assuring that the most able and talented 
citizens of our country should enter the service of the Federal Government in its 
various international activities. 

I would hope that this letter might be included in any record you are com- 
piling. I would be happy, if you wish, to amplify it in the form of a written 
statement for the record once a firm date for the hearings is established. In addi- 
tion, since these views accord with those of Dean Marver H. Bernstein and As- 
sociate Dean Richard H. Ullman of Princeton’s Woodrow Wilson School of Public 
and International Affairs, I am sure that either of them would be happy to 
appear before the Senate Education Subcommittee at the appropriate time. 

Sincerely, 

Robert F. Gohebn. 


The TJnr^erstty OF Michigan. 

Department of Political Science, 

Ann Arhor, March 11, 1969. 

Mr. Richard J. Spelts, 

Legislative Assistant to Hon. Peter H. Dominick, 

U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Spelts : I am pleased to respond to your letter of February 26, 1969 
regarding the proposed U.S. Foreign Service Corps. The proposal, indeed, is in- 
triguing and I look forward to testifying at the hearing in mid-April. I lecture 
regularly at the Foreign Service Institute and have a research interest in foreign 
X)olicy planning in general. Both from teaching and research perspectives, the 
proposed Corps appears to be a very worthwhile endeavor. I like the way it makes 
use of already existing institutions of learning while simultaneously being inte 
grated with the present Foreign Service Institute. . 

Of particular interest to me is the prospect of educating and training Corps- 
men in newer methods of analysis. For example, were participants to attend The 
University of Michigan they might have an opportunity to take part in the In- 
stitute for Public Policy Study here. IPPS is well equipped to give training 
in “systems analysis”, etc. For too long has the Oflice of the Secretary of Defense 
dominated the recruitment of personnel with these skills,. Let State get into the 
act! Institutes like the one at Michigan coupled with a Foreign Service Corps 
should go a long way toward providing the kind of analytic staff in foreign 
affairs comparable to some of the staff at Defense. 

I look forward to the hearings. 

Cordially, 


Raymond Tanter, , 
Associate Professor. 


(Subcommittee Note. — Senator Dominick submitted a series of 
questions to selected Government agencies concerning personnel and 
training. The questions appear on the next page. Following the ques- 
tions are two tables prepared by Senate staff summarizing key data in 
the replies as well as the text of the replies received from AgriciUture, 
Commerce, Defense, HEW, Interior, Justice, Transportation, Treas- 
ury, and USIA.) 
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QUESTIOIS'S 

Civilian employees in foreign countries 

1. Will you provide information on the various job titles or descriptions of your 
employees in foreign countries, including the number of employees in each 
classification. Please list separately citizens and non-citizens. 

2. How many of your U.S. citizens employed in foreign countries received any 
inservice training after employment with your department? 

(a) How many of such employees received additional education through 
(1) colleges and universities, (2) the Foreign Service Institute? 

(b) What was the average length of time spent in such additional formal 
education? 

Civilian employees withi/n the United States 

1. Apart from the U.S. citizens your department has located overseas, do you 
have employees of your department who reside within the United States but who 
administer Government programs involving contact with other countries, or have 
personal contact or regularly communicate with citizens of other countries? 

2. How many employees of your department residing in the United States 
would you place in this category? 

3- By general categories, what are the job titles or descriptions of these 
employees and how many do you have in each category? 

SELECTED MAJOR AGENCIES WITH U.S. CITIZENS AS CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES IN FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES, BY FUNCTION AND AMOUNT OF IN-SERVICE TRAINING 


Functions 


Training 


Agency 


Total em- 
ployees in 
foreign 
countries 


Clerical 


Average 
Number of 

Adminis- Employees weeks 

trative Technical trained trained 


Treasury 

Defense 

Justice 

Interior 

Agriculture 

Commerce 

Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Transportation 

Information Agency 

Total 


116 

24 

74 

28, 000 

5,100 

7,700 

170 

59 

26 

359 

56 

82 

333 

38 

164 

160 

3 

70 

181 

2 

8 

343 

1 

50 

1,275 

128 

57 


30,937 5,411 8,231 


18 

116 

4 

15,200 




85 

7 

4 

221 

154 

5 

131 

259 

11 

87 

16 

6 

171 

174 

4 

292 

93 

4 

l,-090 

1,131 

15 


17,295 


Note: Categorization by Function performed by Senate staff. 

1 Unknown. 

SELECTED MAJOR AGENCIES WITH EMPLOYEES RESIDING WITHIN THE U.S. WHO ARE ADMINISTERING 
GOVERNMENT PROGRAMS INVOLVING CONTINUING CONTACT WITH FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Total 

employees 

dealing with Functions 

foreign — 

Agency countries Clerical Administrative Technical 


Treasury 

Defense. 

Justice 

Interior... 

Agriculture 

Commerce 

Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Transportation 

Information Agency 

Total 


253 

7 

24 

222 

181 

93 

>98 .... 


1, 556 

0 

4 

1,552 

151 

18 

27 

106 

966 

0 

200 

766 

1,225 

46 

51 

1,128 

1,073 

331 

> 742 .... 


333 

25 

130 

178 

218 

0 

82 

136 

5, 956 

520 

1 1,358 

4,088 


* Defense and HEW figures include both technical and administrative categories^ 
Note: Categorization by functions performed by Senate staff. 
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Department of Agriculture, 

Office of the Secretary, 

Washington, B.C. 

Hon. Peter H. Dominick, 

TJ.S. Senate, 

Washington, D,G. 

Dear Mr. Dominick : The information responding to questions 1 and 2 of your 
letter of February 4, 1970, is enclosed. As agreed to by Mr. Dick Spelts of your 
staff, the data you desire on Civilian Employees within the United States will be 
forwarded by the end of this week. 

I trust this information is satisfactory for your purposes. 

Sincerely, 

Joseph Robertson, 

Assistant Secretary for Administration. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE EMPLOYEES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES BY JOB TITLES AND CITIZENSHIP 


U.S. citizens Noncitizens Total 


Accounting assistant., 

Accounts maintenance clerk 

Administrative assistant 

Administrative officer 

Agricultural administrator 

Agricultural commodity grader, 

Agricultural engineer 

Agricultural management specialist,. 

Agricultural marketing specialist 

Agricultural market reporter 

Agricultural specialist, 

Agronomist 

Aircraft operator 

Biological technician 

Chemist 

Civil engineer 

Claims analyst, 

Clerk 

Clerk draftsman 

Clerk stenographer 

Clerk translator 

Clerk typist 

Cooperative management advisor, . . 
Cooperative specialist transportation. 

Custodial 

Drivers 

Economist 

Entomologist 

Extension advisor. 

Field aid 

Field laboratory administration 

Field supervisor 

Field technician 

Food technologist 

Foreign agricultural affairs officer,.. 

Forester 

Geneticist 

Horticulturist. 

Industrial specialist, 

Insect products technician 

Inspector 

Laboratory clerk 

Laboratory helper 

Livestock inspector 

Mathematical statistician 

Nutrition advisor 

Plant pathologist 

Plant pest control inspector 

Plant quarantine inspector.,. 

Printing technician 

Range conservationist 

Research assistant 

Secretary. 

Soil conservationist 

Soil scientist 

Statistician 

Stock records clerk 

Supply clerk 

Translator 

USDA chief of party 

Veterinarian 


1 


9 

10 

2 

1 

11 


1 


13 

1 

1 

2 

13 


1 

1 

1 

2 

1 


18 

9 

32 


1 

97 

1 

1 

1 

1 


8 

1 

1 

5 

7 

5 


1 


35 

14 

12 

3 


1 

8 


1 

■35 


6 

29 ' 


1 

16 

1 

7 


3 


1 

2 

27 

2 


88 

2 

5 

37 


4 

4 

1 

1 

32 


1 


1 

42 


1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

35 

9 

10 

2 

1 

11 

6 

1 

29 

13 

2 

13 
1 

16 

1 

8 

1 

4 
2 
1 

2 

45 

11 

32 

88 

2 

5 

37 

1 

97 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

4 
1 
1 

40 ' 

1 

I 

5 

7 
5 
1 

1 

77 

14 
12 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 


Total. 


333 352 685 
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QUESTION NO 2 (A AND B) 


Agency 


Number of 
employees 


Inservice 

training 

received 


College 

education 

received 


Average length 
FSl time in 

training training 

received (weeks) 


ARS 

C. & M.S.. 

CSRS 

ERS 

FAS 

FCS 

FEDS 

FES 

FHA 

FS 

SRS 

SCS 


83 

35 

15 

13 

5 

4 

0 

0 

0 


1 

1 

0 

1 

i 

9 

1 

4 

2 

5 

133 

133 

15 

121 

13 

5 

1 

1 

0 

1 

5 

2 

0 

0 

1 

33 

33 

25 

33 

19 

10 

10 

1 

8 

4 

5 

0 

0 

0 


4 

2 

1 

0 

2 

41 

41 

10 

31 

7 


Department of Agriculture, 

Office of the Secretary, 
'Washington, D.C,, February 20, 1970. 

Hon. Peter H. Dominick, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.G. 


Dear Senator Dominick : The information requested in your letter of Feb- 
ruary 4, 1970, regarding Civilian Employees within the United States is attached. 

If you or Mr. Spelts have any questions on our response, please have Mr. Spelts 
contact Mr. Severinson of our Office of Personnel, Code 111, extension 6905. 
Sincerely, 


Joseph M. Robertson, 
Assistant Secretary for Administration. 


Civilian Employees Within the United States 

1. Apart from the U.S. citizens your department has located overseas, do you 
have employees of your department who reside within the United States but who 
administer Government programs involving contact with other countries, or have 
personal contact or regularly communicate with citizens of other countries ? 

Yes 

2. How many employees of your department residing in the United States would 
you place in this category? 

1,087 

3. By general categories, what are the job titles or descriptions of these em- 
ployees and how many do you have in each category ? 


Program administrators 76 

Research administrators 116 

Research scientists I 634 

Quarantine and disease control inspectors 131 

Program reviewers g 

Marketing specialists 22 

Extension specialists 21 

Foresters 23 

Investigators 17 

Librarians 10 

Technicians 29 

Total 1 %087 


1 In most casos the employees listed here devote only a small percentage of their time 
to foreign programs in relation to total responsibilities. 
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U.S. Department of Commerce, 

Office of the Secretary, 
Washington, D.G., February .16, 1970. 

Hon. Peter H. Dominick, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 


Dear Senator Dominick : As requested by your letter of February 4, enclosed 
is information on overseas personnel of the Department. Please note that general 
occupational ratings have been used to condense the reported statistics. 

We appreciate the opportunity of being of assistance. 

Sincerely, 


John Will, 
Director of Personnel. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


INFORMATION ON OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT AS OF DEC. 31, 1969 

Total U.S. citizens employed overseas 160 

Total foreign nationals employed overseas... 126 

CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Occupational categories of Number Number of 

overseas personnel of noncitizens 

citizens 


Accountant 10 

Chauffeur 1 

C!erk‘Secretarial 3 52 

Cook 4 

Electronic engineer 2 

Electronic technician 17 

Exhibits assistant 3 

Foreign maritime representative 5 1 

Geophysicist. 4 

Maintenance mechanic 4 

Maritime operations officer 3 


Occupational categories of Number Number of 

overseas personnel of noncitizens 

citizens 


Meteorologist 

10 . 

Meteorological technician 

35 

Physicist 

5 . 

Physical scientist 

2 . 

Physical science technician 

4 . 

Public administration advisor 

32 . 

Statistical advisor 

3 . 

Trade center officer 

8 . 

Travel promotion assistant.. 

5 

Travel promotion specialist 

14 


Number of citizens who received inservice training after employment 16 

Number who obtained training through: 

College and university 6 

Foreign Service Institute 8 

Average length of time spent in such additional formal education (hours) _ _ 262 


Civilian employees within the United States 


mo. of employees 
in contact with 
citizens of foreign 

Occupational job categories : countries 

Administrative assistant 15 

Administrative officer 2 

Aeronautical information specialist 2 

Attorney 2 

Archivist 3 

Cartographer 20 

Chemist 1 

Clerk-secretarial 46 

Communications specialist 3 

Computer specialist 42 

Computer systems analyst 1 

Computer programer 1 

Digital computer systems administrator 3 

Distribution officer 3 

Educational specialist 1 

Engineer 94 

Eingineering technician 3 

Electronics technician 24 

Exhibit specialist 44 

Export control specialist 6 

Geodesist 15 
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Civilian employees within the United States — Continued 

No. of employees 
in contact with 
citizens of foreign 


Occupational job categories — Continued countries 

Geodetic specialist 1 

Geographer ' 2 

Geophysicist 49 

Hydrologist 14 

Industrial design specialist 3 

International economist 11 

International science specialist 1 

International trade specialist 86 

Lithographic trades 47 

Management analyst 2 

Mathematician 52 

Mathematical statistician 2 

Meteorologist 394 

Meteorological technician 11 

Oceanographer 13 

Operations research specialist 2 

Patent and trademark specialist 20 

Physical scientist 34 

Physical science administrator 7 

Physical science technician 2 

Physicist 1 82 

Program analyst 6 

Public administrative advisor 2 

Public information officer 3 

Research analyst 4 

Social science analyst 2 

Statistican 14 

Statistical advisor 1 

Survey technician 25 

Travel service specialist 2 


Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
Washington, D.C. February 27, 1970. 

Hon. Peter H. Do.\fiNicK, 

V.8. Senate, 

Washington, D.G. 

Dear Senator Dominick : This is in response to your letter of February 12, 
1970, requesting information concerning our civilian employees in foreign coun- 
tries and employees whose assignments involve contacts with citizens of other 
countries. 

As you stated in your letter, approximately 165,000 civilians were employed by 
the Department of Defense in foreign countries as of December 1969, and, of that 
number, approximately 28,000 were United States citizens. While we do not main- 
tain detailed information as to the job titles of these employees, our records show 
that approximately 130,000 of the 165,000 employees in the direct hire category 
were in wage or blue collar type assignments, and the remaining 35,000 were in 
General Schedule or salaried type positions. Of the latter group nearly 8.000 TJ.S. 
citizen employees are teachers in our overseas dependents’ schools, and the other 
General Schedule employees are working in a wide range of administrative and 
professional positions. A high percentage of the TJ.S. citizen employees in wage 
or blue collar type positions are engaged in training and directing the work of 
foreign national employees. It is the policy of the Department of Defense that 
personnel transferred from, or recruited in, the United States for oversea*^ assign- 
ments will, in general, be limited to key personnel, training personnel, those re- 
garded as essential for security reasons and those possessing skills which are not 
available locnllv 

Enclosed is a copy of a report on civilian training In the Department of Defense 
which was submitted to the Chairman of the U.S. Civil Service Commission. We 
believe you will find this report helpful in connection with your questions con- 
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cerning the kind and length of training of U.S. citizens euiplojed in foreign coun- 
tries. Detailed records of general in-service training received by employees are 
not maintained at this level, but reports of si>ecial training programs and activi- 
ties of agency training centers are received periodically. It will be noted that 
the attachments to the enclosed report show the number of Department of De- 
fense employees who received in-service training during the last tiscal year and 
the type of training courses given. Many U.S. citizens now serving overseas have 
received similar types of training before accepting their ovt-rseas assignments, 
and the.se employees continue to receive in-service training given by the various 
Army, Navy and Air Force overseas commands. 

You additioiuilly asked for information concerning civilian employees located 
within the United States who administer Government programs involving con- 
tact with other countries or who have personal contact with citizens of other 
countries, l^or the most part, such employees are assigned to the Office of the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (International Security Affairs). That organiza- 
tion consists of 191 civilian emjdoyees and 94 military personnel. Of the total 
number of civilian employees, 93 are performing clerical work and the balance 
(98) are in professional and technical occupations. About half of the professional 
and technical employees are Foreign Affairs Analysts, another 20% are employed 
as Program Analysts, and the remaining 30% are assigned to positions such as 
Budget Analysts, Accountants, and Supply Specialists as required to carry out 
activities related to military assistance programs. 

AVe have also enclosed a copy of a report which shows the number of Depart- 
ment of Defense civilian employees in the different foreign countries and areas 
Although the report shows statistics as of December 31, 1968, the distribution 
has not changed signiticantly and the information may be of interest to you. 

It is recognized that much of the information provided above is in general 
terms, but we hope that it will be helpful to you and to your Senate Education 
Subcommittee. 

Sincerely, 

Carl AV, Clewlow, 

Deputy As^^istmrt Seoretwry of Defense, 
( Givilicm Personnel Po Ucy ) . 


DEFENSE DEPARTMENT-EXHIBIT 1 OF 2 

Assistant Secretary op Defense, 

TLT Washlnffton, D,G,, 28, Auf/nst 1909. 

Hon. Robert E. Hampton, 

Ghninnan, U.S. Civil Service Commission, 

Wasliinyfon, D.G. 

‘'•ccordance with the provisions of Section 4113(b) of 
“‘I Civil Service Commission Bulletin No. 410- 
-b elated Aiigu-st 16 1968, and subsequent addenda dated October 22, 1968. Novem- 
ber 12, 1068 and April 11, 1969, re.spectively, attached is the report of the De- 
partment of Defen.se for the Fiscal Year 1969. i » i or me i^e 

i-eport covers the military departments and Defense agencies. Separate 
nf‘4^ PJ-ojicled. As requested, the reports include three copies 

ii 11 and furni.shes replies to the questions raised in 

the Civil Seivice Commis.sion Bulletins listed abov^e. 

Sincerely yours, 

Carl AV. Clewlow, 

Deputy Assistant Secf^etary of Defense, 

{Cwilian Per'sonnel PoUoy) . 

A. general information 

prepared in accordance with the provisions of Section 4 l 13 nD 
of ^itle o. United States Code and Civil Service (Commission Bulletin No 410-‘>8 
and .subsequent addenda dated October 22, 1968, November 12, 1^ a„d AnriilT 
amf activities of the milK departmLlts 

T n authority of the Government Em^ 

th^afctac^ments’’ descriptions of these activities are contained in 

The large arra.v of significant training activities reported is supportive of the 
coutimung importancli and reliance placed by the DepartmenTof Defense on 
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training as a primary managerial tool to improve the performance of its personnel 
in the achievement of the Defense mission. It reflects the pervasive role of 
training in the development of employee skills, knov^ledges and abilities needed in 
the performance of ofiScial duties. The following are selected examples to be 
typical of training, education and development in the Department of Defense 
supplementing employees self -development. 

1. Training to improve performance of current duties 

The Department of the Navy onsite program for training selected technical 
personnel in the Principles and Applications of Value Engineering has again, as 
it has been for the past decade, proved to be one of the most successful endeavors 
in upgrading technical performance. Three hundred fifty -nine employees attended 
ten seminars in 1969. Each participant spent approximately seven of the ten 
scheduled days applying value engineering techniques to current work projects. 
One seminar alone projected first year savings on six projects of approximately 
$6,000,000. Cumulative potential savings through Navy-wide application of the 
recommendations from all ten seminars has been estimated at more than $25,- 
000,000 in production costs. Not included in the monetary return are the sustained 
reliability, improved performance and reduced maintenance benefits. In addition, 
throughout the Navy twelve onsite Work Methods and Standards Courses 
(DIMES), three Method-Time Measurement courses and two resident Instructor 
Institutes were conducted for approximately $250 Navy senior management 
engineers. Increase in engineering performance was directly attributable to this 
training. 

To improve the ability of employees to perform in either area, Intelligence or 
Counterintelligence, the U.S. Army Administrative Survey Detachment, Balti- 
more, Maryland, established a “cross-training” program in foreign languages 
and electronics. Training in a second and, in some cases, a third foreign language 
has provided employees with the ability to meet the unique needs of intelligence 
units. Technical training in electronics has provided employees with current 
knowledge of techniques and equipment, eliminating the need for full-time spe- 
cialist personnel who could not be fully utilized at all times. 

Techniques of work simplification continue to rec‘eive emphasis at Sixth 
Army activities. One requirement for satisfactory completion of the course is the 
submission of an installable work simplification proposal. Two activities re- 
ported an annual savings of $404,946 as a result of adopted work simplification 
proposals initiated by supervisors who completed the course. 

A specific example where dollar benefits were attributed to training concerns 
the attendance of an employee at an Aviation Fuel Monitoring course. Upon 
return from this training, the employee corrected improper test procedures and 
trained twelve other personnel in proper procedures for making fuel tests 
analyses. As a result of the use of more effective test analysis procedures, an 
estimated 480 manhours were saved per year. Estimated value of these manpower 
savings per year is $1,300,000. 

Emphasis, this year, was given to improving the knowledge needed by the 
Defense Supply Agency work force in data processing. Approximately 120 DSA 
employees completed a 40 hour course on Introduction to Data Processing given 
after hours by American University at Cameron Station. Also offered on-post, 
after hours, by American University was Automatic Data Processing Systems 
Course attended by about 50 civilian employees. All employees attending this 
course had a job-related need for some type of introduction ADP course to 
improve performance of current duties. Savings, considering these courses were 
given after duty hours and without need for travel and per diem cost, were 
significant. Employees paid for their own text books in all cases. George Wash- 
ington University also presented after-hours courses in Government Budget and 
Plans, Programs and Budgeting Systems to about 50 DSA employees primarily 
from the Comptroller function. Savings here were also significant compared to 
costs of sending them to other sources giving this training. 

2. Training in anticipation of future program and staffi,ng needs 

The Department of the Army's Cooperative Education Program continues to 
provide an excellent source of input of engineering, scientific and other categories 
of professional personnel. The U.S. Army Missile Command and the White Sands 
Missile Range operate lafge programs as one method of meeting their projected 
manpower requirements. In addition to engineering and scientific programs, the 
U.S. Army Electronics Command established a program in financial management 
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as a means of meeting future staffing requirements in business administration 
fields. 

The objective of U.S. Army Vietnam's 'Personnel Management Training is 
pointed toward greater utilization of Vietnamese employees. In consonance with 
this objective 184 Vietnamese supervisors attended a supervisory development 
course, 3 Vietnamese managers completed a Middle Manager Workshop and one 
attended the Personnel Management for Executives Conference. This participa- 
tion reflects the Army's concern with future staffing needs and recognition by 
key officials that Vietnamese employees have the potential to assume managerial 
responsibilities. 

The Department of -the Navy remains a highly industrial establishment with 
fleet operations and readiness intimately dependent upon a cadre of skilled 
journeymen and technicians. Within the next live years a large loss through 
retirements can be expected from among the journeymen hired during the em- 
ployment expansion of World War II. Naval shipyards alone will have 9,000 
journeymen eligibiie for retirement between 1969 and 1972. These skills are not 
available in the current or future labor market. Accordingly, the Navy has main- 
tained a vigorous skills development program. Currently the Navy employs 9 456 
apprentices and conducts apprentice training at 45 naval activities. Approxi- 
mately 2,500 trainees entered the program in PY 1969. It is anticipated that this 
annual input mil increase in view of the projected potential retirees in the 
journeyman skills area. The Shipyards Apprenticeship programs will produce 
approximately 5,000 journeymen in the next five year peilod. The short fall of 
4,000 skilled journeymen will be met through increased enrollment in such pro- 
grams as the Skills Progression, Helper to Mechanic, Shop Trainee, and similar 
training programs. 

The Department of the Air Force conducts apprentice training programs to 
develop the skilled civilian craftsmen required to meet Air Force needs and to 
create a potential reserve of skilled workers from which supervisors may be 
developed. Traditionally, this is the major method of trainee input for civilian 
employees into the skills trades area required by the Air Force. 

A detailed review of the Apprentice Training Programs early in Calendar 
Year 1967 raised the question of whether it was possible to shorten the ieneth 
of these programs without adversely affecting the skills developed by these pro- 
granas. The desirability of reducing the apprenticeship period was further em- 
phasized by the curtailment of manpower and dollar resources. Further study 
indicated that greated use could be made of the new training technology, includ- 
ing programmed instruction and audio-visual techniques to reduce the training 
period. Revised training programs were developed and discussed with the De- 
partment of Labor. After much effort, that agency agreed to permit the Air Force 
to reduce the length of its apprenticeship programs, beginning in FY 69 The 
costs associated with this reduction were validated at $666,000.00 for the three 
year period FY 1969 through FY 1971 or an annual savings of $222,000.00. 

The Standard Automated Material Management System, SAMMS to be im- 
plemented at Defense Supply Agency Activities in the near future/ is causing 
major changes in training. During the reporting period, approximately 28 000 
manhours of formal classroom training were conducted in SAMMS methods and 
procedures. Thirty-five employees received 43 hours each of instructor training 
These employees in tuni conducted SAMMS training for their respective com- 
ponents. The training is essential for the effective attainment of the operational 
readiness of the SAMMS Program. 

S. TTdifiitiff (18 d vcsult of tww tuissiofis or proQVdfyis 

The TF-41 engine overhaul responsibility for both the Air Force and Navy was 
assigned to Oklahoma City Air Materiel Area. This is a new engine and a train- 
ing survey determined that the skills and techniQues of assigned overhaul per- 
sonnel would require updating. A program was developed for training a small 
cadre of OCAMA Instructors and key personnel at the factory. Five courses on 
the basic engine were conducted at the factory. These instructors are nov- con- 
ducting local training for assigned engine personnel. Nine courses were con- 
duced on-base by factory personnel for our accessories instructors. Follow-on 
training on these accessories is planned to begin in the near future The TF-41 
engine is currently being prototyped in the OCAMA overhaul- facility utilizing 
the knowledge obtained from this training. Engine overhaul production is sched- 
ulcd to begin in July 1969, &nd fuHy trained personnel will be available. 
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Dynamic changes in the field of logistics have created a vast number of train- 
ing requirements for overseas commands. Added missions have created a need 
for new employees, as well as a need for training the current workforce in Depot 
Maintenance, Supply and Storage functions. The U.S. Army, Japan trained 3,100 
employees in various types of logistics fimctions, which included : 

(1) Approximately 225 local national supervisors completed refresher 
training on the Warehousing Gross Performance Measurement System, 
initiated in the Command during FY 69. 

(2) Over 500 employees participated in a series of training sessions cover- 
ing changes in the procedures used in the Computerized Standard Supply 
System (35). This is the Automated System which is used to provide logistic 
support to the entire U.S. Army, Pacific area. 

Three hundred and thirty-two Strategic Communications Command employees 
of the Department of the Army received 10,440 hours of computer training and 
retraining in preparation for a computer and data processing changeover from 
second to third generation equipment. 

A West Coast Shipyard has indoctrinated an extensive training program to 
develop and maintain skills of nuclear workers. There are currently 170 training 
courses conducted involving over 2,000 workers. Also fifty-eight firemen received 
training in Radiological Control procedures to be responsive to revised Naval 
requirements (Naval Station). 

As part of the Defense Depot Ogden, Utah, DDOU efforts to implement “Oper- 
ation Deeplook,” (a Defense Supply Agency-wide self-analysis program) the 
Depot entered into a program sponsored by the Civil Service Commission, Den- 
ver Region, for the General Educational Development training for High School 
Equivalency. The training consisted of 50 hours of classroom training in Mathe- 
matics, English Grammar, and Effective Reading to prepare for the General 
Educational Development Test. At the present time, 53 of the 71 participants 
have received qualification by Utah State or Civil Service Commission standards 
for General Educational Development High School Equivalency. 

Jf. TroAmng to keep emplo'yees abreast of technological advances and to main^ 
tain proficiency in specialization 

A total of 398 employees of the U.S. Army Garrison at Fort Huachuca, Arizona, 
having skills in rapidly changing technology such as communications specialists, 
electrical and etlectronic engineers, physicists, mathematicians, meteorologists, 
and technicians in various other disciplines received state-of-the-art training 
through off-post non-government sources. This represents a 25% increase over 
FY 68 and costs per employee were reduced from $352 in FY 68 to $212 in FY 69. 

A continuing education program for engineers designed to combat engineering 
obsolescence was conducted during FY 69 in the Department of the Air Force. 
During the reporting period, 25 engineers from the Rome Air Development Center 
and Headquarters, Ground Electronics Engineering Installation Agency, partici- 
pated in the 228-hour program developed in coordination with Syracuse Univer- 
sity. AVith the completion of the fourth class during FY 69, 102 engineers and 
scientists will have completed the program to date. As a result, the participants 
will have been brought up-to-date in such areas as solid state devices, probability, 
microwave electronics, and are in a much more effective position to plan and 
direct complex technical programs. In addition, trainees have acquired back- 
ground in decision logic to more competently analyze specific problems and better 
assess the application of new technologies to the Air Force problems. 

An East Coast Naval Weapons Laboratory is located more than 50 miles from 
any major university or college. Through a unique cooperative effort with the 
University of Oklahoma, laboratory engineers have been able to i>articipate in 
graduate engineering courses involving such pertinent subjects as “Logical De- 
sign and Switching Circuits, Mechanical Behavior of Materials, Reliability. Ad- 
vanced Dynamics, Circuit Analysis and Stress Analysis.” An aggressive continuing 
education program in graduate physics is also made available to employees of 
this laboratory in cooperation with the American University. 

Because of the rapid technological advances affecting electrical/electronic 
equipment and systems in the Department of the Navy, it was decided to make 
a complete review of the academic phases of the Electrician, Fire Control Me- 
chanic and Electronics Mechanic plans in the Apprentice Program at a major 
industrial activity. As a result of this survey, it was determined that the trade 
theory portion of the Electrician/Blectronie Systems Training Plan should be 
compietely revised and updated. In addition it was decided that this training 
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should be provided by professionally qualified , instructors in an institution hav- ■ 
ing adequate laboratories and equipment for training pui^se&*< Consequently, a,; 
contract was negotiated with ♦Wentworth.- Institute, Boston, Massachusetts, to 
provide trade theory instruction for 124, first,, second and third year apprentices 
in the three aforementioned trades: This training! commenced on June 16, 1969, 
and will continue over a ten- week period. At the conclusion of this training,, the 
results will be evaluated to determine, the effectiveness of .this training to meet 
the needs of the Shipyard. Similarly, several - other activities during FY 1969 
shifted the related (classroom) training from in-house ,to the Technical and - 
Community (Colleges in the immediate geographical area. : . , . • ; • ’ . ^ 

5. Training to develop unavdilahle skiUk ' ‘ , ' . . ^ 

In the Department of the Navy, one skill required, by certain shipyards that 
is unavailable elsewhere is that of .mdiation monitor. In order to staff 'the jobs 
required in this field, a four, year Radiation Monitor Training Program has been 
developed. Participants for the program are selected.from the Helxier Mechanical 
Trades or the Apprentice Mechani;?al Trades Registers- These’ trainees have an , 
entrance rate or Radiation Monitor, “C”. After two year's training they are re- 
rated to Radiation Monitor, “B’\ After two mqre^years they are , rerated to 
Radiation Monitor, “A”. Naval weapons specifications, and criteria impose rigid 
skill requirements in the soldering and prepai’ation of coaxial cables and multiple- 
plug connector assemblies. This high degree of skill is hot available in the. labor, 
market; hence, must be developed by in-house training; within the reporting! 
period, 80 men have been, trained and certified for this. type.work. The training' 
period varies with the aptitude of the learner, from 24, to 60 hours. Increased , 
productivity and virtual elimination of rejects and rework have resulted. In an. 
underwater sound laboratory specialized training in COBOL and FORTRAN, 
was provided for activity personnel to equip them to perforin job duties for which 
outside recruitment was unsuccessful. 

The Department of the Air Force, due to its mission,, is the sole or major user 
of particular skills and knowledges. It is therefore necessary, for the con- 
tinued operation of the Air Force, to provide training for these available skills. 
Examples of such training are : 

(1) Laser Photographic Reconnaissance Set AN/AVD-2 is a highly developed 

“State of the Art” type of photographic set employing light amplification by. 
stimulated emission of radiation as the principal source of iliumination. It 
employs electro/electronic/mechanical and optical systems in its operation. The 
Laser Title Transceiver Record Assembly emits a beam of light amplified by 
stimulated emission of radiation to illuminate the area under surveillance. The 
reflected beam is sensed in the received section and transmitted via optical sys- 
tem for recording on film.. Film processing and interpretation is then accom- 
plished by conventional methods. ; 

This process being new and unique, required acquisition of skills and knowl- 
edges not heretofore available in order to manage, provide engineering support, 
and install the equipment in US AF aircraft. 

Training was requested through HQ ATC and obtained from the Perkin-Elmer 
Corporation, Norwalk, Connecticut, the manufacturer. 

Training was given to : . 

One Computer Photo Equipment Repairer Foreman 

One Computer Photo Equipment Repairer 

One Equipment Specialist (Photo) . 

One Electronic Technician ; ^ 

Training benefits: Reconnaissance sets were and are being installed in the 
carrier aircraft. Technical and engineering support is being given to accomplish 
the Air Force mission. Also, the acquisition of these new skills and knowle<lge 
enabled Hill APB personnel to develop improved techniques and methods of 
calibration, operating procedures, and safety. AGE was redesigned, which resulted 
in a savings of $22,000. Other AGE was fabricated, which also saved another 
$22,000. A study is presently in process to have Hill AFB take over the speciali^d 
repair activity which will result in additional savings. ; : 

(2) An 80-hour J79-15 Jet Engine Training Course. Japanese Jet Engine 
M^hanics are assigned to minor repair, periodic inspection, and accessary re- 
pair of J79-15 Jet Engine: Although they had years of experience aiid ah exten- 
sive knowledge of similar work, they had to acquire hew- knowledge and skills 
for accomplishing the duties peculiar to the new jet engine.* Three of. seven 
mechanics completed this course in FY 68, and the others completed it satis- 
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factorily in this fiscal year. All of them gained sufficient knowledge and skills 
in performing their newly assigned jobs through this training. They are perform- 
ing their works satisfactorily and accomplishing the mission of their shop. Be- 
cause of this development of their knowledge and skills, they, were not replaced 
by military personnel who could be utilized in other essential areas. This OJT 
realized an annual net savings of $7,130.00. 

The United States Army Area Command in Vietnam operates a motor pool 
that is entirely dependent upon the development of unavailable skills for its 
very existence. The Command’s Motor Transportation Pool is responsible for 
the road transportation of personnel and supplies for activities in the Saigon 
Area. For this mission, they operate and maintain 1600 vehicles. Except for a 
limited number of military supervisory personnel, the operation and maintenance 
of this system is done by Vietnamese. An average of 1125 Vietnamese support 
this task. During FY 69 over 25% of the workforce had to be replaced. Due to 
the draft of males in age groups 18-57 and the competition from private in- 
dustry, the required skills were not available on the labor market. Of the 286 
acquisitions, 216 (76%) graduated from the Central Training Institute, where 
they received the basic knowledges and skills to qualify for vacancies. Without 
the development of these skills the Transportation Pool would not have been 
able to continue its essential services. 

Equal Employment Opportunity Counselor Training was provided for Defense 
Supply Agency appointees to the new function of EEO Counseling. The program 
was designed to train counselors in the methods and techniques of professional 
counseling under the revised discrimination complaint procedures in the U.S. 
Civil Service Commission Federal Personnel Manual, Letter No. 713-11. The 
two day training course covered the functions of an EEO Counselor, counseling 
techniques, ethnic group considerations in counseling, visits to community orga- 
nizations, and counseling workshops and demonstrations. 

B. TRAINING FOR THE DISADVANTAGED AND UNDERUTILIZED 

The Department of Defense is deeply committed to the achievement of the 
national social goal of providing training and development for employment of 
economically and educationally . disadvantaged and underutilized personnel. A 
significant number of these i>ersons are in the ethnic and minority groups who 
are very often high school dropouts. 

Among such program's as the Youth Opportunity Campaign Program and the 
Neighborhood Youth Program, the Department of Defense cooperated with the 
U.S. Civil Service Commission in implementing Project VALUE in 40 major 
metropolitan areas where DoD installations are located. Tlie program encom- 
passes on-the-job training, formal training of supervisors and the granting of 
career conditional type appointments to those who successfully complete the 
programs. 

In order to conduct the training needed to employ these individuals, it has 
been necessary to reengineer jobs, change entrance requirements of the job 
without diluting the quality of the wmrk, identify and upgrade the skills of the 
underutilized so that they are matched with i)roductive jobs in line with the 
mission of the Department of Defense. Although the individual requirements 
of the military departments and Defense agencies reflect variations in the ap- 
proach, the training methods, and the techniques, it can l>e observed that many 
of these are common to most Department of Defense activities. See Paragraph 

B. of Appendices A through J for details. 

C. PLANNING AND PROGRAMMING 

Department of Defense policy holds managers, at all levels, responsible for 
the identification of training needs through review^s and analyses of current 
capability and anticipated manpow^er resources in comparison with planned 
and contingent mission requirements. Although identification of training needs 
is a continuous evaluative process, a systematic planned review of needs and 
the programming of such needs on an annual basis is required by DoD policy. 
Department of Defense components are permitted flexibility to accommodate indi- 
vidual requirements for planning and programming; nevertheless, there is a 
high degree of comparability of approach among the components. See Paragraph 

C. of Appendices A through J for details. 
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D. INTERAGENCY TRAINING 

The training facilities and services of the Department of Defense are extended 
to employees of other Government agencies when such action is in the public 
interest By the same token, when training needs of the Department of Defense 
cannot be met economically or effectively through our own resources, interagency 
training resources are used. Attached is a summary of interagency data for 
training of more than eight (8) hours in duration. See Paragraph D. of Ap- 
pendices A through J for details. See Attachment 1, “Statistical Data.” 

E. AGENCY TRAINING CENTERS 

Attached is a .summary of personnel trained in agency training centers for 
the Fiscal Year 1969. A total of 610 faculty and top administrative staff 'was 
involved. See Attachment 2, “Number of Personnel Trained in Fiscal Year 1969.” 

Paragraph E. of Appendices A through J contains individual reports of agency 
training center costs. 

F. OFF-CAMPUS STUDY CENTERS 

The Department of Defense has' been a pioneer in the development of Off- 
Campus Study Centers to meet its training needs. A total of 12,570 civilians at- 
tended such centers during FY 1969. Paragraph F. of Appendices A through J 
contains a reiiort of new off-campus study centers sponsored by the Department 
of Defense and any significant changes in established centers, . 

G. STUDIES AND REPORTS 

See Paragraph G. of Appendices A through J for details. > 

H. PERSONNEL ENGAGED IN TRAINING ACTIVITIES- * 

1 . Full-Time Personnel (See Attachments). , • 

2. Part-Time Personnel (See Attachment 4). , : ; . 

I. STATISTICAL- DATA . . p ' . 

1. Statistical Data Part 1 : Participants (See Attachment 5).’ ‘ 

2. Statistical Data Part 2: Estimated Manhours (See Attachment 6): ' 

3. Statistical Data Part 3 : Type of Training ( See AUachment 7) . 

4. Statistical Data Part 4 : Expenditures for Training (See Attachment 8). 

J. CONTINUED SERVICE AGREEMENTS . ‘ 

One hundred forty-five employees failed to fulfill their continued service agree- 
ments as specified in FPM Chapter 410, subchapter 5. Paragraph J. of each report 
contains the name of each employee and indicates in each instance the reason 
for failure to fulfill agreement and the action taken to recover training expenses. 

K. STANDARD FORM 10 (TRAINING IN EXCESS OF 120 DAYS) 

A total of 1,240 employees were assigned to training in non-Government facili- 
ties in excess of 120 days during Fiscal Year 1969. Standard Forms 10 are con- 
tained under Paragraph K. of Appendices A through J. Ih addition, you will 
find reported long-term training spanning both Fiscal Years 1968 and *1969 in- 
cluded in the total. 

L. CONTRIBUTIONS AND AWARDS • 

A total of 50 employees received contributions and awards incident to training 
in non-Government facilities during Fiscal Year 1969. See Paragraph L. of 
Appendices A through J for details. *• ■ • 

Attachment No. 1 

D. INTERAGENCY TRAINING 

Include training of less than eight hours duration if data is available. Indicate 
whether reported figures do or do not include data on training of less than eight 
hours. 
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Estimated 

man-hours 


Number 

(if available) 

1. StatisticaNab. Federal employees from other departments 
and agencies participated in training vyhich you offered and conducted 
primarily for employees of your organization? — :'" V' 

(b) During fiscal year 1969, how many Federal employees from other departments 

and agencies participated in training which you offered and conducted 
primarily for employees of other organizations? 

(c) During fiscal year 1969, how many of your own employees attended training 
which you offered and conducted primarily for employees of other organi- 

1,625 

214 

30,669 

4,710 



265 

7,049 

Total - 

2, 104 

42,428 


2. What general subject areas of your training are presently 

sonnel of other agencies? . , 

3. What methods have been used to publicize the training 


available to per- 
described in (2) 


above ? 


Attachment No. 2 


E. AGENCY TRAINING CENTERS 

Report the establishment of new agency training centers and any significant 
changes in established centers. Only those items designated by an asterisk need 
be completed for centers reported in the Fiscal Year 1968 report. For the purpose 
of this report, an agency training center generally will have the following 
characteristics : 

A separate entity or identifiable organization ; 

A specific budget allotment or fund control ; 

A siiecific location or identifiable physical facility ; 

A curriculum or series of courses, offered on a continuing basis ; 

A specific manpower ceiling or staff complement ; 

A curriculum directed primarily to civilian employees. 

*1, Name of Training Center 

2. Location . . m \ 

Programs or courses offered (attach copy of curriculum if available) 

4. Brief history of center (i.e., when started, programs offered, growth figures. 


etc.) 

*5. Admission requirements, if any 

*^6. Number of personnel trained in Fiscal Year 1969 : 

a. Agency ^ .oQ, 286 

b. Interagency : 

(1) Reimbursable 265 

(2) Nonreimbursable 874 

Total Interagency 

c. Non-Federal : 

(1) Reimbursable 1,681 

(2) Nonreimbursable 228 

Total non-Federal 1? 954 

Total number of personnel trained, fiscal year 1969 53, 379 

■^7. Number of faculty and top administrative staff, 610. 
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ATTACHMENT NO. 3 

H. PERSONNEL ENGAGED IN TRAINING ACTIVITIES i 



Employee development 
series (6S-235 or 
equivalent) 

Instructors 
(full time) 

Administrative 
support personnel 
(full time) 

Clerical support 
personnel 
(full time) 


Total 

Total 

Total 

Total 


annual 

annual 

annual 

annual 

Full-time personnel 

Number salaries 

Number salaries 

Number salaries 

Number salaries 


A. General schedule (or 


^^equivalent): 





1 

$30,239 



GS-17 





1 

28,889 



GS-16 





2 

54,075 



GS-15 

3 

$66,491 . 



13 

292, 726 



GS-14.__ 

.. 24 

455, 551 

3 

$58, 183 

24 

445, 124 



GS-13 

.. 139.50 

2,221,601 

31 

421, 754 

27 

425,523 



GS-12 

.. 267 

3, 584, 059 

53.5 

670, 334 

20. 25 

254,361 



GS-ll 

.. 327 

3, 651, 639 

90 

949, 480 

22. 50 

201, 530 



GS-10 

6 

64,412 

7 

59, 234 

4 

44,318 



GS-9 

.. 139 

1,223,705 

100 

890, 967 

29. 25 

261, 697 



GS-8 

.75 

6, 109 

24 

207, 090 

2 

16, 940 



GS-7 

58.50 

397, 644 

128 

782,458 

22. 25 

167,730 

10.25 

$79,393 

GS-6. 

2 

14,949 

1 

7,588 

8. 25 

62, 239 

22. 25 

156, 030 

GS-5 

.. 13 

64, 691 

18 

71,774 

14 

90, 905 

115. 50 

726, 838 

GS-4 

1 

5,008 

1 

1,496 

6. 50 

24, 054 

163. 25 

866,796 

GS-3 


1 

1,187 

9 

17,228 

89. 25 

384, 245 

GS-2 





27 

114,452 

GS-1.... 

Wage board : 





2 

1,567 

1 

3,213 

Supervisory 2 



11 

113, 387 

2 

19, 903 



Nonsupervisory 

1 

10, 150 

505 

4,410, 821 

6 

51,710 

1 

8, 528 

Other (specify) 3 

.. 138 

494,715 

44 

250, 924 

11 

68,285 

41 

73, 124 


TotaL. 1,119.75 12,260,724 1,017.50 8,896,677 227 2,559,043 470.50 2,412,619 


1 Report by grade level the number of civilian employees, as of June 30. 1969, directly involved full-time in agency 
training activities, and the total annual salaries of these personnel. 

3 Wage board supervisors above the level of working leader. 

3 Examples— Postal field service, VA Department of Medicine and Surgery, officers in the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
and foreign nationals. 

Attachment No. 4 * 

PART-TIME PERSONNEL - " 

r 

Estimate the total number of man-years and the total annua,! salaries of all 
agency civilian personnel engaged part-time^ but at least twenty-five percent of 
the time, in activities directly related to training ^ in the following categories : 


Category 


Total annual 
Man-years salaries 


Part-time instructors i 179. 32 $1, 648, 314. 00 

Part-time clerical support personnel (i.e., secretaries, budget clerks, etc.) 84. 97 431, 089! 00 

Part-time administrative support personnel (i.e., personnel management specialists, 

administrative assistants, etc.).. 84.57 977,688.05 

Other (specify) 45.94 362,826.02 


Total - 394.80 3,419,917.07 


A Do not Include man-years and salary costs for Informal on-the-job training, trainee 
time, or supervisory time devoted to selection, evaluation, or counseling of trainees. 
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ATTACHMENT NO. 8—1. STATISTICAL DATA PART 4: EXPENDITURES FOR TRAINING 
A. EXPENDITURES FOR EXTERNAL TRAINING 


Total Interagency 


Non-Government 
Long term Short term 


Total 

Tuition and fees. 

Travel 

Per diem 


$17,249,455.99 $2,859,709.61 $2,052,267.42 $12,337,478.96 


11,371,138.64 
2, 429,381. 66 
3, 421, 580. 69 


1, 669, 067. 64 
461,811.04 
728,830.93 


1,271, 129.51 
325, 793. 78 
455,344.31 


8, 454, 384.49 
1,643, 126. 84 
2, 239, 967. 63 


B. ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES » FOR INTERNAL TRAINING 


Total estimated costs.. 

Training facilities 

Trajnlng staff salaries.. 

Training aids and equipment. 

Travel and per diem.. 

Books and materials 

Other (specify) 


$4,393,959 

311,685 
3, 351,948 
88, 702 
458, 884 
31,949 
150,791 


1 If available. 

Note: Definitions of training costs are on p. 28. 

Appendix A — Department of the Army • 
Appendix B — ‘Department of the Navy 
Appendix C — Department of the Air Force 
Appendix D — Office of the Secretary of Defense 
Appendix E — Defense Atomic Support Agency 
Appendix F — Defense Communications Agency 
Appendix (j — Defense Contract Audit Agency 
Appendix H — -Defense Intelligence Agency 
Appendix I — Defense Supply Agency 
Appendix J — ^National Security Agency 
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Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 

February 16, 

Hon. Peter H. Dominick, 

V.S, Senate, 

Washington, B.C, 


Dear Senator Dominick: This is in response to your letter of February 4 
to our Congressional Liaison Office requesting certain information in connection 
with your consideration of S. 939. 

I am enclosing lists, hy operating agency, of DHEW employees who are sta- 
tioned overseas. The lists reflect the number of employees on duty as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1969, by country, and the program with which they are working. It also 
indicates the source of funding, since the salaries of many of these employees 
are reimbursed by another agency. Also enclosed is a similar list of the foreign 
nationals employed in foreign countries by the Department. 

Overseas personnel of the Social Security Administration and the Office of 
Education have not received formal in-service training for those assignments. 
However, all Public Health -Service personnel assigned overseas have, at some 
time, received orientation at the Foreign Service Institute. During 1969, thirty- 
three persons from DHEW Avent through the three- week FSI program and another 
three-week program in AID/Washington. 

In addition to the above, personnel being assigned to the West African 
Smallpox Eradication/Measles Control program are given a four week course 
in Atlanta in which they receive instruction in the basic science of disease 
control ; assessment techniques ; population problems ; principles, use, main- 
tenance and repair of held equipment ; and modern African history and politics. 

Personnel assigned to the malaria eradication program are given four weeks 
of training at the National Communicable Disease Center. This training is varied 
according to the needs of the technician. All persons entering a new country 
are oriented in the status and problems of the malaria program in that country. 

Other technical offices in DHEW also provide orientation within their offices 
for personnel about to be assigned to overseas programs. 

Language training is provided. Training usually involves short courses or the 
use of language tapes to give persons a basic understanding of the language 
before arrival in the country. Occasionally, long-term language training is pro- 
vided in cases where fluency is required. ^ 

Also enclosed are lists, by operating agency, of DHEW employees who are 
employed within the United States and who are concerned Avith international 
activities. The lists reflect the number of professional and secretarial/clerical 
personnel on duty as of December 31, 1969, and indicate the organizational loca- 
tion of the employees in the Department. 

Because the request for this information was generated by my api)earance 
before the Senate Education Subcommittee, lam forwarding the enclosures to 
this letter and the corrected transcript of my testimony to the subcommittee for 
inclusion in the record. I would be pleased to submit any additional information 
you may want concerning the Department’s international activities. 

Sincerely yours. 


George L. Grass muck, 

Special Assista/nt to the Secretary 

for International Affairs. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE— PERSONNEL CONCERNED WITH INTERNATIONAL 
ACTIVITIES, AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1969 


In the 

United States Overseas 


Office of the Secretary 

Office of Education 

Social Security Administration... 
Social and Rehabilitation Service. 
Public Health Service 


11 

1 

178 

12 

362 

4 

19 

0 

514 

174 


Total - - b^84 2 181 

Grand total - 1-265 


1 Although salaried by Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, positions are included in Department of State 
ceiling. 

2 Does not include foreign nationals. 
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Office of the Secretary 
(On duty as of December 31, 1969) 


Overseas personnel concerned with international activities : 

Office of Surplus Property Utilization 1 

Office of the Assistant Secretary for Administration: HEW S/E (pro- 
fessional) 1 

Total 1 


West Germany— monitor return of U.S. Government-owned surplus property to 
the United States. 


Office of Education 
(On duty as of December 31, 1969) 

Overseas Personnel Concerned with International Activities: Institute of 

International Studies 

Total 

These positions, 1 professional and 1 clerical, are included in the Department 
of State personnel ceiling, but are paid from HEW S/B funds. 

Social Security Administration 

(On duty as of December 31, 1969) 


Overseas Personnel Concerned with International Activities : 

International staff (AID reimbursable) 1 

Office of Associate Commissioner for Research and Statistics: 
Uruguay — Technical Assistance Mission. 

Division of Foreign Claims (HEW S/E) ^ 3 

Bureau of Retirement and Survivors Insurance : Philippines, Mex- 
ico, Greece — Service recipients of SSA benefits and insure compliance 
with Social Security Act 

Total 4 


Public Health Service 

( On duty as of December 31, 1969) 

overseas personnel concerned with international activities 

Argentina: PAHO : 1 National Institute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases — 
NIH. 

Bolivia : Peace Corps : 1 Doctor — HSMHA. 

Brazil : 

AID: 

3 Malaria Eradication — HSMHA. 

2 Water Supply— CPEHS. 

1 Health Planning — OIH. 

PAHO : 1 Malaria Eradication — HSMHA. 

Peace Corps : 1 Doctor — HSMHA. 

Cameroon : AID : 1 Smalli>ox Eradication/Mea^es Control — HSMHA. 

Central African Republic: AID: 1 Smallpox Eradication/Measles Control— 
HSMHA. 

Chile : NIH/NIAMD : 1 Research Chemist — NIH. 

Colombia : Peace Corps : 1 Doctor — HSMHA. 

Dahomey : AID : 2 Smallpox Eradication/Measles Control — HSMHA. 

El Salvador : AID : 9 Malaria Eradication — HSMHA. 

Ethiopia : AID : 7 Malaria — ^HSMHA. 

Formosa : NIH/NIAID : 1 Child Health— NIH. 

France : Fogarty International Center : 

1 Scientist— NIH. 

1 Secretary — NIH. 

Gabon : AID : 1 Smallpox Bradication/Measles Control — HSMHA. 

Ghana : 

AID : 3 Smallpox Eradication/Measles Control— HSMHA. 

NIH/National Cancer Institute — NIH : 1 Microbiologist. 
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Greece : Foreign Quarantine : 1 — HSMHA. 

Guatemala : AID : 1 Staff Advisor — Population — OIH. 

Guinea : AID : 1 Smallpox Eradication/Measles Control — HSMHA. 

Haiti : AID : 4 Malaria Eradication — HSMHA. 

Honk Kong : Foreign Quarantine : 1 — ^HSMHA. 

India : 

AID: 

1 Malaria Eradication — HSMHA. 

1 Nurse — Population — OIH. 

Peace Corps : 1 Doctor — HSMHA. 

NIH: 1 Health Scientist (Administration) — NIH. 

Italy : Foreign Quarantine : 1 — HSMHA. 

Israel : NIH/NIAMD : 1 Chief, Laboratory of Chemical Biology — NIH. 

Japan : 

NIH/Fogarty International Center: 1 Health Scientist (Administration) — 
NIH. 

Consumer Protection and Environmental Control: 5 Radiological Health — 
CPEHS. 

Korea : Peace Corps : 1 Doctor — HSMHA. 

Liberia : AID : 

2 Smallpox Eradication/Measles Control — ^HSMHA. 

16 National Medical Center Program — HSMHA. 

Mali : AID : 2 Smallpox Eradication/Measles Control — HSMHA. 

Mexico : Foreign Quarantine : 1 — HSMHA. 

Nepal : AID : 4 Malaria Eradication — ^HSMHA. 

Niger : AID : Smallpox Eradication/Measles Control. 

Nigeria : 

AID: 

17 Smallpox Eradication/Measles Control — HSMHA. 

1 Animal Diseases — OIH. 

WHO : 1 Smallpox Eradication — ^HSMHA. 

Pakistan : 

AID: 

6 Malaria Eradication HSMHA. 

1 Cholera Research Laboratory (Secretary) — ^NIH. 

NIH/NIAID : 6 Cholera Research Laboratory — NIH. 

NODC : 2 Cholera Reesarch Laboratory — HSMHA. 

Panama : AID : 1 Health Advisor — OIH. 

Paraguay : AID : 2 Malaria Eradication — HSMHA. 

Peru : PAHO : 1 Water Supply— OIH. 

Philippines : AID : 12 Malaria Eradication — HSMHA. 

Regional Organization for Central America and Panama (Guatemala) : AID: 

2 Malaria Eradication — HSMHA. 

Senegal : 

AID : 2 Smallpox Eradication/Measles Control — HSMHA. 

Peace Corps : 1 Nurse — HSMHA. 

Sierra Leone: AID: 1 Smallpox Eradication/Measles Control — HSMHA. 
Switzerland: WHO 

1 Child Health and Human Development — NIH. 

1 Smallpox Eradication — HSMHA. 

1 Immunology Research — NIH. 

1 Research in Epidemiology and Communications Sciences — HSMHA. 

1 Health Attache— HSMHA. 

Thailand : AID : 6 Malaria Eradication— HSMHA. 

Togo : AID : 1 Smallpox Eradication/Measles Control — HSMHA. 

Trinidad : NCCD : 1 Kidney Diseases— HSMHA. 

Tunisia : AID : 1 Nutrition — ^HSMHA. 

Uganda : NIH/NCI : 3 Surgeons— NIH, 

Upper Volta : AID : 2 Smallpox Eradication/Measles Control — HSMHA. 

United Kingdom : 

Foreign Quarantine : 1 — HSMHA. 

NIH/NHI : 1 Research Chemist — ^NIH. 

NIMH : 1 Mental Health— HSMHA. 

Vietnam : AID : 

4 Malaria Eradication — HSMHA. 

3 Nurses— 2 OIH, 1— HSMHA. 
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Oflace of the Secre:tary/Office of International Health 8 

National Institutes of Health 22 

Health Services and Mental Health Administration 137 

Consumer Protection and Environmental Health Service 7 

Total 174 


FOREIGN NATIONALS EMPLOYED IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES-DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 

DEC. 31, 1969 


Country 


Program 


Number 


Austria Foreign quarantine 

Brazil Fogarty International Center 

England— Foreign quarantine 

France- do 

Germany do 

Greece do 

Hong Kong do 

India Fogarty International Center 

Italy Foreign quarantine 

Japan Fogarty International Center 

Mexico. Foreign quarantine 


2 full time. 9 WAE. 

1 full time. 

5 full time. 7 WAE. 

3 full time, 5 WAE. 

4 full time, 4 part time, 6 WAE. 

5 full time, 1 part time, 2 WAE. 

1 full time. 

Do. 

8 full time, 2 part time, 10 WAE. 
1 full time. 

4 full time, 2 part time, 2 WAE. 


Note: Total number, 35 full time, 9 part time, 41 WAE. 

Source: Foreign Quarantine. Health Services and Mental Health Administration, USPHS Fogarty International Center 
National Institutes of Health, USPHS. 


HEW DOMESTIC EMPLOYEES 


Office of the Secretary 
(On duty as of December 31, 1969) 

Domestic personnel concerned with international activities 
OflSce of International Affairs 

Immediate Office of the Secretary ; HEW S/E : ; 

Professional 

Clerical/secretarial/administrative 

Office of Education 

(On duty as of Dec. 31, 1969) 

Domestic pei'sonnel concerned with International activities 

Institute of International Studies 

Professional : 

HEW S/E 

AID 

Department of State 

Department of Defense 

Clerical/secretarial : 

HEW S/E 

AID 

Department of State 2 

Department of Defense 

Education Materials Center 

National Center for Educational Research and Development: 

Department of State 

AID I 

Office of Administration 

Department of State 

AID “ ■ 


11 


4 

7 


. 138 


61 

13 

15 

1 

25 

11 

11 

1 


2 


1 

1 


5 


2 

3 
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Bureau of Educational Personnel Development 4 

NDEA Title XI Overseas Institutes : Hew S/E : 

Professional 3 

Clerical 1 

Bureau of Elementary and Secondary Education 14 

Bilingual Education Programs Branch : HEW S/ ; 

Professional 7 

Clerical 7 

National Center for Educational Research and Development 15 

Foreign Area Research : HEW S/E : 

Professional 10 

Clerical 5 

Total Office of Education 178 

Professional 110 

Clerical 68 

Social Security Administration 

(On duty as of Dec. 31, 1969) 

Domestic personnel concerned tcith international activities 

International Staff 15 

Office of Associate Commissioner for Research and Statistics : 

Professional : 

HEW S/E 8. 5 

AID 3. 5 

Clerical/secretarial : 

HEW S/E 1.5 

AID 1. 5 

Division of Foreign Claims 347 

Bureau of Retirement and Survivors Insurance : 

Professional and technical 216 

Clerical/secretarial (all HEW S/E) 131 

Total, Social Security Administration 362 

Professionals 228 

Clerical 134 

Social and Rehabilitation Service 

(On duty as of Dec. 31, 1969) 

Domestic personnel concerned with international activities 

Division of International Activities 19 

Office of the Assistant Administrator for Research, Demonstrations, and 
Training : 

Professional : 

HEW S/E 9 

AID 2 

Clerical/‘=^ecretarial : 

HEW S/E 6 

AID 2 

Total, Social and Rehabilitation Service, 19 

Professional 11 

Clerical - 8 
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PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE (ON DUTY AS OF DEC. 31, 1969) 

DOMESTIC PERSONNEL CONCERNED WITH INTERNATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Clerical/ 

Professional secretarial Total 


Office of the Assistant Secretary for Health and Scientific Affairs. 


Office of International Health: 

AID funded. 17 

AID funded details from HEW to AID/Washington... 6 

HEW funded 11 

Office of Personnel AID funded j 1 

National Institutes of Health 


Foreign Students Education Branch: 

AID funded 8 

National Institute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases: 

HEW funded 2 

Fogarty International Center: 

HEW funded 17 

National Library of Medicine: 

AID funded 3 

Consumer Protection and Environmental Health Service 

HEW funded "■■7' 

Food and Drug Administration Foreign Affairs Office: 

HEW funded 3 

Health Services and Mental Health Administration 

Office of Program Planning and Evaluation: 

HEW funded 3 

National Center for Health Statistics: 

HEW funded 2 

Regional Medical Program Services (Nutrition): 

AID funded 6 

Maternal and Child Health: 

HEW funded 3 

National Center for Family Planning: 

HEW funded 1 

National Communicable Disease Center: 

Visiting scientists program: 

HEW funded... 2 

Office of International Services: 

HEW funded 1 

Foreign quarantine: 

HEW funded 300 


52 


9 

0 

8 

0 


66 


12 

1 

23 

0 


2 


380 


2 


2 


5 

2 


0 


1 

4 


46 


Grand total. 


393 121 514 


U.S. Department of the Interior, 

Office of the Secretary, 

Washington, D.G,, February 20, 1910. 

Hon. Peter H. Dominick, 

XJ.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C, . . 


Dear Senator Dominick : This refers to your letter requesting statistical in- 
formation on personnel in the Department of the Interior. 

The enclosed statement answers those, questions outlined in your letter. 

We hope this information will prove helpful in your considerations with the 
Senate Education Subcommittee. 

Sincerely yours, 


Vic Gauzza, 

Congressional Liaison OMeer. 


Civilian Employees in Foreign Countries — Interior 

1. The following list includes full-time employees of the Department of the 
Interior employed in foreign countries as of October 31, 1969, by occupational 
series. We do not have statistics by occupational series for part-time and tempo- 
rary employees. All of the, following are U.S. citizens. 

GS-025 Park management 1 

GS-083 Police 1 

GS-110 Economist 9 

GS-201 Personnel management 1 

GS-235 Employee development III i 
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GS-301 General clerical and administrative— 

GS-305 Mail and file 

GS-312 Clerk- stenographer 

GS-316 Clerk-DMT 

GS-318 Secretary 

GS-322 Clerk-typist 

GS-334 Computer specialist 

GS-340 Program management 

GS-341 Administrative officer 

GS-343 Management analysis 

GS-345 Program analysis 

GS-391 Communications management 

GS-392 General communications 

GS-393 Communications specialist 

GS-401 General biological science 

GS-414 Entomology 

GS-454 Range conservation 

GS-170 Soil science 

GS^82 Fishery biology 

GS-486 Wildlife biology 

GS-501 General accounting clerical and administrative 

GS-510 Accounting 

GS-544 Payroll 

GS-560 Budget administration 

GS-610 Nurse 

GS-670 Hospital administration 

GS-801 General engineering 

GS-802 • Engineering technician 

GS-808 Architecture 

GS-810 Civil engineering 

GS-817 Surveying technician 

GS-818 Engineering drafting 

GS-850 Electrical engineering 

GS-855 Electronic engineering 

GS-856 Electronics technician 

GS-873 Ship surveying 

GS-880 Mining engineering 

GS-890 Agricultural engineering 

GS-905 General attorney — 

GS-965 Land law examining 

GS-1081 Public information 

GS-1087 Editorial assistance 

GS-1101 General business and industry 

GS-1140 Trade specialist 

GS-1165 Loan specialist 

GS-1170 Realty 

GS-1313 Geophysics 

GS-1315 Hydrology 

GS-1320 Chemistry 

GS-1321 Metallurgy 

GS-1350 Geology 

GS-1370 Cartography 

GS-1371 Cartographic technician 

GS-1373 Cadastral surveying 

GS-1410 Librarian 

GS-lfi40 Facility maintenance 

GS-1654 Printing management 

GS-1670 Equipment specialist 

GS-1710 Education and vocational training 

GS-1712 Instruction 

GS-2000 General supply 

GS-2(X)3 Supply program management 

GS-2005 Supply clerical and technician 

GS--2134 Shipment clerical 

GS-2181 Aircraft operation 


27 

1 

2 

1 

16 

5 
1 

6 

9 
2 
1 
3 
1 

3 
11 

1 

2 

12 

4 
6 
1 
7 
1 
2 
3 
1 

15 

9 

2 

41 

1 

1 

5 
1 
7 
1 
1 
1 

11 

1 

3 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 

4 
4 
1 
3 

40 

2 

1 

3 

1 

10 
1 
1 

21 

1 

10 

2 

1 

1 

1 


Total 


357 
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2. A total of 161 U.S. citizens employed in foreign countries received inservice 
training after employment by our agency. 

(a)(1) through colleges and universities, 3. 

(a) ‘(2) through the Foreign Service Institute, 151. 

(b) This additional education averaged about 5 weeks per employee. 

Civilian Employees Within the United States 

1. The Department of the Interior is directly involved in international activi- 
ties relating to the many aspects of . our varied programs. The major portion of 
the international activities which involves technical assistance, scientific ex- 
change, cooperative technical investigation, and training of participants is con- 
ducted in cooperation, with, the Agency for International Development. Interior 
also participates in international commissions, has representation in international 
associations, and is , involved in training or supervision of participants from 
abroad. 

2. We have 151 employees of our agency residing in the United States who ad- 
minister Government programs involving contact with other countries, or have 
personal contact or regularly communicate with citizens of other countries. 


Technical Assistance: 

Aquatic 16 

Land management __l_ 1 

. Engineering 15 

Fish and wildlife 14 

Pollution -_J__ 29 

Earth-science .1 19 

Park management and interpretation 2 

Desalination 10 

Total : 106 

International relations ^ 27 

Administrative and clerical : 18 

Grand total 151 


U.S. Department of Justice, 
Washington, D,C., February 20, 191f0. 

Hon. Peter H. Dominick, 

Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 

U.S, Senate, 

Washingtan D.G. 

Dear Senator Dominick : This is in response to your letter of February 4, 1970. 
The information you requested on civilian employees in foreign countries is listed 
below in the same order requested. 

(1) CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Job title 


Citizen Noncitizen 


Trial attorney 

Liaison officer 

Immigration district director 

Immigration officer in charge (INS) 

Assistant officer in charge (INS) 

Immigration officer.. 

Supervisory immigration aide 

Immigration aide 

Supervisory immigration inspector 

Immigration inspector.. 

Immigration examiner 

Supervisory criminal investigator 

Criminal investigator 

Administrative assistant 

Secretary 

Clerk-stenographer.. 

Clerk-typist 

I nterpreter stenographer-typist 

Translator-interpreter 

Applications examiner-typist 

Immigration and naturalization assistant 
Immigration specialist 


1 

1 

4 

11 

2 

13 

1 

4 

5 
16 

1 

4 

21 

1 

15 

8 

4 


5 

8 

4 


2 

2 

1 

3 

1 


Total, 


112 26 
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FBI has 61 U.S. citizens employed in foreign countries. Twenty-nine are in the 
Special Agent classification and 32 perform non-agent (clerical) work. 

(2) Prior to April 7, 1969, agent personnel of the Bureau of Narcotics and 
Dangerous Drugs received briefings at the national headquarters and appropriate 
State Department foreign desks before reporting to overseas assignments. Since 
April 7 the policy is to send agent personnel to tlie Foreign Service Institute and 
also to provide them with language training through a contract with the Bertlitz 
School. 

Three agents have been sent to the Foreign Service Institute and four to the 
Berlitz School. The average time spent in each school is four weeks. 

All employees of Immigration and Naturalization who are citizens and sta- 
tioned in foreign countries have received in-service training. However, none of 
these employees has received additional education through colleges or the Foreign 
Service Institute. 

Special Agents of the Federal Bureau of Investigation receive formal in-service 
training. They are retrained periodically on the same schedule as Special Agents 
assigned to the domestic United States ; namely, after their first three years of 
service, again three years following that, and then at five-year intervals there- 
after. This training is conducted by the FBI in Washington, D.C., and Quantico, 
Virginia, and each retraining session lasts two weeks. 


CaVILIAN EMPLOYEES WITHIN THE UNITED STATES 

The Department of Justice has 1,556 employees who reside within the United 
States but administer Government programs involving contact with other coun- 
tries, or have personal contact or regularly communicate with citizens of other 
countries. These employees are : 

Number of 


Job title: citizens 

Director of Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs 1 

Assistant Director of Enforcement (BNDD) 1 

Chief, Criminal Investigation Division (BNDD) 1 

Regional Director of New York Regional Oflice (BNDD) : 1 

Immigration Inspector 589 

Immigration Patrol Inspector 963 


Total 


1,556 


If you have any questions concerning this, please contact Mr, Daniel P. Keenan, 
Code 187, Extension 3911. 

Sincerely yours, 


Kenneth J. Stallo, 
Director of Personnel and Training, 


Office of the Secretary of 1*ransportation, 

‘Washington, D.C., February 20, 1370. 

Hon. Peter H. Dominick, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.G. 

Dear Senator Dominick : Mr. Robert F, Bennett has a^ked me to respond to 
your letter of February 4, requesting certain information on the Department’s 
civilian employees in foreign countries as of December 1969. 

Enclosed is a listing of civilian employees in foreign countries broken down by 
generic classification, citizen and noncitizen. The number of such employees is 328. 
Of that number 298 are citizens and 30 are noncitizens. 

Based on available records, approximately 93 of these employees have received 
additional education through the Foreign Service Institute. The average length 
> of time spent in such additional formal education ranges from two to six weeks in 
duration. Information is unavailable on education received through colleges and 
universities. 
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On the questions relating to civilian employees within the United States, 
approximately 333 employees either administer Government programs involving 
contact with other countries, or have i>ersonal contact or regularly communicate 
with citizens of other countries. These employees are categorized as indicated 
below : 


Category : Numl)er 

The Secretary and his immediate staff 39 

Air carrier safety ; 151 

Administrative, management, and clerical 116 

Flight inspection ^ 21 

Highway engineering — 4 

Training officers 2 


Total 333 

If we can provide further assistance, please contact me. 

Sincerely, 

George S. Maharay, 

Director of Persomiel and Training. 

DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION— CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Generic classification 


Citizen Noncitizen 


Electronic engineer 

Air traffic controller 

Highway engineer. 

Administrative/management 

Airways facilities flight inspection pilot. 

Equipment specialist, 

Aviation safety 

Electronic engineer. 

Aircraft maintenance and quality control 

Aerospace engineer 

Clerical 

Civil engineer 

Engineering technician 

Telecommunications specialist 

Transportation specialist 


52 

49 
42 . 

50 
32 
24 . 
21 , 
14 ; 


4 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 


3 


8 


1 

is 


Total 


298 30 


Treasury Department, 

Washington, D.G., Fehruary 13, 1970. 

Hon. Peter Dominick, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.O. 


Dear Senator Dominick : Your letter of February 4 requesting statistical in- 
formation on personnel in this Department for use by your Senate Education 
Committee was referred to me for reply. .We have attached the data furnished by 
Treasury bureaus. If we can be of further assistance, pleaes do not hesitate to 
call. 

Sincerely yours, 

Amos N. Latham, Jr., 

Director of Personnel. 


Treasury — Exhibit 1 of 4 


Memorandum. 

To : Mrs. Esther C. Lawton, Bureau of Customs. 

From : Mrs. B. G, McIntyre. 

Subject : Statistical information on personnel in foreign countries. 

This is in response to your request of February 9, 1970, for the subject 
information. 
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Civilian U.S. citizens are presently employed in foreign countries in the 
following positions ; 


Position 

Total in- 
cumbents 

Numder 

trained 

Location of training 

Duration of training 

Criminal Investigator 

Administrative aid (stenography).. 

Executive assistant 

Customs inspector 

Customs adviser 

17 . 
6 . 
1 . 

56 . 

18 

18 

Foreign Service Institute 

... 1 month each.» 

Total 

98 

18 




1 Orientation before going overseas. 


Noncitizens are employed as Foreign Service local employees in the following 


Position : 

Total 

positions : incumbents 

Liaison specialist 3 

Senior investigator 1 

General assistant 1 

Information aid 2 

Senior adviser 1 

Administrative assistant 3 

Customs specialist 1 


Total 12 

On a continuing basis, the below listed staff members, who are U.S. citizens 

residing in this country, administer a foreign customs assistance program with 
USAID: 

Total 

Position : incumbents 

Program director 1 

Staff officer 2 

Clerical assistant 4 


Total 7 

Importers and brokers from Canada are involved in a Canadian query program 

with the resident U.S. citizens incumbents of the following positions: 

Total 

Position : incumbents 

District director 4 

Assistant district director (classification and value) 3 

Customs inspector 1 


Total 8 


Treasury — Exhibit 2 of 4 

Memorandum. 

Dated : February 11, 1970. 

To : Mrs. Esther C. Lawton, Assistant Director of Personnel. 

From : Bureau of Accounts. 

Subject: Request from Senate Committe on Labor and Public Welfare on Em- 
ployees in Foreign Countries or with program responsibilities with citizens of 
foreign countries. 

The following responses cover our involvement with the questions listed in the 
correspondence from the Senate Committee, 
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A. CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES — ^PHILIPPINES 


1. Title of position : 

(a) Citizens: • Number 

Regional Disbursing Officer, GS-501-13 — - 1 

Assistant Regional ’Dlsbursng OflScer, GS-501-12 1 


Total 2 


(6) Noncitizens: 

Chief, paymetns branch, U-8 — 1 1 

Assistant chief, payments branch, U-7 1 

Chief, adminiestrative branch, U-6 1 

Chief, accounting branch, U-6 1 

Bookkeeper, U-5 : 1 

Disbursing accounting clerk, U-4 — 1 

Administrative clerk, U-4 1 

Payment utility clerk, U^ 2 

Bookkeeper, U-4 1 

Mail clerk, U-3 2 

Special addressing machine operator, U-3 1 

Microphotographer, U-3 1 

Bookkeeper, U-3 1 

Stop payment clerk, U-2— 1 

Clerk-typist, U-2 3 

Plate file clerk, U-2 : 1 


Total 20 


2. Both of our two U.S. citizens employed in the Philippines have received 
inservlce training since employment with the Bureau of Accounts. 

(а) Neither received additional inservice education through (1) colleges 
and universities, or (2) the Foreign Service Institute.. 

(б) None. 

B. CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES WITHIN THE UNITED STATES 

1. Yes. 

2. Three. 

3. In the following, two categories, the Bureau of Accounts has functions 
involving contact with foreign countries or their citizens : 

.(a) Collection of indcMcdness due from various foreign countries. — In- 
governments under World War I and II lend-lease and surplus in*operty 
agreements. These agreements covered aid furnished, surplus supplies sold, 
and relief supplies furnished various countries during and immediately 
following the wars. The Accounting Ofiicer is the only official directly 
involved in these contacts. 

(&) Foreign disbursing functions. — Involves contact with foreign bank 
officials on establishment and maintenance of disbursing officer depositary 
accounts in those countries where the Division of Disbursement makes pay- 
ments under a centralized disbursing system administered by a Treasury 
disbursing ofiicer. The Chief and Assistant Chief, Financial Services Branch, 
are the principal officials involved. 

D. D. Morgan, 
Personnel Officer. 

Paris Field Office : 

1 Special Agent in Charge, GS-15, No special training. 

1 Special Agent, GS-11. 

1 Secretary, GS-7. 

Research Assistant, Grade FSIj- 3 (non-citizen). 


Treasury-^Exhibit 3 of 4 

Mrs, Esther Lawton, Assistant Director {Glassification and Wage Administra^ 
tration) Treasury Department, Director, Personnel Division, Internal Reve- 
nue Service. 

Referring to your request of February 9, 1970, the following information is sub- 
mitted on Internal Revenue Service employees overseas, those who administer 
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Government programs involving contact with other countries, and those v/ho have 
personal contact or regularly communicate with citizens of other countries. 

Employees mentioned above are with the Foreign Tax Assistance Staff and 
the Office of International Operations. We have attached charts giving more 
specific information. There are no non-citizens employed. All employees from 
these offices have received the Foreign Service Institute Training. We do not 
have information about other training they may have had overseas. Civilian em- 
ployees in other countries total 75. There are 204 civilian employees who adminis- 
ter Government programs involving contact with other countries or have per- 
sonal contact or regularly communicate with citizens of other countries. This 
does not include many employees who occasionally have contacts with other 
countries. 

, Director. 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Foreign Tax Assistance Staff presently has 52 employees overseas. All have 
received six weeks training in the Foreign Service Institute. They all are Public 
Administration Advisors— Tax. The countries they are located in and the number 
in each country Is shown below : 


Country : 

Argentina 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Costa Rica 

Dominican Republic 

Vietnam 

El Salvador 

Guatemala 

Honduras 

Korea 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Turkey 

Trinidad and Tobaggo 
Uruguay 


Number of 
employees 

3 

2 

5 

3 

3 

4 

6 

6 

2 

1 

2 

1 

4 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 


Total 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


52 


Office and country 


Number of .. 
employees Title 


Training 


Office of International Operations: 
France 

Philippine Islands- 

Canada 

Brazil 

Mexico 

Germany 

Italy 

Japan 

England 


3 1 supervisor IRA... 
1 IRA 

1 secretary (steno) 

4 1 supervisor, IRA-. 

2 IRA's 

1 secretary (steno). 
2 1 supervisor, IRA... 
1 IRA 

2 1 supervisor, IRA... 

1 IRA 

3 1 supervisor, IRA... 

1 IRA 

1 program aid 

2 1 supervisor, I RA-- 
1 secretary (typing). 

2 1 supervisor, IRA... 
1 secretary (steno). 

3 1 supervisor, IRA... 

1 IRA 

1 secretary (steno). 

2 1 supervisor, IRA... 
1 IRA 


Total. 


23 


All have received the Foreign 
Service Institute training 
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Civilian employees within the United States who administer Government pro- 
grams involving contact icith other countries or have personal contact or regu- 
larly communicate with citizens of other countries 


Office Number of 

Foreign tax assistance staff : employees 

Foreign tax assistance officers : — ^ 7 

Foreign tax analyst- 1 

Public administration adviser-tax 5 

Senior planning officer 1 

Program assistant 1 

Office of International Operations : 

Executive oflftcer 1 — ' 1 

Internal Revenue agents 91 

Tax auditors 40 

Tax law specialists 7 

Tax examiners 50 

Total — 204 


Note : Employees assigned to the Office of International Operations regularly audit tax 
returns of foreigners either in other countries or on the occasions when noncitizens come 
to the United States. 


Treasury — Exhibit 4 of 4 

Memorandum. 

To : Esther C. La\Yton, Assistant Director of Personnel ( Classification and Wage 
Administration ) . 

From: Carolyn C. Onufrak, Assistant Director of Personnel (Operations). 
Subject : Response to Congressional. 

Attached is response to Peter H. Dominick’s request of February 4 for infor- 
mation on employees in foreign countries. 

The Office of the Secretary has the following civilian employees in foreign 
countries : 


U.S. citizens: 

Professional international economists who serve as financial attaches 10 

Professional international economists who serve as assistant financial 

attaches 5 

General finance officer who serves as special representative of the Direc- 
tor of Foreign Assets Control — 1 

Professional intemational economist who serves as Deputy Permanent 
Representative, TJ.S. Mission to the Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and' Development 1 

Professional international economist who serves a; financial adviser to 
the U.S. Delegation to the Organization for Economic Cooperation and 

Development c 1 

Secretaries , 18 

Noncitizens : 

Bconomist and financial si>ecialist - 1 

Secretarial assistant ! 1 

Secretary 1 

Clerk-stenographer 1 

Messenger (motor vehicle operator) 1 

U.S. Citizens now employed in foreign countries who have received training 
after employment with the Department : 

All United States citizens selected for overseas assignments receive in- 

service training prior to re-assignment to a foreign oflSce 86 

Employees have received additional education through colleges and uni- 
versities - : : 8 


Employees have received additional education through the Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute i 5 

The average length of time spent in additional formal education has been 
243.57 hours (30 days). 

The Office of the Secretary has 34 civilian employees who reside within the 
United States who administer Government programs involving contact with other 
countries, or have personal contact, or regularly communicate with citizens of 
other countries. 
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Job title: 

Numter 


Policy officials 10 

International economists 13 

Fiscal economists 3 

Attorneys 3 

Law enforcement 2 

Administrative 3 


U.S. Information AGEitcY, 

Washington, March 6, 1910, 

Hon. Peter H. Dominick, 

V.8. Senate, 

Dear Senator Dominick : This is in response to your letter of February 12, 
1070, requesting our assistance in developing some statistical information on per- 
sonnel in the United States Information Agency, 

The information you requested is contained in the following attachments : 

Attachment A — United States Citizen Civilian Employees in Foreign Coun- 
tries by Position Title. 

Attachment B — Non-Citizen Employees in Foreign Countries by Functional 
Category. 

Attachment C — United States Citizen Civilian Employees Who Received 
Inservice Training. 

Attachment D — Civilian Employees Within the United States Who Ad- 
minister Overseas Programs or Who Contact or Regularly Communicate 
With Citizens of Other Countries. 

If you have any questions or require any additional information, please call 
Mr. Alvin Schlossman, Office of Personnel and Training, on 632-5032. 

Sincerely, 

Eugene P. Kopp, 

Acting General Counsel and 

Congressional Liaison. 

Attachment A — U.S. Citizen Civilian Employees in Foreign Countries 
Position title: 

Public Affairs Officer 

Branch Public Affairs Officer 

Deputy Public Affairs Officer 

Assistant Branch Public Affairs Officer 

Program Assistant 

Public Affairs Counselor 

Field Program Officer 

Subpost Public Affairs Officer 

Assistant Public Affairs Officer 

Public Affairs Trainee 

Executive Officer 

Executive Assistant 

Program Research Officer 

Cultural Affairs Officer 


Branch Cultural Affairs Officer 13 

Assistant Cultural Affairs Officer 79 

Cultural Affairs Officer (Director Binational Center) 5 

Assistant Cultural Affairs Officer (Binational Center Assistant Direc- 
tor of Courses) 4 

Assistant Cultural Affairs Officer (Director Library Service) 8 

Assistant Cultural Affairs Officer (Regional Librarian) 4 

Assistant Cultural Affairs Officer (binational center director of 

courses) 10 

Assistant Cultural Affairs Officer (English teaching officer) 12 

Assistant Cultural Affairs Officer (exchanges) 14 

Assistant Cultural Affairs Officer (binational center director) 46 

Information Center Director 20 

Assistant Cultural Affairs Officer (binational center student affairs). 9 


Numi>er of 
employees 

113 

100 

18 

8 

3 

3 

8 

6 

10 

48 

37 

17 

3 

82 
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Attachment A — U.S. Citizen Civilian Employees in Foreign Countries — Con. 


Numher of 

Position title-*Continued employees 

Assistant Cultural Affairs Officer (librarian) 5 

Assistant Cultural Affairs Officer (binational center director of 

activities) ^ 

Women’s activities officer. — 1 

Book officer 

Assistant Cultural Affairs Officer (binational center coordinator) 3 

Information Officer — 115 

Branch Information Officer ; — — 11 

Assistant Information Officer 30 

Assistant Information Officer (Labor) 5 

Press Officer 33 

Assistant Press Officer ^ 2 

Publications Officer 18 

Assistant Publications Officer 11 

Radio officer 14 

Radio program officer : 18 

TV officer 4 

Motion picture officer 13 

Exhibits officer 

Printing specialist ; 8 

Printing officer-^ — 4 

Radio engineer (relay station manager) 9 

Radio officer (technical) p 

Radio engineer (chief engineer) 2 

Radio engineer (supervisor) 30 

Radio engineer (assistant supervisor) 12 

Radio antenna and tower maintenance worker/supervisor • 2 

Radio/TV engineering adviser 4 

Radio engineer (deputy relay station manager) 3 

Power plant engineer (supervisor) 12 

Electronics engineer ; 4 

Electrical engineer 2 

Mechanical engineer.^ 3 

Civil engineer — 8 

Secretary 128 

Foreign language trainee — ^ 13 

Senior field representative : 34 

. Voice of America regional correspondent 12 

Total 1,275 


A description of the basic functions performed by employees serving in foreign 
countries follows : 

PuJ)Ug Affairs Officer 

Is responsible for the over-all administration of a total USIS country program 
and for the maintenance of effective working relationships with the Diplomatic 
Mission and other United States government agencies. This involves the planning, 
conduct and continuing evaluation of a coordinated program of information and 
cultural activities designed to reach selected audience groups throughout the 
country for the purpose of (a) explaining and interpreting United States objec- 
tives and policies and winning support therefor by identifying the country’s 
legitimate aspirations with those of the United States; (b) projecting those 
aspects of American life and culture which will promote an understanding of our 
country, our i>eople, our way of life and what we stand for; and (c) countering 
false and hostile anti-United States propaganda. 


Executwc Officer 

Is responsible to the Public Affairs Officer and the Deputy Public Affairs 
Officer for planning and executing the administrative and managerial functions 
of the total USIS country program. 

Program Research Officer 

Is responsible for developing and administering a research program and for 
serving as advisor to the Public Affairs Officer and Deputy Public Affairs Officer 
and other officers of the USIS Mission on the use of research findings in the 
planning and conduct of a USIS country program. 

43-554 0—70 14 
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Cultural Affairs Officer 

Is responsible for planning, programming, coordinating and executing a country- 
wide cultural program to further the interests and advance the ix)licies of the 
United States in an important USIS Mission in a country considered to impose 
unusual requisites within the cultural field, where its international cultural 
stature requires a high degree of specialized and personal attention by the 
Cultural Affairs Officer to increase the understanding and prestige of American 
cultural, intellectual and educational progress and achievements. 

Assistant Cultural Affairs Officer 
{Director of Library Services) 

Is responsible for the central direction and administration of a specialized 
library system supporting USIA policy directives and country objectives. This 
system consists of a main library at one of the most important USIS Missions and 
a number of Branch Post Libraries and Provincial reading rooms. 

Assist(mt Cultural Affairs Officer 
{English Teaching Officer) 

Is responsible for planning, developing, organizing and administering all 
English teaching activities which may be sponsored or conducted by USIS. May 
provide policy, technical guidance and appropriate American content for the 
programs of other United States government agencies. Emphasizes the genuine 
interest of the United States in local and national educational problems, the 
availability of USIS guidance and counsel relative to pedagogical and curricular 
problems and American-produced teaching materials or information on aspects 
of American education. 

Assistant Cultural Affairs Officer 
{Exchanges) 

Is responsible for directing an extensive educational exchange program in one 
of the largest and most important USIS Missions (Class A) established to further 
cultural and professional relationships with the United States and increase 
knowledge of American institutions, traditions and techniques. 

Assistant Cultural Affairs Officer 
{Binational Center Director) 

Harmonizes the desires of the local Board of Directors with those of the USIS 
post to assure that the academic, cultural, social and library programs of the 
Binational Center contribute effectively to the realization of country objectives. 

Information Center Director 

Is responsible for the management and oi)eration of a large Information Center, 
presenting as imaginatively as possible, a cross section of American cultural 
achievements in such a way as to translate to the people of the surrounding 
community the free, democratic way of life of the American people and explaining 
to them the way in which the United States foreign policy objectives serve their 
interests. 

The position may also include responsibilities for planning and directing pro- 
grams conducted by reading rooms and other centers in the area. Usually serves 
as the only United States Government representative in the area of assignment 
with full responsibility for planning and directing all of the Country Plan and 
United States Foreign Policy. However, other Centers are located in close 
proximity to USIS Missions or Branch Posts. 

Information Officer 

Is responsible for planning and directing a complex and diversified information 
program to further the interests and advance the policies of the United States 
in a large and important USIS Mission in a country considered to impose unusual 
requisites in the information field. 

Press Officer 

Plans and executes the press program in one of the larger or largest and most 
important USIS Missions designed to promote understanding and acceptance 
of United States foreign policies and activities in the host country or elsewhere. 

Publications Officer 

Plans and executes a publications program to further the interests and advance 
the policies of the United States in one of the largest and most important USIS 
Missions designed to promote understanding and acceptance of United States 
foreign policies and activities in the host country or elsewhere. 
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Radio Officer 

Is responsible for planning, coordinating and executing a country-wide radio 
(TV) program in one of the largest and most important USIS Missions designed 
to further the interests and advance the policies of the United States. 

Motion Picture Officer 

Is responsible for planning and executing a country-wide motion picture pro- 
gram in one of the largest and most important USIS Missions for the purpose 
of promoting an understanding of the United States, its policies and its people. 

Exhibits Officer 

Is responsible for planning and executing a visual media program at one of 
the largest and most important USIS Missions to support USIA policy directives 
and country objectives in a manner compatible with the customs, traditions and 
conventions of the host country. 

Radio Engineer 

To supervise the operation, maintenance and administration of overseas relay 
station radio transmitting and receiving plants. 

Secretary 

Serves as secretary to a key USIS officer in a USIS Mission, or to a Branch 
PAO in a large branch post. Is responsible for accomplishing the secretarial and 
clerical functions within the office or branch post and such routine administrative 
duties as may be assigned. 

Senior Field Representative 

Under the direction of the Chief, Field Representative Division, acts as Field 
Representative (Senior) at the Corps level in carrying out and supervising 
programs designed to further USIS objectives in outlying regions of Viet-Nam 
which do not come within the purview of Branch Posts. Supervises and carries 
out programs developed by the Field Development Division for Provincial Psycho- 
logical Operations Committees and the Provincial Vietnamese Information 
Service. Advises and counsels these organizations on a continuing basis. 

Voice of America Regional Correspondent 

Serves as the VOA correspondent and as such is responsible for topical report- 
ing by voice feed and cable on significant events in the area of assignment, by 
preparation of news stories, correspondents reports, features, editorial opinion 
roundups, . backgrounders and news analyses. Prepares program series and docu- 
mentaries on area developments in support of IBS implementation of Agency 
theme. This material is transmitted directly to IBS, Washington via cable feed 
and teletype (non-dated material via air shipment) and distributed by the 
Correspondents Branch, IBS/RC, to the World Wide English and all language 
services. 


Attachment B — Non-Citizen Employees in Foreign Countries 


Functional category "Number of 
Informational and cultural activities : employees 

Radio activities 188 

Press and publications activities 1, 419 

Motion picture and television activities I 604 

Cultural centers and related activities. 1, 516 

Program support 752 


Subtotal i_ 4,479 


Specialized media operations ; 

Voice of America transmitter and program operations 742 

Press printing facilities 386 

Osaka World’s Fair and exhibits servicing 20 


Subtotal 1, 148 


Grand total 5,627 
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The common aspects of the Agency’s informational and cultural activities are 
as follows : 

Radio activities. — the local production of radio news and feature programs for 
use by local radio stations, the placement on local radio stations of program 
materials supplied from Washington by the Broadcasting Service (VOA), the 
production overseas of radio programs for broadcast by the Voice of America, 
and the promotion of Voice of America programs broadcast to the Area. 

Press and publications activities. — the local production and distribution of 
periodicals, including magazines, newspapers, supplements, wall news papers, 
newsletters and bulletins ; the distributions supplied by the Press and Publica- 
tions Service from. Washington and from the Regional Service Centers in Beirut, 
Mexico City, and Manila ; the placement in local publications of articles and 
features produced locally, and news and feature materials supplied from Wash- 
ington by the Press and Publications Service, including materials from the Wire- 
less Pile ; and local production and distribution to select groups or to particular 
audiences of pamphlets, leaflets, xysters and photo displays. 

Motion picture and Television activities. — the local production of documentary 
films, newsreels, television programs, and special coverages targeted to indige- 
nous audiences ; adaptation for local use of program materials produced or ac- 
quired by the Motion Picture and Television Service in Washington ; the main- 
tenance of film libraries ; and the distribution and exhibition of film through local 
theatrical and TV outlets and through loans to private organizations and govern- 
ment channels. 

CulUiral centers and related activities. — the rental, maintenance, and operation 
of information centers, reading rooms, distribution outlets, library extension 
services, and bookmobiles, including local purchases of publications and equip- 
ment for USIS libraries and for binational centers ; promotion of the translation, 
publication and distribution abroad of books which further U.S. objectives; oper- 
ation of exhibits supplied by the Information Center Service from Washington 
and of exhibits constructed locally ; presentation of books and subscriptions to 
institutions and to carefully selected key opinion leaders ; the promotion of 
English-t caching by conducting classes and seminars, and providing textbooks, 
supplies, and other support to local institutions offering English language instruc- 
tion. Other related activities include conducting and supporting programs that 
promote all aspects of American life and culture through seminars, conferences, 
lectures, concerts, and art exhibitions, including the overseas administration of 
the Exchange of Persons Program for the Department of State, encouragement of 
and assistance to foreign universities in establishing courses in American studies, 
and promotion of projects conducted under the Cultural Presentations Program 
of the Department of State, the Special International Exhibitions Program, and 
the arts program of Smithsonian Institution. 

Program Supports. — the conduct of research surveys to assist in tailoring local 
programs and to assess the effectiveness of USIS operations; assistance in de- 
veloping and maintaining contact with key opinion leaders in government, edu- 
cation, the military, student groups, etc., except as these personnel contacts are 
included in the substantive media groupings ; the supervision and direction of 
all USIS operations, including those of branch posts ; specialized field extensions 
and short-term projects staffs ; normal servicing and support functions, such as : 
personnel recruitment and assignment; budgetary and financial management; 
agent cashier operations; administrative review of vouchers; general clerical, 
secretarial, typing stud filing services; liaison with and securing services from 
Embassy administrative organizations, including contracting and procurement; 
packaging and distribution of press materials, radio and TV tapes, books, films, 
etc. ; maintenance of mailing lists ; driver-messenger services ; building and equip- 
ment maintenance ; and travel services. 

Attachment C — U.S. Citizen Civilian Employees in Foreign Countries Who 
Received Inservice Training 

(a) Number of employees who received additional education through: 


1. Colleges and universities 69 

2. Foreign Service institute 1, 062 


Total 1, 131 

(b) Average length of time spent in (weeks) : 

1. Colleges and universities 33. 5 

2. Foreign Service institute 13. 9 
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Attachment D — Civilian Employees Within the United States Who Ad- 
min isteb Government Urograms Involving Contact With Other Countries 
OR Have Personal Contact or Regularly Communicate With Citizens of 
Other Countries 

Director of the Agency 1 

Deputy Director of the Agency 1 

Executive Assistant to the Director and Deputy Director 1 

Deputy Director (Policy and Plans) 1 

Associate Director (Policy and Plans) 1 

Associate Director (Research and Assessment) ! 1 

Deputy Associate Director (Research and Assessment) 1 

Special Assistant to the Associate Director (Research and Assessment)— 1 

Assistant Directors of the Agency 13 

Deputy Assistant Directors of the Agency 19 

Director, Washington Foreign Correspondents Center 1 

Media Officers, Washington Foreign Correspondents Center 2 

Director, New York Foreign Correspondents Center 1 

Information Specialist, New York Foreign Correspondents Center 1 

Policy Officer (Foreign Areas) 12 

Program Coordinator (Foreign Areas) 16 

Foreign Information Specialist (Foreign Areas) 36 

Regional Officer (Foreign Areas) 9 

Division Chiefs (Foreign Language Broadcasting) 5 

Deputy Division Chiefs (Foreign Language Broadcasting) 5 

Branch Chiefs (Foreign Language Broadcasting) 10 

Service Chiefs (Foreign Language Broadcasting) 29 

Deputy Service Chiefs (Foreign Language Broadcasting) 14 

Special Events Officers (Foreign Language Broadcasting) 14 

Engineering Manager (Broadcasting Service) 1 

Division Chiefs (Radio Engineering) 3 

Assistant to the Assistant Director (Motion Pictures and Television) 1 

Chief, Training and Liaison Staff (Motion Pictures and Television) 1 

Chief, International Communications Media Staff (Motion Pictures and 

Television) 1 

Program Manager (Motion Pictures and Television) 1 

Deputy Program Manager (Motion Pictures and Television) 1 

Chief, Worldwide Field and Assessment Staff (Motion Pictures and 

Television) 1 

Field Staff Officers (Motion Pictures and Television) 5 

Chief, Field Support Staff (Motion Pictures and Television) 1 

Chief, Acquisitions Staff (Motion pictures and Television) 1 

Production Manager (Motion Pictures and Television) 1 

Chief, Staff Production Division (Television) 1 

Chief, Regional Production Division (Motion Pictures) 1 

Chief, Film Versions Staff (Motion Pictures) 1 

Chief, Library Branch (Motion Pictures) 1 

Assistant Operations Manager (Motion Pictures — New York City) 1 


Total 218 

In a general sense, all civilian employees of the United States Information 
Agency within the United States support the overseas information, cultural and 
technical programs of the Agency. For the purpose of this letter, management 
executives at the Assistant Director level and above were considered to admin- 
ister Agency programs overseas involving contact with other countries. We also 
reviewed Agency staffing rosters to identify the employees whose positions require 
that they have personal contact or regularly, communicate with citizens of other 
countries. 
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JX 1428 USA 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE 


FEDERAL DEPARTMENTS AND AGENCIES WITH RESPONSIBILITIES 
IN THE FIEU) OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 



Ellon C« Colllor 
Analyst in U,S* Foreign Policy 
Foreign Affairs Division 
Jxdy 1, 1964 


Washington 25, D.C. 
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Page 

Executive Office of the President 2 

Department of State ; 2 

Agency for International Development 14 

Peace Corps 16 

Department of the Treasury, 18 

Department of Defense 20 

Department of the Athqt 21 

Department of the Navy 21 

Department of the Air Force 22 

Department of Justice 24 

Post Office Department 25 

Department of the Interior 25 

Department of Agriculture 26 

Department of Commerce 27 

Department of Labor .29 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 30 

Independent Agencies 31 

American Battle Monuments Commission 31 

Atomic iiiergy Commission,...,.,,,... 31 

Canal Zone Government 32 

Civil Aeronautics Board 32 

Export-Import Bank of Washington 32 

Federal Aviation Agency 32 

Federal Communications Commission 32 
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Federal Maritime Commission 

Federal Power Corarai ssion 

Federal Reserve ^stem 

Foreign Claims Settlement Commission of the United States. 

Housing and Home Finance Agency, 

National Aeronautics and Space Administration.. 

National Science Foundation. • 

Panama Canal Company ........... 

Saint Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation 

Small Business Administration 

Smithsonian Institution. 

United States Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 

United States Civil Service Commission 

United States Information Agency 

United States Tariff Commission 

Miscellaneous Boards, Committees, and Commissions.. 


Page /' 

32 ' 

33 
33 
33 
33 
33 

33 

34 
34 
34 
34 

34 

35 
35 

. 37 

, 37 
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FEDERAL DEPARTMENTS AND AGENCIES WITH RESPONSIBILITIES 
IN THE FIELD OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

The following list is a. survey of the Federal Departments and Agencies 
•which have responsibilities in the field of foreign affairs, with a brief 
description of functions. Agencies whose primary responsibilities lie in 
the field of foreign affairs have been broken down into component parts, 
but in the case of agencies which have other major responsibilities only 
the components relating to foreign affairs have been cited. It should be 
pointed out that reorganizations in the various Departments and Agencies 
take place frequently and that changes in organization may have occurred 
^although an effort has been made to make the list up to date. 

The list has been compiled primarily from the United States Govern- 
ment Organization Manual, 196>-1964i published by the Office of the Federal 
Register, National Archives and Records Service, General Services Adminis- 
^tration, 1963. Also helpful have been Senate Report No. 966, Organiza- 
tion of Federal ibcecutive Departments and Agencies, Report of the 
Committee on Government Operations, United States Senate, March 23 » 

.1964f and the chart accompanying that report. 

This list does not include organizations under the Legislative or 
- Jxidicial Branches, such as the Library of Congress, the General Account- 
ing Office, or any Congressional Committees, nor does it include inter- 
national organizations to which the United States belongs. 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
WHITE HOUSE OFFICE 

Serves President in such ways as he may direct in carrying out his 
overall responsibility for the direction of United States foreign - 
policy. 

BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 

Assists President in preparation of the budget, supervises its 
administration, clears and coordinates departmental advice on 
proposed legislation, and pronbtes improvement of Federal services. 

International Division 

Deals with Government activities falling within the inter- 
national segment, 

NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 

Advises President with respect to integration of foreign, military, 
and domestic policies relating to the national security; 

Assesses and appraises objectives and commitments of United States 
in relation to military power, in the interest of national security; 
Under its direction is the Central Intelligence Agency. 

CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 

Advises the National Security Council in matters concerning intelli- 
gence activities of the Government which relate to national security; 
Correlates and evaluates intelligence relating to the national security 
and provides for dissemination of intelligence within the Government 
using where appropriate existing agencies; 

Performs for the benefit of existing intelligence agencies additional 
services which the National Security Council determines can be accom- 
plished more efficiently centrally. 

NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE COUNCIL 

Advises President regarding policies; develops program of activities 
concerning space and aeronautics. 

OFFICE OF EMERGENCY PLANNING 

Coordinates and determines policy for emergency preparedness activities. 
Determines kinds of strategic materials to be stockpiled against 
emergency, and investigates importation of such commodities. Assists 
Department of State in discharge of its functions in inteniational 
teiecommunicationa policies. 

2 
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OFFICE OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 

Evaluates major plans and programs of science and technology* of vari- 
ous Federal agencies, with attention to the relationship of science 
and technology* to security* and foreign policy; 

Assesses impact of scientific programs on national policies; 

Works for good relations with scientific and engineering communities 
to further their participation in strengthening science and tech- 
nology in "the U*S, and free world. 

OFFICE OF THE SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE FOR TRADE NEGOTIATIONS 

Advises and assists the President in the administration of the trade 
agreements program; \ 

Advises the President on non- tariff barriers to international trade, 
international commodity agreements, and other mat'ters related to the 
trade agreements program; 

Chairs the Trade Expansion Act Advisory Committee. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

Chief adviser to the President in foreign policy field; 

Primary responsibility for initiating and implementing foreign policy; 
Studies bearing of domestic conditions on foreign policy and correlates 
the activities of other Government agencies that affect foreign relations; 
Proposes measures for promoting solidarity with friendly countries and 
advancement of American ideals; 

Develops policies for United States participation in United Nations and 
other international organizations; 

Conducts correspondence with diplomatic and consular representatives of 
the Uni “ted States abroad and represen'batives of foreign nations 
accredited "to the United States. 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 

Responsible for all activities of the Department. 

Executive Seer e -bar iat 
OFFICE OF THE UNDER, SECRETARY. 

Advises and assists Secretary in formulation and cairying out of 
foreign policy; 

Overall direction of management of Department; 

Provides guidance and direction on matters of foreign economic policy. 

• ■ • V 3 . 
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Special Assistant for Fisheries and Wildlife 

Forimilates and coordinates policy and action on conservation and 
use of international fisheries and wildlife resources; 

Safeguards rights and interests of American fisherinen on high 
■ seas and off coasts of other countries; 

Represents United States on international fisheries commissions; 
Primary responsibility for formulating and negotiating inter- 
national fisheries and wildlife treaties and agreements* 

OFFICE OF PROTOCOL • - 

Advises and assists Secretary of State on matters relating to 
national and international protocol* 

. OFFICE OF THE UNDER SECRETARY FOR POLITICAL AFFAIRS 

Advises and assists in coordinating development and implementation 
of foreign policy; 

Provides overall supervision to geographic bureaus, Bureau of Inter- 
national Organization Affairs, Bureau of Educational and Cultural 
Affairs, and Bureau of Intelligence and Research; 

Reviews execution of foreign policy aspects of basic national 
security policy; 

Provides giiidance and direction for operational aspects of policy 
planning, politico-military policy, and psychological strategy matters* 

OFFICE OF THE INSPECTOR GENERAL FOR FOREIGN ASSISTANCE 

Reports to Secretary of State concerning effectiveness of United 
States foreign assistance activities, including military and economic 
assistance, the Peace Corps, and Public Law 480 assistance* 

OFFICE OF DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY FOR POLITICAL AFFAIRS 

Assists Under Secretary for Political Affairs and gives primary atten- 
tion to politico-military, intelligence and arms control matters and 
coordination of the activities of the Office of International Scien- 
tific Affairs and the Special Assistant for Fisheries and Wildlife* 

Deputy Assistant Secretary for PollticQ-Military_Aff_alr8 

Provides guidance, coordination, and liaison with Defense Depart- 
ment and military services on politico-military matters* 

Office of Munitions Control 

Develops, coordinates, and carries out policies relating to ex- 
port and import control of eucmaments, including technical data 
relating to armaments. 
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OFFICE OF DEPUTY UND£R SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRATION 

Responsible for management and organization of the Department and 
the Foreign Service, 

Administrative Officers 

Director General of the Foreign Service 

Advises and assists in a staff capacity in formulation and 
implementation of policies concerning the administration of 
the Foreign Service, * . 

Inspector General of the Foreign Service Inspection Corns 

Responsible for directing the diplomatic and consular establish- 
ments of the United States which are administered by the Depart- 
ment, the organizational units of the Department, and the 
Foreign Service personnel. 

Foreign Service Institute 

Furnishes training and instruction to officers and employees of 
•the Department of State and other government employees for whom 
training in the field of foreign affairs is necessary, and 
promotes study programs. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary for Security 

Develops and directs physical, technical, and personnel 
security programs of the Department; 

^ ■ Provides investigative services in support of various activities 
of the Department such as passport, visa, and munitions control; 

• Maintains liaison with domestic secxirity and law enforcement 
agencies and protects high officials and representatives of for- 
eign governments, the Secretary and Under Secretary, and repre- 
sentatives of the United States attending international conferences, 

omce of Communit y Advisory Services 

Plans and coordinates activities which are prioarlly related to 
women's organizations in international affairs. 

Office of Evaluations 

Office of Special Representational Services 

Office of the Special Assistant for Congressional Liaison 
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COUNSELOR AND CHAIRMAN OF THE POLICY PLANNING COUNCIL 

Advises and consults with the Secretary and senior officials pn 
diplomatic and foreign affairs problems; 

Assists in handling of complex international negotiations and in 
the evaluation of current foreign policy; 

Assists and advises in the formulation of long-range policies and 
the coordination of planning activities in the Department. 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR CONGRESSIONAL RELATIONS 

Supervises and coordinates relationships with Congress. 

LEGAL ADVISER 

Adviser to Department on all legal matters with which the Department 
and overseas posts are concerned. 

OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC AFFAIRS 

Advises Department and Foreign Service on science and technology as 
it relates to foreign policy in international relations; 

Responsible for peaceful uses of atomic energy and outer space and 
scientific affairs as they relate to development of foreign policy; 
Directs overseas Scientific Attach^ Program; 

Serves as liaison with scientific organizations such as National 
Science Foundation. 

BUREAU OF INTELLIGENCE AND RESEARCH 

Develops and carries out a program of research and analysis and 
positive foreign intelligence for the Department and other agencies; 
Procures information and materials and produces intelligence studies 
and spot intelligence necessary for foreign policy making. 

External Re search Staff 

Conducts liaison with cultural and educational institutions and 
acts as coordinating center for private and contractual research 
on foreign areas; 

Coordinates intelligence research on psychological aspects of 
foreign situations. 

Office of Current Intelligence Indications 

Maintains continuous examination of world situations in light of 
current intelligence from interdepeurtmental sources. 

Office of Re8earch_and Analysis for Near East and South Asia 

Office of Research and Analysis for American Republics 
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Office of Research and Analysis for Far East 

Office of Research and Analysis for Africa 

Office of Research and Analysis for Soviet Bloo 

Office of Research and Analysis for Western Europe 

Plan, develop, and direct intelligence research and analysis 
program for State Department in respective geographic regions; 
Assist in coordinating Bureau program with that of other 
Federal Agencies. 

Office of Research in Economics and Science 

Heads program of research in economic, scientific and related 
programs as they affect international relationships; 

Directs activities of Geographer of Department. 

BUREAU OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 

Provides the public with information regarding U.S. foreign policy; 
Provides review and guidance on public statements of officials; 
Provides foreign policy gxiidance to overseas information programs. 

Policy Plana and Guidance Staff 

Provides foreign policy guidance for overseas information pro- 
grams and review and guidance on public statement of officials; 
Compiles and analyzes American public opinion as it relates to 
foreign policy, for use of Department; 

Prepares written material designed to promote United States 
t interest. 

OffJLgft..Q f ..Ne w a 

Provides coverage of United States foreign policy actions and 
makes official public pronouncements on foreign policy. 

Office of Media Services 

Provides public with information concerning U.S. foreign policy 
and actions of the Department through radio, television, and 
other media; 

Produces Department’s official public informational pamphlets. 
Office of Public Services 

\ 

Maintains relations with private groups interested in foreign 
affairs and answers correspondence addressed to Department 
or White House on foreign affairs; 
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Arranges briefing conferences for representatives of news media 
and nongovernmental organizations and fills requests for 
Department speakers. • ! [ : , _ 

Historical Offic_e 

Prepares official record of United States diplomacy and 
historical studies. 

BURSAU OF EDUCATIONAL AND CULTURAL AFFAIRS 

Conducts Department’s education and cultural exchange prbgrams; 
Directs activities of U.S. government relating to UNESCO and educa- 
tional and cultural activities of regional organizations. 

Office of Executive Director 

Provides executive direction for Bureau’s administration. 

Policy Review and Research Staff 

, Reviews, analyzes, and makes recommendations concerning educa- 
' tional and cuitural policies. 

Public Information and Reports Staff 

Prepares or clears reports and information on cultviral and 
educational matters. 

Office of Cultural Presentations 

Develops programs of cultural presentations involving sending 
American performing artists and athletes abroad and cooperates 
with other parts of Department and USIA in administering these 
programs. 

Educational and Cultural Progr_am_8_ 

Directs activities of geographic area offices including student 
exchange progreuns, teacher exchange, advanced research exchange, 
foreign leader program, and specialist exchanges. 

Office of African Programs 

Office of European Programs 

Office of Far Eastern Programs 

Office of Inter-American Programs 

Office of Near Eastern and South Asian Programs 

Office of U.S. Programs and Services 
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Operations Staf f. Board of_Forelgn Scholarshipa 

Provides staff services to the Board and binational connnissions 
abroad. 

Multilateral and Special Activities 

Formulates policies and takes action on programs relating to the 
substantive activities of UNESCO ^d regional international 
organizations. 

Secretariat to U.S. National Commission for UNESCO 
Secretariat to the U.S, Advisory Commission on Inter- 
national Educational and Cultural Affairs 
Secretariat to the Advisory Committee on the Arts 
Provide Secretariat services to the respective 
organizations. 

ASSISTANT SECRETART FOR CONGRESSIONAL RELATIONS 

Supervises and coordinates relationships be tve eh Department and the 
Congress. 

BUREAn OF AFRICAN AFFAIR^ ^ 


37 


Office of Inter-Afrlean Affairs 
Office of Northern African' Affatra 
Office of_Eastern and Southern African Affairs 
Office of Central African Affairs 
Office of Vest African Affairs 
Office of African and Malagasy , Union Affairs 
• BUREAU OF INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS?^ 

the Co uncil of the Organizati/on of AmeriGan 


, Representativ e, to the Inter-American Economic and Social Councn 
ami the Int er-Amerlcan_Committee on the Alliance for Progress 

The regional bureaus have responsibility for the, conduct of foreign 
relations with the coim tries in their respective areas ^ maintain rela- 
tionships with foreign missions of those counties, in the United 
States I except on substantive consular matter s^ and guide operation 
establlshmonts in their eu^a. 
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Office of Management 

Office of Argentine. Paraguayan, and ttruguayan Affairs 

Office of Bollvlan-Chllean Affairs 

Office of Brazilian Affairs 

Office of Caribbean Affairs 

Office of Colombian-Venezuelari Affairs 

Office of Cuban Coordinator 

Office of Ecuadorean-Peruvlan Affairs 

Office of Mexican Affaire 

Office of Panamanian Affairs 

Office of Plans and Programs 

Office of Institutional Development 

Office of Capital Development 

Office of Regional geonoalc Policy 

Office of Regional PoUt.icnl Affairs 

BUREAU OF EUROPEAN AFFAIRS*^ 

Office of British Commonwealth and Northern Euronew Affairs 

Office of Eastern European Affairs 

Office of German Affairs 

Office of Soviet Union Affairs 

0f : f. 5,Q e.^,Oe^tern European Affairs 

jlC-Atlantiq; P9;it^cal M;l^?.tara:_Af£a;i,ra . 

Develops political and military phases of Atlantic Community, 
particularly NATO. 

Office of Atlantip_Poaitical«-Ec 9 nomic Affaj^fi 

Develops political -economic phases of the Atlantic Community, 
particularly OECD and European integration. 


Soviet and Eastern European Exchanges Staff 

Develops policies concerning exchanges with European Soviet bloc 
and makes arrangements for such exchanges. 


1/ Uili. 
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BDRfiAU OF FAR EASTERN AFFAIRS 

Office of East Asian Aff_ai_r_3 
Office of Southeast Asian Affairs 
Office of Southwest Pacific Affairs 
Office of Regional Affairs 
• Office of Asian Ci) Tmnuni3t Affaire 

BUREAU OF NEAR EASTERN AND SOUTH ASIAN AFFAIRS^ 

Office of Greek. _Turkish and Iranian Affairs 
Office of Near Eastern Affairs 
Office of South Asian Affairs 

Office of Near Eastern and Sout h Asian Regional Affairs 
BUREAU OF INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION AFFAIRS 

Provides giiidance and support for participation in international 
organizations and conferences and serves as channel between the 
government and such organizations; 

Prepares United States position on and coordinates Federal Government 
interest .with respect to intennational organization matters. 

Office of United Nations Political Affairs 

Handles political and security matters concerning the United 
Nations and procedures of the Security Council , Military Staff 
Committee, and General Assembly; 

Substantive responsibility for matters relating to non- self- 
governing territories and International Trusteeship ^stem. 

Office of International Economic and So cial Affairs 

Handles matters relating to Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies, and economic, social, 
and humanitarian matters in the General Assembly; 

. Coordinates and develops U.S, positions on international aspects 
of social problems and assists in coordinating technical assist- 
ance programs of United States with those of international 
organizations. 

Office of International Administration 

Coordinates policy on financial support for international organi- 
zations and general administration of such organizations. 


1/ Ifeii. 
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Office of International Conferences 

Prepares United States position on participation in international 
conferences and makes administrative arrangements for United 
States participation. 

BUREAU OF ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 

Responsible for development of economic aspects of United States 
foreign policy and assuring consistency among the various components. 

Mutual Defense Control Staf:^ 

Responsible for matters relating to economic defense; adminis- 
ters the Mutual Defense Assistance Control Act of 1951, as 
amended. 

Foreign Reporting Staff 

Develops and directs economic reporting programs of the 
Foreign Service. 

Office of International Resources 

Develops policy recommendations and administers programs relating 
to international commodity problems. 

Commodity Programming Division 
Foodstuffs Division 

Industrial and Strategic Materials Division 
Fuels and Energy Division 
Fibers and Textiles Division 

Office of International. Trade 

Develops recommendations for and administers programs relating 
to international trade and restrictive business practices af- 
fecting U.S, interests abroad. 

International Business I^ractices Division 
General Commercial Policy Division 

Special Trade Activities and Commercial Treaties Division 
Trade Agreements Division 

Office of International Aviation 

Develops recommendations and administers programs relating to 
international aviation. 

Office of Teleeomnmnleatlons and Karitlme Affairs 

Develops recommendations and administers programs relating to 
shipping and communications. 
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Office of International Finance and Economic Analyglg, 

Develops recommendations and administers programs relating to 
international finance, lend-lease and surplus property, and 
disposal of foreign excess property. 

BUREAU OF ADMINISTRATION 

Establishes and promulgates the organizational structure of the 
Department; 

Administers personnel, budget, foreign buildings, and general 
administrative services. 

Office of the Executive _Direc tor for Administration 
Office of Budget and Finance 

Coordinates, supports, and supervises fiscal functions 
including accounting and financial reporting. 

Office of Foreign Buildings 

Provides and maintains office and residential quarters for. 
r-' Foreign Service and other Federal agencies abroad. 

Office of Communications 

Formulates policies and administers domestic and overseas com- 
munications program. Coordinates communication activities 
with other agencies. 

Office of Management 

Responsible for improving organization, management, and pro- 
cedures of the Department, 

Office of Operations 

Provides services to support substantive operations of the De- 
partment, such as printing, interpreting and translating 
services, library, and records. 

Office qf jJeraqnneX 

Develops and carries out personnel programs, 

•BUREAU OF SECURITY AND CONSULAR AFFAIRS 

Develops related policies and administers and. enforces immigration 
and nationality laws; 

Responsible for protection and welfare of American interests and 
citizens abroad, 
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Paasport Office 

Administers laws and develops regulations and policy relating 
to nationality and protection. and control of travel of United 
States nationals and citizens. 

Visa Office . . 

Responsible for matters relating to the issuance of visas. 
Office of Special Consular Services 

Formulates and coordinates policy respecting protection of 
American citizens and interests abroad. 

Office of Refugee and Migration Affairs 

Develops and coordinates policies concerning refugees, dis- 
placed persons, and migrants. 


AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DSV 5 L 0 PMENT 

As an agency within State Department, responsible for carrying out non- 
military foreign assistance programs; 

Supervises and directs all assistance programs under Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961 and Latin American development and Chilean reconstruction program; 
Responsible for economic assistance programs and coordination of military 
and economic assistance programs. 

OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 

Plans, directs, and coordinates foreign assistance programs. 

Office of the Deputy Administrator 
Executive Secretariat 

Office of Assistant Administrator for Administration 
PROGRAM COORDINATION STAFF 

Develops nonmilitary assistance program policies; 

Recommends allocation of resources; 

Coordinates military assistance programs with foreign economic 
assistance, 

INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZATIONS STAFF 

Secures contributions in development aid from other industrialized 
countries to increase sharing of foreign aid and better coordinate 
bilateral and multilateral aid efforts. 
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INFORMATION STAFF 

Prepares and disseminates information to public; 

CONGRESSIONAL LIAISON STAFF 

Maintains liaison between Congress and Agency. 

GENERAL COUNSEL 

Provides legal services and advice to Agency. 

MANAGEMENT INSPECTION STAFF 

Conducts inspections and investigations of Agency operations and 
personnel • 

REGIONAL BUREAUS 

Bureau for Far East 

Bureau for Near East and South _A3i_a 

Bureau for Latin America 

Bureau for Africa 

Plans and directs overseas AID missions within region; 
Formulates and reviews assistance programs in region; 

Submits budget and justifications of program in region; 

Directs allocation of resources among missions in region; 
Assures liaison with Department of State, other agencies and 
organizations, and officials of recipient country. 

.OFFICE OF DEVELOPMENT FINANCE AND PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 

Develops policies for capital assistance programs; 

Coordinates AID loan program with programs of other lending institu- 
tions; 

Administers investment guaranty and survey programs; 

Serves as focal point for contact with private investment interests. 

OFFICE OF TECHNICAL COOPERATION AND RESEARCH 

Provides guidance and assistance in area of educational and social 
development; 

Develops research programs and evaluates techniques for application. 
OFFICE OF MATERIAL RESOURCES 

Formulates policies and procedures concerning various types of com- 
modity assistance and provides advice on procuring such commodities. 

OFFICE OF ENGINEERING 

Provides engineering policies for technical assistance programs and 
capital projects and reviews projects for engineering feasibility. 

15 
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OFFICE OF PUBLIC SAFETY 

Responsible for public safety programs. 

OFFICE OF THE CONTROLLfiR 

Conducts accounting, auditing, and budgeting operations. 

OFFICE OF PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 

Responsible for personnel administration and policies. . - 

OFFICE OF MANAGEMENT PLANNING • . • 

Assists other offices in management analysis and management . 
improvement. 

OFFICE OF SECURITY 
Responsible for security program. 

OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRAINING 
STATISTICS AND REPORTS DIVISION . • : . 

GENERAL SERVICES DIVISION 
COMMUNICATIONS RESOURCES DIVISION , 

PEACE CORPS 

As an agency within the Department of State, arranges for placement abroad 
of volunteers from the United States to help newly developing nations fill 
their needs for skilled personnel. 

OFFICE OF PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT AND OPERATIONS 

Responsible for negotiation and operation of Peace Corps projects; 
Provides policy guidance to Peace Corps representatives overseas, 

OFFICE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 

Makes available knowledge about opportunities in and requirements of 
Peace Corps; 

Provides information about Peace Corps to the Congress. 

OFFICE OF PEACE CORPS VOLUNTEERS 

Selects and trains Peace Corps volunteers and provides adndnistrative 
support for them, 

OFFICE OF MANAGEMENT 

Develops management policies and responsible for administrative 
service s» financial management, and personnel administration. 
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OFFICE OF PLANNING AND EVALUATION 

Conducts program to strengthen processes concerning volunteers and 
advises Director on concepts and goals. 

GENERAL COUNSEL 

Provides legal advice and representations. 

DIVISION OF CONTRACTS AND LOGISTICS 

Responsible for negotiation and administration of service contracts 
for such purposes as training, overseas administration, research, and 
special transportation arrangements. 

MEDICAL PROGRAM DIVISION 

Responsible for examination and health care of volunteers; 

Provides technical advice on programs in health field and health 
evaluation of proposed projects. 

OFFICE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 

Issues information booklets and represents Peace Corps in relations 
with news media. 

DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY, PRIVATE AND INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 

Provides channels for cooperation with private organizations, colleges, 
and international organization in supporting overseas projects. 

.DIVISION OF RESEARCH 

Operates research program, primarily throiagh^ contracts, to Improve 
selection and training methods. 

NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 
Provides continuing guidance. 


UNITED STATES MISSION TO THE UNITED NATIONS 


Carries out instructions of President as transmitted by the Department of 
State concerning United States participation in the United Nations; 

Serves as main channel between United Nations organs and Department of 
State, 


UNITED STATES NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR UNESCO 


Consists of 100 members representing private organizations, local govem<- 
ment, and other citizens; 

Acts in advisory capacity of matters relating to UNESCO, and maintains 
liaison on UNESCO matters; 

Secretariat furnished by Department of State. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 

OFFICE OP FINANCIAL ANALYSIS 

Provides analysis of economic problems, both domestic and inter- 
national, and advises on policies concerning Government economic 
policies* 

OFFICE OF FOREIGN ASSETS CONTROL 

Administers Foreign Assets Control Reg\2lations which block assets of 
Communist China and North Korea and their nationals in the United 
States; 

Administers Cuban Import Regulations prohibiting unlicensed imports 
of Cuban origin into the United States. 

OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

Advises on policies and programs relating to Treasury Department 
responsibilities in international economic, financial, and monetary 
field, including balance of payments and gold outflow problems, 
foreign exchange problems and agreements, and the operations of the 
International Monetary Fund, International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, Inter-American Development Bank, and foreign lend- 
ing programs; 

Makes continuing studies of flow of capital f\mds into and out of 
United States and international acco\mts of foreign countries; 

• Studies legislation and policies of other countries relating to 
financial matters; 

Participates in negotiations with foreign governments on relevant 
matters, and advises other agencies on financial programs involving 
foreign exchange and finance; maintains Treasury representatives 
abroad who advise diplomatic missions* 

Balance of Payments Office 
Financial Policy Coordination Office 
International Economic Activities Office 
Industrial Nations Office 
Developing Nations Office 
Latin America Office 

OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TAX AFFAIRS 

Responsible for analytical activities relating to international tax 
matters; prepares analysis of proposed tax legislation affecting 
International investment and trade; 

Participates in negotiation of treaties on double taxation and tax 
obstables to trade* 
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OFFICE OF LAW ENFORCEMENT COORDINATION 

Among other activities maintains liaison with international law enforce- 
ment agencies and its Director serves as U*S. representative with Inter- 
national Criminal Police Organization (INTERPOL) 

BUREAU OF CUSTOMS 

Administers powers and duties of Secretary of Treasury relating to the 
importation and entry of merchandise into the United States and export 
from the United States, collecting duties on imported merchandise, 
preventing smuggling, and administering certain navigation laws and 
treatiesj 

Regulates certain marine activities such as the use of foreign ves- 
sels in the territorial waters of the United States. 

BUREAU OF ACCOUNTS 

Among other duties collects principal and interest on obligations duo 
from foreign governments under lend-lease and other agreements and 
keeps related records; handles matters relating to settlement of War 
Claims Act of 1928 and International Claims Settlement Act of 1949 as 
amended. 

INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE 

Foreign Tax Assistant Staff 

Provides assistance in the field of tax administration to foreign 
governments through such methods as visitation programs, recruit- 
ment of specialized personnel, and advisory services; 

* Conducts sxirveys for evaluating problems and progress of foreign 
governments in their tax administration. 

Office of Assistance Commissioner (Compliance) 

, Office of International Operations 

BUREAU OF NARCOTICS 

Supervises administration of sections of Internal Revenue Code relating 
to narcotic drugs and marihuana*, ^ and the Opium Poppy Control Act of 
1942; 

Cooperates with Department of State in carrying out international obli- 
gations of the United States relating to traffic in narcotic drugs. 


UNITED STATES COAST GUARD 

Provides navigational aids to maritime commerce and trans-oceanic air 
commerce; 

Enforces applicable Federal laws on high seas and waters 8ubj.eot to U.S. 
Juri adiotion. 
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DfiPARTMgNT OF DEFENSfi 


Responsible for supporting and defending Constitution of United States from 
all enemies, foreign and domestic; 

Protects national security of the United States and its possessions and 
protects' areas of vital interest. 

DIRECTOR OF DEFENSE RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING 

Recommends policies governing Defense Department planning and program 
development; 

Plans programs of research and development to meet requirements of 
national military objectives; 

Reviews projects, objectives of programs, and programs of other 
Defense Department research and development agencies. 

Advanced Research Projects Agency 

Responsible for basic and applied research and development 
programs as are assigned. 

Weapons Systems Evaluation Group 

Provides analyses under projected conditions of war of weapons 
systems, influence of weapons systems upon strategy and tactics, 
and effectiveness and cost of weapons systems. 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (INTERNATIONAL SECURITY AFFAIRS) 

' Develops and coordinates Defense Department policies and plans in 
field of international, politico-military and foreign economic affairs, 
including disarmament and with regard to negotiating and monitoring of 
international agreements on matters such as military facilities and 
status of forces; 

Develops Defense Department policies relating to Military Assistance 
Program and administers Military Assistance Programs and other 
activities of interest to Defense Department under Mutual Security 
Program; 

Plans and organizes activities of Military Assistance Advisory Groups 
as they concern military assistance functions. 

JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 

Prepare strategic plans and provide for strategic direction of the 
armed forces; 

Provide statements of military requirements and guidance for use in 
development of budgets, foreign military aid programs, and programs 
of scientific x*e search; 

Provides United States representation on Military Staff Committee of 
the United Nations and, as authorized, other military staffs, missions, 
and international bodies. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 

Provides support for United States national and international policy 
through maintaining land forces. 

ARMY GENERAL STAFF 

Chief of Research and Development 

Has responsibility for Array research and development activities 
including research and development aspects of international 
military cooperation programs. 

Assistant Chief of Staff for Force Development 

General staff responsibility for, among others, overall inter- 
national military standardization programs. 

Assistant Chief of Staff forJntelliF^n^e 

Responsibility for all matters pertaining to the intelligence 
and counterintelligence activities of the United States Aimny; 
Liaison with foreign military personnel in the United States. 

. Chief Signal Officer 

Responsible for communications services including engineering 
of long haul strategic communications systems and satellite 
and outer space communications and tracking. 

Chief of Transportation 

Responsible for transportation and transportation services; 
technical supervision of a world-wide motor, rail, and 
watercraft operations. 

UNITED STATES ARMf MATERIEL COMMAND 

Provides materiel and related services to Army elements and other 
United States and foreign agencies as directed. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 

Maintains Navy and Marine forces to uphold national policies and interest. 

OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS ' ■ 

Deputy Chief of Naval Operations (Plan s and Policyl 

Advises Chief of Naval. Operations on international politico-military 
matters. 
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Office of Naval Intelligence 

Collects and disseminates intelligence of naval interest* 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts 

Manages world-wide transportation of Navy property. 

Office of Naval Research 

Among other duties surveys world-wide findings and trends in 
research and development. 

Office of Naval Pstroleum and Oil Shale Reserves 

Studies oil reserves and advises on all matters relating to 
foreign and domestic hydrocarbon resources. 

UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 

Assistant Chief of Staff. G~2 

Formulates policies pertaining to intelligence. 

Assistant Chief of Staff. G-Z, 

Formulates logistics plans and coordinates matters relating 
to international standardization. 

MILITARY SEA TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 

Provides sea transportation for Department of Defense. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 

Maintains Air Force forces in order to defend United States against aero- 
space attack, maintain general aerospace supremacy, defeat eneiny aero- 
space forces, and control vital air areas. 

under SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 

Responsible for direction of Air Force affairs and specific responsi- 
bility for Air Force relations with foreign countries and participa- 
tion in the Military Assistance Program, 

Deputy for Requirements Review 

Responsible for analysis of requirements and plans from which 
they derive; responsible for participation by the Air Force in 
Military Assistance Program and other international activities 
which are assigned. 

GENERAL COUNSEL 

Among other legal duties represents Secretary of Air Force in dealing 
with other Government agencies on matters relating to negotiation of 
international agreements which affect the Air Force;' 
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AIR STAFF 

• Asgistant Chief of Staff > Intelligence 

Responsible for Air Force intelligence plans and policies and 

• production of air intelligence; 

Operates air attach^ system and provides liaison between foreign 
military representatives and the Air Force. 

Denutv Chi.ef of Staff. Research^and Development 

Develops programs in field of basic and applied research which 
involve scientific and technical working relationships with 
foreign and international organizations. 

Deputy Chief of Staff, Systems and Logistlc_3 

Responsible for logistical support; including . execution of 
Air Force portion of foreign mutual assistance program. 

AIR DEFSNSE COMMAND 

Air Force component in North America Air Defense Command/Continental 
Air Defense Command structure. 

AIR FORCE LOGISTICS COMMAND 
Provides world-wide logistics support. 

HEADQUARTERS COMMAND, USAF 

Provides miscellaneous services including administration of air Attach^ 
and Air Mission units and other special mission personnel overseas. 

MILITARY AIR TRANSPORT SERVICE 

On a world-wide basis provides air transportation for the three 
services, 

OVERSEA COMMANDS 

United States Air Forces in^ug.QP_e. 

Pacific Ai r Forc_es 

Aiaakan 

Caribbean Ajr Command 

In their area of operation, responsible for fighter, bomber, 
transport, and logistic functions; 

Assist air forces of other countries as directed. 
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DEFKNSE COMMUNICATIONS AGENCY 

Responsible for the direction of Defense Commianications System which 
inclxides all Defense Department world-wide, long-haul facilities re- 
quired to provide communications between certain groups and the inte- 
gration between ground and space elements of defense communications 
systems. 

DEFENSE INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 

Directs Department of Defense intelligence resources assigned to it 
and coordinates intelligence functions retained by military depart- 
ments. 

NATIONAL SECURITY AGENCY 

Performs technical and coordinating functions relating to national 
security. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
CIVIL DIVISION 

Among other matters is assigned litigation and administrative manage- 
ment of certain alien property claims. 

CRIMINAL DIVISION 

Among other matters has supervision over international extradition 
proceedings and handles litigation arising under immigration and 
nationality laws. 

INTERNAL SECURITY DIVISION 

Deals with prosecutions relating to espionage; 

Administers Foreign Agents Registration Act; 

Represents Department of Justice in development of plans for ex- 
changing visits between Iron Curtain countries and U.S. 

FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 

Investigates violations of Federal laws including espionage and 
sabotage. 

IMl^IGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE 

Administers immigration and naturalization laws; patrols borders to 
prevent surreptitious entry, registers and fingerprints aliens. 

BOARD OF IMMIGRATION APPEALS 

Reviews on appeal deportation cases and exclusion cases. 
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POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 

. BUREAU OF TRANSPORTATION AND INTERNATIONAL, SERVICES _ . 

Responsibilities include to develop policies on the exchange of 
mail with other countries and represent Post Office Department in 
dealings with other countries and international postal unions 
concerning exchange of mail. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
OFFICE OF GEOGRAPHY 

Standardizes geographic names of foreign places for use on 
publications of Federal government, 

OFFICE OF MINERALS AND SOLID FUELS ’ 

Develops data on productive capacity and supplies of metals, 
minerals and ..solid fuels from domestic and foreign sources, 

OFFICE OF OIL AND GAS 

Provides advice to United States delegations to meetings of NATO's 
Petroleijun Planning Committee and Energy and Oil Committees of the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development; 

Provides advice on petroleum and gas to 'foreign governments and 
supports United States representatives to pertinent international 
meetings. 

. OFFICE OF SALINE WATER 

Maintains research and development program of international scope 
for economic conversion of saline water, 

OIL IMPORT ADMINISTRATION 

Allocates imports of petroleum and petroleum products among qualified 
applicants and issues import licenses accordingly. 


UNITED STATES FISH .AND WILDLIFE SERVICE ' 

BUREAU OF COMMERCIAL FISHERIES ’ • 

Responsible for activities relating to international agreements on 
fishery resources and enforcing regulations relating to these inter- 
national agreements. 

■ 2 ? - . 
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OFFICE OF TERRITORIES 

Responsible for specified noncontiguous areas under U.S. jurisdiction; 
Promotes economic, social’, and political development of the areas and 
conducts territorial affairs in coordination with U.S, defense 
policies; 

Provides administrative services to governors of the territories and 
the High Commissioner of the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 

BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 

Functions include rendering technical assistance to foreign countries 
on water resource development in cooperation with other agencies. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 

Foreign Research and Technical Pr ograms division 

Administers research activities abroad on development of addi- 
tional uses for U.S. agricultural commodities and in areas of 
forestry, farm, and market research; 

Coordinates and carries out activities of the Research Service 
in international assistance programs. 

FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE 

Represents Department of Agriculture in foreign matters; 

Primary responsibility for developing foreign markets for U.S, farm 
products; appraises marketing opportunities, competition, and bar- 
riers; administers certain foreign trade programs; 

Provides information on agricultural matters in foreign areas; 
Participates in agricultural parts of technical assistance pro- 
grams including training of foreign visitors. 

AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION AND CONSERVATION SERVICE 
Responsibilities include operations under International Wheat 
Agreement and the sugar program. 

FEDERAL EXTENSION SERVICE 

In cooperation with Foreign Agricultural Service supervises training 
programs of foreign visitors interested in agriculture and home 
economics and gives other technical assistance, 

ECONOMIC RESEARCH SERVICE 

Foreign Regional Analysis. JjivJLsjon 

Makes economic analyses of developments affecting trade in farm 
products in foreign countries and their impact on U.S, exports, 
including research on agricultural situation by countries and 
regions, 
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Development and Trode Analysis Division 

Analyzes economic development processes in foreign countries, 
economic effect of Food for. Peace programs, effects of alterna- 
tive U*S. export programs on domestic farm income and foreign 
trade, and agricvdtxiral policies of foreign countries. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY ' ' 

^ a t.i^na ;L J^ yp . pr _t_J?ffiaj^^^ 

Coordinates all parts of the Export Expansion Program, 

OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF COMMERCE FOR DOMESTIC AND 
INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 

Advises Secretary on domestic and international aspects of Depart- 
ment's responsibilities on trade, industry, and related economic 
activities, 

OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF COMMERCE FOR SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

Office of Technical Services 

Among other responsibilities provides, under contract to the 
Agency for International Development, technical aids for indus- 
trially developing nations; collects and distributes transla- 
tions of foreign technical literatiire, 

BUSINESS AND DEFENSE SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 

0_ffice_Qf Internatlonal_CQmmodi ty_ Ac ti vi tie s 

Develops export potential for certain commodities, disseminates 
information on foreign trade opportunity; analyzes effect of 
internationfid trade impediments, and furnishes information in 
preparation for international trade negotiations, 

• ■ OFFICE OF BUSINESS ECONOMICS 

Provides basic economic measures including information on the United 
States balance of payments, 

BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 

Foreign Demographic Analysis Division 

Foreign Trade Division — Issues reports on foreign trade of U,S. 
Interpatj^pr^a?., Stat>i8tic3 Program Office 

Provides statistical consultation to foreign governments and as- 
sists in training of foreign visitors studying statistical 
methods, 
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BUREAU OF INTERNATIONAL COMMERCE 

Center of international commercial activities in Commerce Department, 
with objectives of creating favorable trading climate overseas, stimu- 
lating expansion of foreign trade of U,S. , and providing information. 

Office of the Director 

International Organization Staff 

Advisory Committee on Export Policy Executive Secretariat 
Export Control Compliance Commissioner 

Foreign Trade Zones Board Executive Secretariat . 

Conducts regulatory and technical affairs of Foreign Trade 
Zones Board. 

Office of Publications and Information 

Studies and reports international marketing news and trading 
opportunities through periodicals, publications, and direct 
communications. 

Office of Commercial and Financial Policy 

Develops Commerce Department's international economic policies 
and programs; prepares for tariff negotiations, designs pro- 
posals to expand foreign trade, and directs attention to 
. potential import problems^ 

Shares in making policies affecting public international, 
lending through staff participation in National Advisory 
Council on International Monetary and Financial Problems, 

Office of International Regional Economics 

Programs trade expansion program in individual countries and 
regions; 

Assists U,S. firms in problems of doing business abroad; 

Analyzes overseas economic development and provides information 
to American business on pertinent developments; 

Recommends policy on individual countries and regions; 

Programs and coordinates trade fairs, missions, and other promo- 
tional activities, and correlates commercial staffing of Foreign 
Service posts, 

OFFICE OF EXPORT CONTROL 

Regulates exports of strategic commodities to unfriendly destina- 
tions and carries out D.S. foreign policy. 
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OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL INVESTMENT . . - ^ 

'Identifies investment opportunities in developing countries and / 
brings them to attention of U.S, business; 

Licenses U.S. manufacturing processes abroad and helps accelerate 
■ 'economic growth of less developed countries; 

Encourages firms abroad to make direct investments in United States. 

OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE PROMOTION •- 

Supports export expansion effort thro\igh promotion pf, . trade centers, 
trade fair exhibits, and trade missions; 

Analyzes and distributes information on forei^ distributors and 
importers to United States businessmen. 

UNITED STATES TRAVEL SERVICE ; • y; ; .V ' r - • , 

Develops and carries out program to encourage and facilitate travel 
to United States by foreign peoples. 

Sales Promo tion Division 

'■■■' Media Relations Dlvisiori ^ J'- 

Facilitation and Planning 'Division 

' Visitor Services Division ’ 

Overseas Offices • . • 

NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS ■ ,yy. . , :•; > 

. Serves as contact point for exchange of , standards with other govern- 
ments and participates in developing new internationai standards, of 
measurement, . ' ‘ .. i.- . y • 

WEATHER BUREAU 

Under agreement with foreign governments provides forecasts for many 
overseas air routes; 

Is managing agency for meteorological satellite system to provide for 
continuous observation and reporting of world-wide meteorological 
conditions. ' • 

DEPARTMENT OF UBOR . ‘ -*•••. • 

BUREAU OF INTERNATIONAL LABOR AFFAIRS : . A 

Discharges Labor Department functions in international labor field 
and directs international activities of Department *s various offices; 
Studies andNadvises on implications of international labor develop- 
ments for Unitpd States foreign and domestic policy; analyzes effects 
of United State s^developments on labor aspects of foreign affairs; 
recommends polici^ to promote United States national interest; 
Develops programs in, field of labor for foreign countries and helps 
achieve foreign policy, objectives relating to labor abroad; 
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Responsible for U.S, participation in International Labor Organiza- 
tions; 

Assists Department of State with labor attach/ program and formula- 
tion of labor policy for international meetings such as UN Economic 
and Social Coiancil; 

Coordinates programs of technical cooperation and exchange of persons. 

Office of Bureau Administrator 

Office of Program Development and Coordination 

Office of International Organizations 

Office of Country Programs 

Division of Foreign Economic Policy 

Division of Trade Union Exchange Programs 

Division of Administration and Management 

WOKEN *S BUREAU 

Assist in exchange programs of women community leaders and advises 
delegations to international conferences on matters relating to 
women * s status ; 

In cooperation with Bureau of International Labor Affairs assists in 
carrying out international labor standards and programs of exchange 
of persons. 

OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR 

Through the Bureau of International Labor Affairs provides all legal 
services and research relative to participation by Labor Department 
in international labor affairs. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. EDUCATION. AND WELFARE 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
Assistant Secretary 

Serves as principal staff adviser on international programs 
of the Department. 

PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

Office of the Surgeon General 

Provides overall policy and program direction for activities 
in the field of international health. 

BUREAU OF MEDICAL SERVICES 

Implements laws and regulations to prevent introduction of diseases 
through system of world-wide epidemiological vigilance and inspec- 
tion of arrivals from abroad. 
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NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH 

Office of International Research 

Carries out responsibilities in international medical research. 

OFFICE OF EDUCATION 

Bureau of International Education 

Division of International Studies and Services makes studies 
of foreign education, provides teaching aids about other 
countries to be used in schools in the United States, and 
prepares reports for international conferences. 

Division of Technical Assistance and Exchange Programs 

Recrxiits American educators for technical assistance programs 
and exchange programs; . arranges stud/ programs for foreign 
teachers visiting in the United States; provides information on 
exchanges and promotes st\id/ of modern foreign languages. 

WELFARE ADMINISTRATION 

• Office of the Commissioner 

Provides training services for foreign exchanges, recriiits 
experts, participates in technical exchange with international 
organizations, and assists in preparation for international 
meetings, 

Cuban Refugee Program Staff 

Administers emergency program to assist Cuban refugees. . 
Children's Bureau 

Duties include to provide information on children's services to 
other countries and recmitraent of specialists in maternal and 
- child welfare under the technical-assistance program. 


INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 

AMERICAN BATTLE MONUMENTS COMMISSION . 

Designs and constructs cemeteries and memorials for American servicemen 
outside the United States and performs related functions. 

ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 

ftrovides and administers programs for development, use, and control of 
atomic energy including programs of international cooperation. 

DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
DIVISION OF SPECIAL PROJECTS oi 
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CANAL ZONE GOVSRNMfiNT 

Under supervision of Secretary of Army and administration of Governor of 
the Canal Zone., is charged with civil government of the Canal Zone. 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 

Functions include regulation of economic aspects of international and 
domestic air carrier operations and participation in development of 
international air transportation. Assists Department of State in 
negotiation of international agreements on establishment of air routes. 


SXPORT-IMPORT BANK OF • WASHINGTON 

Aids in financing and facilitating exports, imports, and exchange of 
commodities between United States and foreign countries or nations. 


FJSDERAL AVIATION AGENCY 

Functions include promoting civil aviation abroad through technical 
assistance in aviation to other governments and exchange of aeronautical 
information. 

OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL AVIATION AFFAIRS 
EUROPE-AFRICA-MIDDLB EAST OFFICE 

FEPglAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 

Regulates interstate and foreign commerce in communications; handles 
technical aspects of negotiations on international telecommunications 
matters; responsibilities in connection with Communications Satellite 
Act of 1962; is empowered to require circuit to a specified foreign 
point when Secretary of State advises it is required in the national 
interest. 


FEDERAL MARITIME COMMISSION 

Regulates services, agreements, and practices of common carriers by 
water and other persons engaged in foreign commerce; passes on tariff 
filings. 

OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
BUREAU OF FOREIGN REGULATION 
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FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


Participates in international investigations and studies concerning 
international waters; evalxiates applications and issues permits for con- 
struction or connection of facilities at the border for export or import 
of natxiral gas. 


FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM .... 

May grant member banks the authority to establish branches in foreign 
countries or invest in stocks of banks engaged in international banking; 
supervises activities of corporations organized under Federal law to 
engage in international banking or foreign financing, 

DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL FINANCE 


FOREIGN CLAIMS SETTLEMENT COMMISSION OF THE UNITED STATES 

Determines claims of U,S, nationals against foreign governments pursuant 
to programs under specified acts, * . * 


HOUSING AND HOMS FINANCE AGENCY 

OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL HOUSING 

Exchanges inf ormation with foreign countries and provides inf ormation 
on foreign developments in housing, provides technical services and 
advice related to housing to Department of State and Agency for 
International Development, and provides guidance to foreign exchangees. 


NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE ADMINISTRATION .. 

OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS ' 

Arranges for cooperation between the United States and other nations 
in peaceful purposes in aeronautical and space activities; 

Activities include fostering the interchange of scientific informa- 
tion among scientists in the United States and abroad, and providing 
financial support for translations from foreign languages. 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 

OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL SCIENCE ACTIVITIES 

Among other activities fosters the interchange of scientific informa- 
tion anwng scientists in the United States and other countries, and 
provides support for translations from foreign languages, 
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PANAMA CANAL COMPANY 

Maintains and operates the Panama Canal, 

SAINT UWRSNGE SEAWAY DEVELOPMgNT CORPORATIM 

Constructs, maintains, and operates certain parts of the Saint Lawrence 
Seaway; cooperates with Canada in the control of the Saint Lawrence 
Seaway, and negotiates for agreement on tolls* 

SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

Among other functions, counsels and advises small business firms on 
foreign trade matters. 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 

INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE SERVICE , 

Distributes publications to scientific and learned institutions 
abroad; carries out exchange functions assigned under treaties 
and other international acts. 

CANAL ZONE BIOLOGICAL AREA 

Administers Barro Colorado Island in Gatun Lake, on which natural 
features are left in original state for study ty scientists. 


UNITED STATES ARMS CONTROL AND DISARMAMENT AGENCY 

Responsible for conduct and coordination of research concerning arms 
control policy, the preparation for and management of U.S. participation 
in negotiations on disarmament, disseminates public information on this 
subject and would direct United States participation in any international 
cpntrol systems agr.eed upon. 

OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR 

Director is principal adviser to the President and Secretary of State 
on disarmament matters, directs activities of the Agency, and coordi- 
nates activities with other agencies. 

GENERAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

Advises President, Secretary of State, and Director on matters con- 
cerning arras control and secxirity, 

INTERNATIONAL. REUTIONS BUREAU 

Responsible for preparing for and managing United States partici- 
pation in international negotiations on disarmament, and planning 
research on political and organizational aspects of disarmament. 
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SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY BUREAU 

Plans and conducts research on scientific and technical aspects of 
arms control and disarmament, Including verification problems and 
inspection devices* 

WEAPONS EVALUATION AND CONTROL BUREAU 

Participates in development of arms control measures in terms of 
their military implications and effects, and responsible for 
planning field tests to meet research objectives. 

ECONOMICS BUREAU 

Responsible for research program on economic, social, and behavioral 
impact of arras control including problems of readjustment* 

OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL 

Responsible for legal representation of the Agency and directing 
research relating to legal arrangements for arms control and matters 
of international law; serves as liaison with Congress. 

OFFICE OF THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
Discharges administrative responsibilities* 

SECRETARIAT 

Responsible for insuring coordinated staff work; provides informa- 
tion and action documents; maintains liaison with State Department 
Secretariat and other agencies* 

REFERENCE RESEARCH STAFF 

Performs historical and analytical research and bibliographic and 
reference assistance, and maintains reference collection of publica- 
tions and studies necessary for work of Agency* 

UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 

INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS EMPLOYEES LOYALTY BOARD 

Inquires into loyalty of citizens considered for employment by inter- 
national organizations of which the Ihiited States is a member and 
makes advisory determinations to the international organizations. 

BUREAU OF MANAGEMENT SERVICES 

College and Foreign Visitor Program 


UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 

Responsible for helping achieve foreign policy objectives by influencing 
public attitudes in other countries and providing advice on implications 
of foreign opinion on present and proposed policies* 
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OFFICE OF ASSISTANT DIRECTOR (LATIN AMERICA)’ ' . 

OFFICE OF ASSISTANT DIRECTOR (EUROPE) 

OFFICE OF ASSISTANT DIRECTOR (FAR EAST) 

OFFICE OF ASSISTANT DIRECTOR (NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA) 

OFFICE OF ASSISTANT DIRECTOR (AFRICA) 

OFFICE OF ASSISTANT DIRECTOR (SOVIET UNION .AND EASTERN EUROPE) 
Responsible for direction and coordination of information programs 
in respective areas. 

OFFICE OF POLICY 

Formulates basic policies and programs; coordinates media output. 


OFFICE OF ADMINISTRATION 

Develops and applies administrative and management policies. 
.BROADCASTING SERVICE 

Produces and broadcasts radio programs in English and foreign 
languages, primarily to countries within Soviet orbit and selected 
areas of free world. 

INFORMATION CENTER SERVICE 

Furnishes technical direction to information centers, libraries, and 
binational cultural centers; promotes distribution of American books, 
in English and translation, prepares exhibits reflecting American 
achievements, and prepares material for training local English 
teachers . 

MOTION PICTURE SERVICE 

Contracts for production of or acquires motion pictures for use 
abroad. 

PRESS AND PUBLICATIONS SERVICE 

Produces or furnishes press materials, magazines, and photo services 
to overseas posts and provides direction of use of the materials. 

TELEVISION SERVICE 

Produces or acquires television films and tapes for use by local 
stations. 


OFFICE OF THE GENJRAL COUNSEL 

Advises on meaning and laws affecting agency and assists in drafting 
of legislation, contracts, and leases. Assists with Congressional 
liaison. 
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OFFICE OF PUBLIC INFORMATION 

'•Responsible for reporting of programs to American public, and serves 
as contact point for newspapers and other- media, 

RESEARCH AND REFERENCE SERVICE 

Prepares data on propaganda problems and psychological factors euid 
furnishes research about trends in programs and accomplishments, 

OFFICE OF PRIVATE COOPERATION 

Responsible for obtaining fullest possible use of services and 
facilities contributed by nongovernmental agencies to further 
information program objectives, 

OFFICE OF SECURITY 

Responsible for personnel, documentary, and physical security, 

FIELD 'OPERATIONS 

Conducts activities abroad to inform or influence foreign public 
opinion, 

UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION 

Conducts public investigations and research activities relating to 
commercial and customs policy. 


MISCELLANEOUS BOARDS, COMMITTEES, 
AND COMMISSIONS 

BOARD OF FOREIGN SCHOLARSHIPS * 

Authorized for purpose of selecting students and others to p^ticipate 
in exchange programs. 


BOARD ON GEOGRAPHIC NAMES 

Provides uniformity in geographic nomenclature and formulates policies 
on domestic and foreign geographic names, 

COMMISSION ON INTERNATIONAL RULES OF JUDICIAL PROCEDURE 

Studies and makes recommendations on existing practices of judicial 
cooperation between United States and foreign countries, 
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CORREGIDOR RATAM HfflORIAL COMMISSION 

Established to cooperate with group in Philippines to erebt memorial to 
those who fought and died under American flag in the Pacific area. 


EYPriRT CONTROL REVIEW BOARD 

Cabinet committee to consider trade control policies. 


FBDeRAL CnilNCTL FOR SCIENCE AND TECHHOLOGY 
Promotes cooperation among Federal agencies on 

science and technology and includes committee on International Programs. 


FOREIGN TRADE ZONES BOARD 

Provides for foreign trade zones in ports of entry to expedite foreign 
commerce, 

NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON INTERNATIONAL MONE TARY AND FINANCIAL PROH^B^ 

Coordinates policies and operations of U,S. representatives on interna- 
tional lending agencies and other agencies of the Government. 

PRESIDENT'S FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE ADVISORY BOARD 

Advises President on objectives and conduct of foreign intelligence 
activities. 

UNITED STATES ADVISORY COMMISSION ON INTERNATI ONAL EDUCATIONAL AND 
CULTURAL AFFAIRS 

Formulates and recommends policies on pertinent international exchange 
programs. 

miTTED STATES ADVISORY COMMISSION ON IN FORMATION 
Recommends policies on international information activities. 
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Senator Pell. I wish to thank all the witnesses who contributed to 
this hearing and order the hearing now adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 5 :10 p.m. the subcommittee adjourned.) 
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